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Gain in Revenues 
From Transfer of 
Securities Shown 


Market Activity in 1928 Said 
To Have Caused Increase 
Of 65 Per Cent in 
Receipts. 


Income from Bonds 
Advances Slightly | 


Little Change Noted in Sums 
Collected from Taxes on 
Sales of Produce for 
Future Delivery. 


The unprecedented activity in security 
markets during the calendar year 1928 | 
resulted in an increase of almost 65 per! 
cent over 1927 in the Federal Govern- | 
ment’s revenue from the tax on capital 
stock transfers according to statistics | 
made public January 30 by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. This item of tax 
yielded $30,327,890.41 in 1928 and $18,- 
930,792.23 in 1927. (The table covering 
receipts will be found of Page 7.) 

The Bureau’s figures showed that taxes 
on capital stock'sales or transfers from 
the State of New York alone amounted 
to $27,240,966.76 in the last year, while 
in 1927 the tax on this item from New 
York was only $17,275,245.25. 

Taxes paid from Illinois on capital 
stock sales or transfers amounted to 
$1,136,580.26, or more than double the 
amount paid from that State in 1927 ac- | 
cording to the records. 

Gain in Bond Taxes. 

Taxes on bonds of indebtedness, capi- 
tal stock issues, etc., produced $15,526,- 
879.08 last year, a gain of approximately 
$1,050,000 over the preceding year. 

Little change in the receipts from | 
taxes on sales of produce for future de- 
livery was shown for the two years. In} 
1928, the total receipts were $3,578,- 
345.03 compared with $3,488,499.69. Of 
the total from this source of revenue, 
$1,726,159.16 was paid from Illinois last 
year, and $1,241,736.72 came from New 
York. Illinois paid $1,735,408.74 in 1927, 
while the taxes from New York in 1927 
were $1,160,696.58. 

Taxes on playing cards yielded ja total | 
of $5,223,876.80 last year, compared with 
$4,796,422.30 in 1927, the Bureau’s fig- 
ures showed. Ohio led all States in pay- 
ment of this tax in both years, the re- 
ceipts from that State last year being 
$3,411,305.70 and $3,390,740.40 in 1927. 

The total of taxes collected on tobacco 
manufactures, cigars, cigarettes, etc., in 
the calendar year 1928 was $411,016,- 
098.04. For 1927, the collections under 
this form of tax were $387,427,880.85, 
while for 1926, the records showed, the 
collections amounted to $371,677,583.09. 

On the basis of the taxes received, the 
Bureau calculated that a total of 105,- 


| will increase enormously within the next | grown in the Mississippi Valley, 


| sidered 





915,965,014 cigarettes and 6,453,667,674 
cigars were sold during 1928, while the 
indicated sales in 1927 were 97,176,- 
607,484 cigarettes and 6,571,372,820 
cigars. 
The table of receipts from tobacco 
taxes will be published in the issue 
of February 1. 


Limit on War Profits 
Sought as Peace Plan 


Program Proposed for Mobili- 
zation of All Resources. 


Creation of a commission to formulate 
in times of peace a program to be pur- 
sued in wartime in the mobilization of 
the country’s resources, with a view to 
minimizing war profits, is proposed in 
a resolution (H. J. Res. 395). on which 
the House Committee on Rules has 
agreed to give a hearing January 31. 

The resolution was’ introduced by 
Representative Wainwright (Rep.), of 
Rye, N. Y., and follows in full text: 

Joint resolution to promote peace and 
to equalize the burdens and to minify the 
profits of war. 

Whereas, it is the duty of Congress to} 
require that the burdens and benefits of | 
war shall be justly and fairly dis- 
tributed; and whereas it is the duty of all 
citizens to contribute to our Nation’s 
success in war according to their sev- | 
eral capacities and resources; and 
whereas modern warfare rests increas- 
ingly upon scientific knowledge and in- 
dustrial resources and must be carried 
on by the Nation as a whole and not 
merely by the young men in arms; and | 

Whereas, to take the profits out of | 
war and to require equal service for 
all, and deny special profits to any, will 
bo conducive to peace (which is our 
traditional policy); and 

Whereas, we should employ the ex- 
perience of recent wars to work out and 
enact into law, while we are yet in peace, 
such provisions and policies to be pur- 
sued when war shall come as shall em- 
power the President immediately to mo- 
bilize all the resources of the country. 

Now therefore, be it resolved, that a 
commission is hereby created to consider | 
the foregoing subject matter and to 
draft and report to the President of the 
United States, who in turn shall trans- 
mit the’same, with or without his ap- 
proval, to Congress not later than the 
first Monday in December, 1928, pro- 
posed legislation to accomplish in fact 
the principles and policies expressed in 
this resolution, together with copies of 
its proceedings and hearings. 

Sec. 2. That said commission shall 
be bipartisan and be composed of four 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. two of whom shall be members | 
of the Committee on Military Affairs | 
and two of whom shall be members of | 
the Committee on Naval Affairs; and 
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Inspection Planned High er Protec tion | 


Of European Airways| 

Director of Aeronautics to 

next month, when the Director of Aero- | 

to study air routes, aeronautical regula- | 

vance on Better Grades 
nounced. 
Major Young sails on the “Leviathan 

with him on board the ship. His object | 

merce and the American aviation indus- | Sean Industry Chance to 
tria and Germany. | 


Study Flying Routes Abroad. 





| ee 
‘On Finished Good 
‘Un Fr inisned Voogs 
The first official American inspection 
nautics, Major Clarence M. Young, will; Manufacturers Ask House | 
tions and facilities, the Secretary of 
Of Fabrics. 
The full text of the statement made 
Feburary 6 for Southampton, where he | 
is to secure first-hand, detailed informa-' 
try concerning the imvortant established i : 
Compete in Foreign Mar- 


of European airways, will be undertaken | “ 
make a flying trip of European centers | Comssitioe t Grant Ad 
Commerce, W. F. Whiting, has an-| 
ublic by the Department follows: | e 
ae »' Profit on Textiles 
will reassemble the plane he is taking | 
tion on behalf of the Department of Com- | Inarease Said to Offer Amer- 
airways of England, France, Italy, Aus- 

kets for Fine Cloths. 


Department of Commerce officials and ; 
leading figures in the industry have 
reached the conclusion that passenger 
transport by airplane in this country 


Tariff duties of 4 to 24 cents a pound 
on long staple cotton, including the kind 
and 
few years, and that regular scheduled ' higher duties on cotton goods, especially 
routes will form, a, network over the ine yarns and cloth and finished goods 
essential that we understand | Were asked on behalf of farmers, manu- 
every possible detail of the system em- | facturers and mill workers January 30 
ployed in Europe, so that Americanjat hearings before the House Commit- 


ae 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] tao on Ways Bae Monn, welch Degee 


Declared to Be Small 


| Res. 220) were transmitted to the Sen- 





consideration of cotton textiles, Sched- 
ee Sei ae ule 9, of the tariff law. This schedule 
Refrigeration Rates will be the subject of further hearings 
On Dairy Products 
Held to Be Excessive 


January 31 and February 1. 
Representative Whittington (Dem.), 
Revision in Far West on Cost- 
of-ice Basis Is Ordered by 


of Greenwood, Miss., presented the ap- 
peal for duties on cotton of 11-16 inch 
I. C. C. and Repara- 
tion Awarded. 


and longer staple lengths. Robert 
Amory, Boston, Mass., presented, on be- 
half of the National Council of Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers, the princi- 
pal plea for cotton goods in general. 
Increase in Finished Types. 

This was supported by Michael A. 
Landers, Mayor of Lawrence, Mass., 
Thomas F. McMahon, of the United 
Textile Workers of America, and 
others. Albert R. White, North Dighton, 
Mass., representing the finishers of cot- 

A revision of charges for standard re- | ton goods, asked for increase of basic 
frigeration of carload shipments of but- duties and supplementary duties on the 


finished types of cotton manufactures, 
ter, eggs, cheese and dressed poultry | such as organdies, venetians and various 


from stations in California, Oregon, | prints. 
Washington, Idaho, Nevada and Arizona; “Cotton textiles and their products 


| to interstate destinations, on a cost-of-ice | have the smallest net profits, not even 


basis, is ordered by the Interstate Com- excluding agriculture, and yet, with the 
merce Commission in a decision made|exception of agriculture, show the 
public on January 30 in No. 17148, Pa- | bargest taxes paid,” said Mr. Amory in 
cific States, Butter, Egg, Cheese and }the general plea for cotton goods. “Im- 
Poultry Association v. Southern Pacific | ports of the finer yarns and cloths rep- 
Company et al. resent one-fourth of the entire produc- 
Reparation is awarded the shippers | tion of this type of materials in our 
for past shipments in the amount of! mills. The changes we seek in the tariff 
the difference between the charges oot | will serve to give American manufac- 
lected and those which would have ac-} turers an opportunity to compete in the 
crued for the amounts of ice and salt ; fine goods market and not exclude all 
actually furnished under the cost-of-ice | imports.” 
basis. The text of the Commission’s Representative Whittingham (Dem.), 
findings follows: of Greenwood, Miss., presented, on be- 
Charges Found to Be Unjust. j half of the Staple Cotton Co-operative 
Under the circumstances and_ condi-; Association, of Mississippi, an appeal for 
tions disclosed of record we find that the | tariff duties on cotton of 11-16 inch 
stated charges imposed by defendants | staple and longer. The duties would be- 
under section of the perishable pro-| gin with seven cents a pound on 11-16 
tective tariff for standard refrigeration | inch staple, progress upward according 
of carload shipments of dairy products|to length of staple, until the duty on 
from points in California, Oregon, Wash-|15% inch staple would be 24 cents a 


9 


“ 


|deal with alien criminals, has been ap- 


| hearing, finds that such aliens are un- 


ington, Arizona, Nevada and Idaho to 
destinations in other States and inter- 
state between points within the States 
named have been, are, and for the fu- 
ture will be unjust and unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded, exceed, 
or may exceed the charges that would 
have accrued or would or may accrue 
under the cost-of-ice basis as provided 
in section 4 of the perishable protective 
tariff. 

Under the circumstances and condi- 
tions disclosed of record we further find 
that the surcharges under rule 240 of 
section 2 of the perishable protective 
tariff imposed by defendants upon ship- 
ments of dairy products from points in 
California, Oregon, Washington, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Idaho to destinations 
in other States and interstate between 
points within the States named have 
been, are, and for the future will be un- 
just and unreasonable, and should not 
have been or be imposed. 

We further find that the amendment 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Bill am Deporting Siadinituat. poem 
Is Given Approval by House Committee | 


Measure as Passed by Senate 


pound. 

The Representative stated that in the 
early days of cotton and in che Civil 
War period duties were imposed on all 
raw cotton, and a duty of seven cents 
a pound on 1% inch on longer staple by 
the Emergency Tariff Act of 1921. He 
stated that, despite large production, in 
this country, there are large importa- 
tions of long staple cotton. 

“Unless this cotton is given a pre- 
mium its production may disappear as 
that of Sea Island has disappeared,” 
Representative Whittingham declared. 

Other countries, particularly © ones 
raising staple cotton, impose tariffs on 
cotton. He stated that a duty, of eight 
cents a pound with practically an em- 
bargo on account of pests, is imposed 
in Egypt. 

“Tf the tariff will benefit any farm 
products or other industry: it will be 
beneficial to long staple cotton,” he re- 
plied. 

“Do you favor a tariff on other 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Bills of Representative Johnson. 


Is Revised to Include Two | 


An amended deportation measure (S.! 
5094, with all after its enacting clause | 
stricken out and provisions of the John- 
son deportation bills (H. R. 16567 and} 
H. R. 10078) substituted, designed to | 


proved by the House Committee on Im- 
migration. 

The measure is part of the Commit- | 
tee’s immigration legislative program for: 
the present session of Congress, for 
which a special rule will be sought in 
the House. The bill passed the Senate 
January 23. The House Committee, to 
facilitate action, agreed to report the 
Senate bill favorably to the House, but 
with an amendment of its entire text. 


Blenenteny to, or in substitution for, such 
ct. 

(2) An alien who hereafter violates or | 
conspires to violate any statute of the | 
United States taxing, prohibiting, or | 
regulating the manufacture, production, | 
compounding, possession, use, sale, ex- | 
change, giving away, transportation, im- 
portation, or exportation of opium, coca 
leaves, or any salt, derivative, or prepa- 
ration of opium or coca leaves. 

(3) An alien who hereafter willfully 
conceals or harbors, attempts to con- 


,ceal or harbor, or aids, assists, or abets 


any other person to conceal or harbor, 
any alien liable to deportation. 
(4) An alien who hereafter willfully 





The full text of the bill as agreed to! 


follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., that the following 
aliens shall, upon warrant of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, be taken into custody and 
deported in the manner provided in Sec- | 
tions 19 and 20 of the Immigration Act} 
of 1917 [U. S. C. Title 8, Sections 156, | 
156], if the Secretary of Labor, after} 
desirable residents of the United States: 

(1) An alien who hereafter violates or, 
conspires to violate the White Slave 


| Traffic Act [U. S. C. Title 18, Sections 
| 397-404), or any lay amendatory of, sup- 


aids or assists in any way any alien un- 
lawfully to enter the United States. 

(5) An alien who hereafter enters the 
United States at any time or place 


jother than as designated by immigration 


officials, or eludes examination or in- 


;Spection by immigration officials, or ob- 


tains entry to the United States by a 
willfully false or misleading representa- 
tion or the willful concealment of a 
material fact. 

Sec. 2. (a) If any alien has been ar- 
rested and deported in pursuance of 
law, he shall be excluded from admis- 
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1, 1929 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 
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BRARY 
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HERE must never be any- 
thing narrow, selfish, illiberal 


or exclusive in the views of the 
United States or its Gevernment 
on any subject whatsoever.” 


—Zachary Taylor, 
President of the United States, 
1849—1850 
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Tariff Negotiations Monopoly of Newsprint Supply |Cruiser Measure 
By Foreign Producers Denied | Termed Vital to 


Proposed to Canada 


Study of Trade Diversion Initi- 
ated Last February. 


Negotiations between the United 


| States and Canada for settlement of the 


question of diversion of traffic from 
American ports as the result of alleged 
discriminatory Canadian tariffs were ini- 
tiated June 25, 1928, according to in- 
formation obtained from the Department 
of State January 30. 


A report on the situation made by the 
Department of State, the Department 
of Agriculture and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and a separate report 
of the Shipping Board, all prepared in 
response to the Walsh resolution (S. 


ate January 29. 
tripartite 
Page 4). 

Instructions, it was explained at the 
Department, were sent to the American 
Minister at Ottawa, William Phillips, on 
February 29, 1928, to take the matter up 
with the Canadian Government. How- 


(The full text of the 
report will be found on 


jever, Mr. Phillips did not discuss the 


question with the Prime Minister, W. H. 
Mackenzie-King, until June 25, 1928. No 
reason was given by the Department of 
State for this delay. 
Instructions sent to Mr. Phillips by the 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Naval Appropriations 
Reduced in Bill as 


Submitted in House 


Supply Measure Provides for 
$353,923,498 in Expend- 
itures During Fiscal 


Year 1930. 


An aggregate of $352,078,948 is made 
available to the Navy Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, un- 
der the naval appropriation bill (H. R. 
16714), reported to the House January 
30 by the Committee on Appropriations 
Permanent annual appropriations for the 
naval service aggregating $1,844,550 for 
the same fiscal year are also provided 
for in the bill. 

The grand tetal of $353,923,498 em- 
braces direct appropriations, reappropri- 
ations, use of the naval supply account 
fund, and running permanent annual ap- 
propriations fixed at previous sessions of 
Congress. 

Decrease in Appropriation. 

“The bill,” the report says, “makes 
available $352,078,948 as against $362,- 
345,812 for the present fiscal year, or a 
decrease of $10,266,864. Contrasted with 
the Budget estimates, however, the 
changes proposed by the committee re- 
sult in a net increase of $433,816. 

“The direct appropriations present a 
somewhat different picture. These, for 
1929, totaled $362,345,812. The esti- 
mates for 1930, divorced from indirect 
appropriations, totals $349,095,132, while 
the bill proposes a total of $347,450,448. 

“Hence, the direct appropriations pro- 
posed fall short of the current appro- 
priations by $14,895,364, and come under 
the Budget estimates to the extent of 
$1,644,684. 

“Attention is directed to the fact that 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year 1929, aggregating $4,757,050. 
are now awaiting the consideration of 
the committee. Of this sum $264,370 is 
on account of the Welch Act, $442,680 
is occasioned by the new wage schedule, 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Cuban Financing of Sugar 
Affected by Low Prices 


Continuance of low sugar prices in 
Cuba despite restriction of production 
has virtually exhausted capital and credit 
resources with resultant difficulties in 
current financing, the American Com- 
mercial Attache at Havana, Frederick 
Todd, informed the Department of Com- 
merce January 30. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The credit stringency is evidenced by 
the abnormal drop in the transfer of 
currency from Havana to interior cities. 
In recent years, the harvesting of the 
sugar crop has necessitated the ship- 
ment of between $20,000,000 to $30,000,- 
000 from Havana to interior points, 
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Representative of Smaller Newspapers Testifies, How- 
ever, to Agreement Alleged to Have Been Reached 
Between Manufacturers and Publishers. 


The proposed investigation of the 
charge that a group of foreign paper 
manufacturers have spent $16,000,000 
to acquire control of a chain of Ameri- 


can newspapers and is proposing to = 


pand these holdings to facilitate the es- 


tablishment of a monopoly for suppiy 
of newsprint, was the subject of con- 


the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. Senator Schall (Rep.), 
Minnesota, is the author of the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 292) proposing the investi- 
gation. 

J. M. Ripley, of New York, editor of 
“The American Press,” and W. L. Daily, 
of Washington, representative of the 
National Editorial Association, favored 
the investigation. Mr. Daily said that} 
his association is interested in the exis- 
tence of the alleged monopoly on news- 
print. 


R. S. Kellogg of New York, seeataee 


of the Newsprint Service Bureau, and 
Elisha Hanson, of Washington, attorney 
for the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, told the Committee that 


i there is no need for the proposed investi- 
Mr. Kellogg said he has not} 


gation. 
observed any indications of a monopoly, 
and that all facts as to production of 
paper and volume of sales are made pub- 


flicting testimony January 30, before { Lie, regularly by his organisation. 


“It is all gossip and hearsay,” he said, 
referring to a statement previously made 


by Mr. Ripley, to the effect that there | 
are indications of a producers’ agree- | 
| ment to fix the price of newsprint for 
11929 and to curtail production in or- | 


der to keep up the price notwithstand- 
ing current overproduction of pulp 
aper. : 
Mr. Hanson said the members of his 
organization regard the proposed inves- 
tigation as “poppycock.” There is no 


evidence, he said, to sustain the charge | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 








Radio Station to Check | 
Wave Lengths Approved 


Erection of a radio station to check 
wave lengths of broadcasting stations is 
proposed at a maximum cost of $50,000 
in the Elliott bill (H. R. 16608), on which 
the House Committee on Public Build- | 


ings and Grounds ordered a favorable 
report on January 30. 


William D. Terrell, Chief of the Radio 
Division of the Department of Commerce, 
told the Committee that this monitor sta- 
tion should be built somewhere in the 
central part of the United States and 
far enough removed from cities so that 
it will encounter the least possible inter- ; 
ference. 


Court Ruling Sought 


Qn Concrete Patent 


Supreme Court to Decide if 
*Nailability”’ Feature Is 
Original. 

The Supreme Court of the Unted 
States has been asked to consider the 
question of whether concrete building 
blocks having a cinder base and hav- 
ing the added feature of “nailability” are 
original and new so as to support a 
patent issued on them by the Patent 
Office. This question arises in the cases 
of Thomas Graham et al. v. Crozier 
Straub, Inc., and Concrete Specialties! 
Co., No. 654, Jacob Melmod et al. v. 


Same, No. 655, and Robert G. Downer 
v. Same, No. 656. 


Revised Agreement 


On Debt of Austria 
Adopted by Senate 


Resolution Authorizes Coop- 
eration in Plan to Float 
Reconstruction 
Loan. 


The so-called Austria debt agreement, 
contained in a resolution (H. J. 340) and 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to cooperate with other creditor 
nations of Austria to enable Austria to 
float a reconstruction loan was passed, 
January 30, by the Senate. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury also is directed 
by the resolution to conclude an agree- 
ment for the settlement of Austria in- 
debtedness to the United States. 

The full text-of/the resvlutiory follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order that the United States may co- 
operate with the Governments of Den- 
mark, France, Great Britain, Italy, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland in making it possible for 
Austria to obtain by means of a loan 
the aditional funds necessary in the 
furtherance of its reconstruction pro- 
gram, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized, if he determines that 
substantially similar action has been 
taken by each of such Governments in 
respect of the Austrian relief bonds held 
by it and that the Reparation Commis- 


‘sion has given an appropriate release 


in respect of such loan, to subordinate 


‘the lien of the United States upon the 
The petitioners have just filed peti-| oseets and revenues of Austria pledged 
tions for writs of certiorari and are! for the payment of the Austrian relief 
seeking to have the respondent’s patent| bond held by the United States (but 
declared invalid. They state in their| without prejudicing the priority over 
petition that there are 44 suits now/costs of reparation stipulated in the re- 
pending in the United States District, lief bond) to a lien upon such assets and 
Courts in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 


National Safety 


Senator Reed, of Missouri, 
Endorses Bill as Necessary 
To Meet Foreign 
Armaments. 


Retention of Time 
Limit Is Favored 


Mr. Brookhart Expresses His 
Opposition to Naval Pro- 
gram in Rebuttal 
Remarks. 


Senate debate on the cruiser construc- 
tion bill (H. R. 11526), January 30, was 
limited to a speech by Senator Reed 
(Dem.), of Missouri, favoring passage of 
the measure with the time limit retained, 
and some remarks opposed to the pro- 
gram’s adoption by Senator Brookhart 
(Rep.), of Iowa. 


The Iowa Senator’s statements were 
in the nature of a rebuttal to arguments 
advanced by Senator Reed, who, in turn, 
criticized the position that had been 
taken by Senator Brookhart on the pre- 
ceding day. 

At the conclusion of the two speeches, 
the cruiser bili was temporarily laid 
aside to permit consideration of the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill (H. R. 15386). 

Advises Use of Common Sense. 


Speaking in favor of the cruiser bill, 
Senator Reed (Dem.), Missouri, declared: 
“The application of a little common 
sense will dispel the mists and fogs in 
which the pacifists wander.” 

“An adequate self-defense is the best 
safeguard anyone can have on_ this 
earth,” he said, adding that the problem 
of the American navy should con- 
sidered as “a terrestrial problem,” and 
not as something “in dreamland.” 

Protection Is First Duty. 

“The first duty of this body is to pro- 
tect America,” he said. “To my mind 
the lowest form of animal life is the 
citizen of any nation who thinks more 
of internationalism than he does of na- 
tionalism.” 

Senator Reed asked the Senate to close 
its ears to the demands of “self-ap- 
pointed and self-appointed individuals 
who undertake to constitute themselves 
as spokesmen of the universe.” 

“The best way to judge national poli- 
cies is to observe national acts” he de- 
clared. * 





Foreign Armament. 


The opinion of the various nations 
may be judged, he said, by the facts 
that England has a standing army of 
403,000 men, a navy of 700 vessels and 
fortresses “that command every avenue 
of trade;” that France has a standing 
army of 727,000, reserves of 4,600,000 
men and is building large air and sub- 
marine forces; that Russia has a stand- 
ing army of 658,000 men and reserves 
of 5,400,000; that Italy has a standing 
army of 380,000 and reserves of 2,990,- 
000 men; that Jugoslavia has a stand- 
ing army of 142,000 and reserves of 2,- 
000,000; that Czechoslovakia has an 
army of 14,000 and reserves of 1,400,- 
000; that Poland has an army of 242,000 


sey in which the respondent seeks to 
enjoin alleged infringement of patent 
rights. 

The patent in question, the brief states, 
was issued to the respondent, January 
16, 1917, for a cinder concrete building 
block and methods of making the same. 
Concrete is made by mixing cement and 
water with an inert material, called the 
aggregate, it is explained. 

Sand, crushed stone, slag, cinders, 
burned clay and a great many other ma- 
terials are used for th eaggregate, so| 
that the patentee’s block cannot be sup-| 
ported alone on the fact that he used an! 
entire cinder aggregate and used no sand! 
at all, the brief states. 


| revenues as may be pledged for the pay- 

ment of one or more loans floated by 
Austria in an aggregate net amount of 
not more than 725,000,000 Austrian 
schillings (the schilling is about 14.05 
cents) and for a period of not more 
‘than thirty years from July 1, 1929; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with the 
approval of the President, is hereby au- 
thorized to conclude an agreement, as 
set forth below in general terms, for the 
; settlement of the indebtedness of Austria 
{to the United States. 

Provided, however, That the terms 
and conditions of such settlement shall 
not be less favorable than the terms and 
conditions granted by Austria to any of 
the other relief creditor Governments, 
|and should more favorable terms or con- 


The patent is sought to be upheld, the 
it: 


brief deciaves, on the ground of ditions be granted by Austria to any of 


S\the other relief creditor Governments, 
; the Secretary of the Treasury, with the | 


2 ; approval of the President, is authorized | 


[Continued on Page 2, 


Column 4.] 





Machinery Exports 
Set Record for Year, Bank Clearings Reach 


Gain of $27,000,000 Reserded| High Total in England 
Over 1927 Level. 


Exports of industrial machinery in Surpassed All Records. 
1928, amounting to $209,449,000, exceeded | 


1927 by $27,000,000 and surpassed 1921, | Bankers’ clearings in Great Britain, | 
the last year of the postwar boom, the, yearly, monthly, weekly, and daily, sur- | 


; s ‘passed all previous records in 1928, the 
reise 2 Commerce announced American Trade Commissioner at Lon- 
January . e announcement follows ‘don, Frederick E. Lee, advised the De- 
in full text: partment of Comfnerce January 30. The| 

A record peak was reached in 1928 by! full text of the Department’s statement 
United States exports of industrial ma-! flows: 


: E : The Bankers’ Clearing House, London, 
chinery. Shipments totaled $209,449,- |has announced clearings for the year at 
000, exceeding 1927 by nearly $27,000,- | £44,204,729,000, an increase of 6.3 per 


|000 and even surpassing 1921, the last|cent over previous record. clearings of 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


‘hemi for 1928 Said to Have 


and reserves of 2,000,000; and that 
Japan has an army of 210,000 and re- 
serves of 2,000,000 and is now building 
16 cruisers and 33 submarines. 


“That is the proposition that con- 
fronts us” Senator Reed said. “It is 
not a proposition of whether you want 
to live in heaven or not. There is no 
heaven where we live.” 


The one lesson that should be learned 
by history he said, is that: 
“There must be preparation or there 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


'Bids on Argentine 


Air Mail to Be Asked 


February 28 Tentatively Set for 
Opening of Proposals. 


The Post Office Department is planning 
to call for bids for a new foreign air 
mail service along the western coast of 
Cristobal, Canal Zone, and Santiago, 
Chile, it was stated orally at the De- 
partment January 30. } F 

Proposal blanks outlining the condi- 
tions and requirements of the Depart- 
ment for carrying American and foreign 
mails over this route will be made avail- 
able to prospective bidders. The De- 
partment, it was said tentatively set 
Februray 28 for the opening of bids. 

The new route to Santiago, Chile, is 
another link in the Department’s pro- 
posed air mail service to Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. On February 4, the Depart- 
ment plans to inuagurate a new air 
mail service between Maimi, Florida, and 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. The Department 
now has in operation an air mail service | 
between Maimi, Florida, and Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, which will be connected 


year of the postwar boom period, ac-! 
cording to figures by S. R. March, in-|! 
dustrial machinery division of the De- 
partment. 


£51,550.541,000 established in 1927. 

An all-time monthly record was set in 
October with a total clearing of £3,960,- 
965,000. The previous high monthly rec- 


ord was held by January, 1925, when| 
elearing reached £8,770,864, 000. The 
week ended July 4 showed the highest 
weekly figures for all time, £1,093,229,- 
000, which surpassed the previous record | 
for the week ended October 5, 1927, by 
|some £57,507,000. 

The last day of the year set the new 
record for daily turnover, with clearings 
at £273,764,000, compared with £263,255,- 


-Metal-working machinery exports 
showed greatest activity for a final gain 
of 36 per cent. Their steady increase} 
since the war culminated in a total value | 
of $34,128.715, exceeding 1927 by over! 
$9,000,000. | 

Textile, sewing and shoe machinery 
showed similar increase of about $1,-; 
=“ to . total of $18,846,112; mining, | 
oil-well and pumping machinery about | 000 for the previous clearing-house rec- 
$100,000 to $35,690,969; and caneuhadied teod day of pe il 30, 1925. ‘On 15 ae 
and conveying machinery inerease of} sions during the year the daily total ex- | 
\ 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] [Continued on Page 4, Column 6,1 


with the new route now proposed to San- 
| tiago, Chile, it was declared. 

The Department, it was explained, is 
planning to encircle the Caribbean Sea 
with an American air mail service, and 
the proposed route to Santiago, Chile, 
is the forging of another link in a 
chain of air mail services to Latin- 
American countries, 

The statement also. was made at the 


| Department that the Postmaster, Gen- 


eral, Harry S. New, has made no de- 
cision with respect to the awarding of 
a contract for the proposed air mail 


| service between Brownsville, Texas and 


Mexico City, via Vera Cruz, Mexico. The 
matter of an award still was under con- 
sideration by the Postmaster General, it 
was stated, 


% 
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™ 
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Prohibition Cases 
Said to Be Delayed 


By Court Congestion | Piree 


Senator Reed Declares Legal 
Machinery Is Inadequate 
To Handle Trials Now 
Pending. 


Senator Reed (Rep.), Pennsylvania, in 
a letter to Bishop James Cannon, jr., of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
has stated that he will continue to op- 
pose the $24,000,000 addition to the 

_ funds for prohibition enforcement on the 
ground that the existing legal ma- 
chinery, particularly in Pennsylvania, is 
not now adequate to handle the cases 
made by the prohibition enforcement 
agents with the existing funds for that 
purpose. The $24,000,000 item was in- 


serted in the first deficiency appropria- | 


tion bill by the Senate recently but has 
not yet been accepted by the House of 
Representatives. . 
Many Cases Nol Prossed. 

Recalling that between 700 and 800 
prohibition cases had to be nol prossed 
in the Western District of Pennsylvania 
during the last year because “they could 
not be reached on the Federal docket 
or because the witnesses had died or dis- 


appeared, and it was judged impossible | 
obtain convictions,” Senator Reed | 


to 
wrote: 

“Prohibition enforcement, in other 
words, is controlled by the neck of the 
bottle in this case, the district attorney’s 
office and the courts.” 


The Senator declared that he cannot | 


see how larger appropriations for en- 
forcement will be helpful “while this 
condition exists.” 


A memorandum on the prohibition en- | 


forcement situation in Pennsylvania has 

been prepared by Senator Reed’s office, 

It reads in full text as follows: 
Western District: 


been nol prossed or withdrawn during 
the past 18 months in Western Pennsy]- 
vania. Between 700 and 800 were nol 
prossed last year. 
made by Federal officers in the 18 months 
period were turned over to county courts 
for trial. 

Approximately 700 cases are now 
awaiting trial in the Federal Courts, In 
other words, the prohibition enforcement 
organization with the funds now availa- 
ble is able pile up more cases than can 
be disposed of by the courts. Prohibi- 
tion enforcement is handicapped not by 
lack of funds for enforcement but by 
congestion in the courts and, to some 
extent, by the failure of local authorities 
to cooperate with Federal agencies. 

Middle and Eastern Districts: Col- 
onel Wynne, Prohibition Administrator in| 
Philadelphia, advises that for the year| 
ending June 30, 1927, 39 per cent of pro-! 
hibition cases were dropped for various 
reasons, principally because they were 
so old it was impossible to obtain con- 
victions, the chief witnesses having died 
or disappeared; for the nine months 
period ending March 31, 1928, 29 per 
cent of all prohibition cases were like- 
wise nol prossed; for the calendar year 
1928, approximately 90 cases in the East- 


ern District and 18 cases in the Middle | 


District were nol prossed for similar 
reasons, 

Colonel Wynee states that the Civil 
Service Commission thus far has been 
unable to supply sufficient number of 
eligibles to fill vacancies in the prohibi- 
tion enforcement organization, due to 


the nature of the examinations and the! 


failure of many men in the enforcement 
organization to qualify for permanent 
appointments. 

Another difficulty encountered in con- 
nection with prohibition enforcement is 
that cases must be heard by United 
States Commissioners, who in most in- 
stances are practicing lawyers, are so 
busy that they cannot keep up with Col- 
onel Wynne and his staff. Colonel Wynne 
says in summarizing the Eastern en- 
forcement situation that until these con- 
ditions are gorrected, it would be like 
“throwing money out of the window” to 
allocate additional funds for prohibition 
enforcement in the districts coming un- 
der his jurisdiction. 

United States Attorney Dunsmore, of | 
the Middle District, says there is littic| 
or no congestion in the Federal Courts | 
there and this is confirmed by Colonel | 
Wynne. The Federal authorities in the 
Middle District have received much! 
greater cooperation from the local au-| 
thorities than in some parts of the Easi- 
ern and Western Districts. It is well 
known that the enforcement problem in 
the Middle District is less acute than 
it is in the Eastern and Western Dis- 
tricts. 

From these facts, it is clear that the 


prohibition enforcement problem in Penn- | 


sylvania is attributable not to the inade- 
quacy of funds for enforcement but to 
congestion in the courts, and to some 
degree, to the cumbersome machiner 
for the trial of offenders. 

: It may be noted that President Cool- 
idge, Secretary Mellon and the two Penn- 
sylvania Prohibition Administrators are 
all on record as believing additional ap- 
propriations for prohibition enforcement 
to be unnecessary at this time. 


y 


Bill Offered to Ciesie 
Memorial University 


Creation of a national university, 
which would be named the Washington 
Memorial University, is proposed in a 


bill (H. R. 16644) which Representative, 


Guyer (Rep.), of Kansas City, Kans., 
has just introduced in the House. The 
bill was referred to the Committee on 
Education, 


“The Washington Memorial Univer- 


sity shall be,” the bill provides, “a post- | 


graduate institution; shall confer no de- 
grees, but may issue certificates of at- 
tendance; and shall be wholly nonpoliti- 
cal and nonsectarian. It shall have at 
its disposal the facilities of the various 
museums, libraries, observatories, and 
other research institutions of the Federal 
Government, subject to such regulations 
for their use as may be prescribed by the 
authorities in charge.” 
The university, according to the bill, 
would be in commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington, would be “at the seat of 
the Federal Government,” and would be 
administered by the Chief Justice of the 
United States, the Commissioner of 
Education, the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Education, the chairman 
and 12 others to be appointed by the 
President. 
The sum of $12,000,000 would be ap- 
propriated to carry out the purposes of 
the bill, and a fund of $60,000,000 would 


be appropriated as an endowment for) 


the university, 


at, 


A. 


Prohibition Ad-' 
ministrator Pennington advises that ap- | 
proximately 1,000 prohibition cases havc | 


Eight hundred cases | 


2936) 


Reduction in Cost of Federal Government 
of 1927 Credited to Budget 


To Low Point 


The low point in cost of the Federal 
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or Lord Expects Annual Appropriations to Increase 
As Population and National Needs Expand. 


penny—and I think can be understood 


Government in the postwar period was!even by the schoolboy who said he had 


reached in 1927, and the American peo- 
ple can look for expansion in expendi- 
tures as population and demand for gov- 
ernmental activities increase, it was 
stated by the Direetor of the Budget, 
Brig. Gen. Herbert M. Lord, in the course 
of his recent address to the Government’s 
business organization. 

General Lord spoke at the semiannual 
meeting of the organization, January 
|28, at which President Coolidge also ad- 
dressed the departmental and bureau 


jits operation for the past eight years. 


| was published in the issue of January 29. 


The full text of General Lord’s ad- 
| dress follows: 

| Some years ago Peter Cornelius, 
more or less well-known musician, com- 
| posed a musical number called “Ein 
|Ton” or “One Tone.” One note dom- 
inates the entire composition. Measure 
|follows measure, chord succeeds chord 
in rich and varying harmony, but that 
persistent, never-changing note marches 
|on, commanding the musical unfoldment. 

It is always there, insistently assert- 
ing itself. The pleasing harmonies, the 
musical variations, the changing phases 
of this unusual number are artistically 
woven in and around that ever-appeal- 
ing, ever-insistent, néver-varying, never- 
silent note. 

Any departure from that command- 
ling tone not in accord with the law of 
| harmony would yield an unmusical dis- 
sonance to mar the beauty and perfec- 
tion of the composition and discordantly 
interfere with the enjoyment afforded 
the listener. 


Twice each year for eight years we 





cuss the nation’s business. These con- 


ferences have all been “One Tone” gath- | 


erings. Their dominant note has always 
been “economy.” 

No matter what the subject discussed, 
the keynote has always been the same— 
“economy”—with its inseparable com- 
rade and companion, “efficiency.” 


‘Policy of Economy 
Pursued by Budget 


Our efforts to make effective this 
never-changing note of constructive econ- 


omy, our endeavor to achieve harmoni- | 


ous and worthwhile résults have, I am 
sure, been more successful than the at- 
tempt of the colored brother to entice 
music from his saxophone. A friend 
asked him how he was getting on with 
his saxophone. 

“Porely, porely,” was the discouraged 
reply. “Ah blows into that instrument 
the sweetest noises you all evah heard, 
but de mos’ awful of a blah comes out 
of de otha end.” 

In our campaign for constructive econ- 
omy the aim has always been to plead 
| for the obvious, possible, and reasonable 
thing, to urge policies that would ap- 
peal to Federal administrators as sound 
and workable...We bave tried to show 
our fellow-workers that what.we wanted 
them to do was what they should do, 

If our efforts for retrenchment and 
efficiency were to be successful we must 
have something more than perfunctory 
assistance from service people. Hearty, 
whole-souled cooperation was necessary. 

That kind of cooperation we have had. 
| It is because of this attitude on the part 
|of our personnel, because of their in- 
terest in better administration, that so 
| few false notes, so few discordant blahs, 
|have marred the harmonious full-toned 
|chords of accomplishment, woven in and 
|about that dominating, never-ceasing note 
| of “economy.” 
| The Budget System.—We have a great 
| deal to say about the Budget system— 

possibly too much. 


| I wish, however, to emphasize the fact | 


|that the Budget organization comprises 
jnot only the President, the Budget Bu- 
|reau, the Budget officers of the various 
‘departments and establishments, the 


chiefs with respect to the budget and | 


have met in friendly conference to dis- | 


no difficulty with algebra and geometry, 
but couldn’t understand mathematics. 
That year—1927—was also distin- 
guished as the year of largest surplus— 
$635,809,921.70, which you may recall 
we applied to the debt, saving thereby 
$25,000,000 in annual interest. 


| Expenditures to Grow 
|With Expanding Nation 
Expenditures and Growth.—That 1927 


figure of $2,974,029,674.62 is the lowest 
expenditure level this Government will 


| 
| 


| 


}ever see, ‘ : 

| The country is growing, expanding, 
| increasing—105,000,000 and 
1 120,000,000 in 1928. 

; You can’t run a modern mogul loco- 


in 1920 


a | motive for the money that was sufficient | 


{to maintain and operate an_ old-style 
, wood-burning engine. When legitimate 
operating expenses fail to show develop- 
| ment and growth it will be evidence that 
|something is radically wrong with the 
' Republic. 

From now on we can look for steady 
| increase in necessary national expendi- 
tures. This, however, does not change 
| budget policy nor weaken the demand 
for the strictest economy in Federal 
| operations. Rather that demand is 
, Strengthened. 


jimportant projects will present them- 
| selves, calling for more money from 
it 
| 


the revenues, unless they are courage- | 


| ously controlled and wisely directed into 


}channels of useful and necessary pur- | 


| poses, burdensome additional taxes, or 
| inability to carry on necessary construc- 
tive work, will result. Certainly we con- 
‘template no such possibility, 


:smallest expenditure and biggest sur- 
plus, forms the new starting point for 
budget operations. From now on instead 
| of striving each year to reduce expenses 
| below the preceding year we enter upon 
‘a new and equally important duty to see 
:that advancing costs are reflected in 
| necessary development and constructive 
progress. 

| Increasing costs.—Expenditures in 
11928 exceeded the 1927 record by $149,- 
| 935,355.73. This was almost entirely due 
|to new legislation providing for new 
| projects of great national importance. 
We managed, however, with the aid 


With the growth of the country new | 


he Treasury, and no matter how great | 


And the year 1927, with its record of | 
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Air Service to Open Bill for Deporting Undesirable Aliens 


Is Giver Approval by House Committee 


On April 1 Between 
London and Karachi 


‘Route to Require 6 Days to 
Traverse Against 30: Days 
By Rail, and 
Water. 


Air passenger, baggage and mail 
service between London and Karachi, 
India, will be inspected April 1, it was 
stated orally, January 30, at the Trans- 
portation Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Passengers will embark at either 


| The full text of the President’s address | qeveloping gloriously. Its population is | terminus and in six days arrive at the 


destination that would otherwise require 


30 days to reach, it was stated. Part 
lof the trip, from Basel, Switzerland, to 
the coast of Italy, will be made by train 
at night. , 

Five planes will be placed in the serv- 
ice when it is opened. After some time, 
it is hoped to offer service twice a 
week over this route. The Imperial Air- 
| ways of England, which is undertaking 
to open this route, is to earn a subsidy 
of £335,000 annually for the first five 
years of its operation on this and other 
routes in Europe and India. 


Capacity of Planes. 

Planes, to be used will have a ca- 
pacity of 10 or 12 passengers. Plans 
are being made for accommodating six 
or oo persons with baggage and air 
mail. 


quire 30 days, and that, if the saving 
in time is considered, the fare by aero- 
plane will be low. 

The first leg of the journey will be 
from London to Basel, over the route 
which has been maintained during the 
summer months. From Basel, the pas- 
sengers will go by train over night to 
| the coast of Italy, where they will board 
!a seaplane which will fly via Greece and 





Cairo To Basra. 


At Cairo this seaplane will connect 
| with a plane which will travel from 
| Cairo to Basra, Arabia. The journey 
from Basra to Karachi will be along 
the Persian coast. 

Final plans for the route have been 
held up, it was explained, by difficulty 
in obtaining a base in Persia. The 


The Imperial Airways points out that | 
a journey by train and boat would re-| 


circle the Mediterranean coast to Cairo. | 


of a $50,000,000 reduction in interest, to} Persian Government has been objecting 


;end the year with a surplus of $398,- 
| 828,281.06. Of this amount $367,358,- 
| 710.12 was applied to the debt with afi 
annual interest saving of $14,000,000. 
| The present year.—The current year 
ithus far has not been a happy one for 
the budget organization. An original 
| estimated surplus of $252,540,283 was by 
new legislation, including tax reduction, 
| transformed into a threatened deficit of 
| $94,000,000. 
| At the last meeting of this organiza- 
| tion in June the President called atten- 
‘tion to this radical change in prospects, 
stated that he nevertheless contemplated 
/no deficit. at the end of the year, and 
called his executives and administrators 
into action, to work another transforma- 
tion—to convert that $94,000,000 indi- 
cated deficit into an assured surplus. 
By his direction the expenditure pro- 
{gram for the year was radically modi- 
e 


The pruning knife fell here and there 
, and everywhere in the grim fight for a 
| balanced budget. Proposed expenditures 
‘of doubtful immediate necessity went 
under the guillotine. Every year since 
{the installation of the budget system 
| has been a fighting year, but this year 
we are making the supreme fight of our 
history. 

A man and his wife were brought be- 
fore the judge for disturbing the peace. 
‘In response to the judge’s inquiry the 
man explained: 
| “It was this-a-way, Jedge. Me and the 
‘wife was quarreling over the wash 
money. She called me a lazy loafer and 
hit me over the head with a kittle. 
knocks her down. Up she comes and 


|Chief Coordinator, our splendid coordi- | knocks me down and kieks me in the 
nating boards, the area coordinators, and | neck.” 

the 280 Federal business associations,; «“wro}), what then?” asked the judge 
but includes every person in the Federal| «weojj’ then we gets mad and starts 
service. When we speak of potest to fight.” 

achievements we are voicing the ac- - ‘ : 

complishments of the people in the Fed- | And we have started to fight. We 


n % hav had a deficit si he i ra- 
| eral service and the Congress that in its | 0 act om punce she angers 


| wisdom gave us our Budget system. 
| The man of the house arrived héme 
{from militia drill and pridefully in- 


formed the members $f his family that | 


jhe had been appointed corporal. 
| “Are we corporals, too?” 
asked the children. 

| “No, no, children,” replied the mother 
,of the family, “only me and your pa.” 
| But not so in this successful fight 
|against waste, indifference, and inef- 
| ficiency, for we are all corporals and en- 
titled to wear the chevrons*f honorable 
Budget service. 

The Federal Budget system is no 
longer an experiment. It is not strange 
that its entry into Government opera; 
tions was regarded with misgivings by 
administrators who through years had 
experienced little control over their es- 
timates and less control over their ex- 
penditures, 

It, however, has come to stay. Chief 
Executives, Cabinet officers, budget di- 
rectors, bureau chiefs will continue to 
play their parts and pass off the stage, 
but the fundamental importance of 
budgeting is so evident that it has be- 
come the fixed policy of the Government. 

The manner in which the policy is 
carried out, the methods of the Budget 
Bureau, may be legitimate objects of 
criticism, but the system itself defies at- 
tack. And the attitude today of the 
| people in the service leads one to think 
{that they believe in it and approve 
of it. 
| It is possible, however, in some cases, 
|that this attitude may be one of resig- 
|nation. Said one friend to another: 
| “I understand your daughter is taking 
piano lessons. What progress is she 
making?” ’ 

“Improving, I think,” was the answer, 
“either that or we are getting more used 
to it.’ 

A New Starting Point—In budget 
discussions heretofore we have made our 
comparisons with the year 1921. That 
W * the last year free from budget con- 
trol. 

The total expenditure for that year, 
| exclusive of debt reduction and postal 


eagerly 


| 


| 


that extraordinary outgo had been bat- 
tered down to $2,974,029,674.62. This 
gave us a reduction of $2,141,898,014.68 
in six years. 


: tion of the budget. We think it too late 
= begin now. We realize the serious- 
ness of the deficit threat, and are calling 
; out all our reserves to meet it. 

If we fail and June 30 finds the bal- 
' ance on the wrong side of the Treasury 
| ledger we propose that the Federal serv- 
, ice be able to say with clear conscience— 
'“We made an honeest fight for a bal- 
plies, we conserved our funds, we made 
| every endeavor to increase our receipts 
and reduce our expenditures, we have 
‘done all we could.” 

| One of the greatest assets of this 
great Government is the devotion of 
its personnel to the Federal service and 
| their whole-hearted commitment to the 
! particular projects with which they are 
|charged. It is therefore a radical de- 
;parture from the usual to call upon 


|these administrators and ask them to | expect to send the first deficiency appro-| ys to regard the immediate price sta- 
modify their plans for the purpose of | priation bill (H. R. 15848) to conference | bilization as 
ance | January 31, for adjustment of differences | 


saving money with which to bal 
jthe National Budget. 


| The quite general ready and sym- 
Ithe service and shows its realization 
;that the importance of a balanced 
{budget outweighs the importance of 
| their especial projects. 

; One able Federal administrator who 
'disburses millions was greatly con- 
‘cerned when it was suggested that he 
{reduce his spending program by a con- 
siderable amount. Said he, “If I re- 
,duce my expenditures by that amount 
it will seriously interfere with m 
plans. What am I going totdo?” 

He was told the story of the woman 
on an Atlantic steamship. The sea got 
a little rough, and she sent for the 
colored steward. 

“What am I going to do if I am taken 
sick?” she asked. 

Said the steward, “Lady, it’s no use 
telling you what you’se goin’ to do if 
j you’se taken sick, You’se goin’ to do 
it anyhow.” 

The money is being saved! 

As a result of this drastic action 
;and an improvement in the revenue out- 


for the current year of $36,990,192, 
And while the flush of victory still 

|mantled our cheeks unexpected and un- 

|heralded demands rudely wiped out our 


{anced budget, we husbanded our sup- | 


to other planes flying over Persian ter- 
ritory. 


Open Sessions Advocated 
In Considering Nominations 


Notice was given in the Senate Janu- 
jary 30 by Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, that on the following day 
he would request consideration of his 
proposal to amend tiie Senate rules so 
that nominations in the future will be 
considered in open executive session 
rather than in a closed session, unless 
otherwise decided by a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote taken in secret session. 


Senators Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
fand Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
spoke in favor of the Jones proposal, 
| criticizing the secrecy surrounding con- 
sideration of the appointment of the 
Secretary of the Interior, Roy O. West. 

Referring to press reports of the vote 


on the confirmation of Secretary West, | 


Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, de- 
clared the published roll call was “no- 
toriously and scandalously incorrect.” 


‘“‘Nailability”’ of Concrete 
Issue in Patent Suit 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
“nailability,” or the quality of receiv- 
| ing and holding a nail, but “nailability” 
is now admitted to be old and has been 
proven to have existed many years be- 
fore the patentee secured his patent. 


The District Court of New Jersey) 


found the patents to be invalid? Upon 


| appeal, the Circuit Court of Appeals for | 


the Third Circuit found the patent valid 
and infringed. 

The court says, in effect, that all per- 
sons working in cinder concrete, a ma- 
| terial known for 50 years, infringe be- 


; cause their product has the inherent and | 


well-known characteristic of nailability, 
| the brief contends, and it is the con- 
| tention of the petitioners that the de- 


| cree of the Circuit Court of Appeals | 


|; should be reversed and the patent be 
| declared invalid. 
jucuieamateaiare 


Deficiency Measure 
| To Go to Conference 


} 
' 


Early Action Sought by House 
Committee on Rules. 


| 


A rule under which the House leaders 


| 


| between the two houses over the prohibi- 


|mittee on Rules January 30. 


| The Committee’s action follows the 


| parliamentary debate January 29 over) 


| the effort to bind the House conferees to 
|permit at expression of the House on 
the prohibition and tax refund amend- 
| ments regardless of what may be done in 
| the conference. 

| The chairman of the Committee on 
| Rules, it was announced, plans to call up 
jthe special rule for action January 31, 
with a view to expediting the bill into 
conference. 

The full text of the resolution agreed 
to by the committee follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 15848) 
An Act making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions to supply urgent deficiencies in cer- 
| tain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929, and prior fiscal 
years, to provide urgent supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1929, and for other purposes, 


expenses, Was $5,115,927,689.30, In 1927 | look, the budget for 1930 gs submitted| With Senate amendments thereto, be 


of the House Committee on Education,| six years later and six budget years—-|to Congress showed @ possible surplus | taken from the Speaker's table, the Sen- 


j}ate amendments be disagreed to, a con- 
ference be requested with the Senate 
;upon the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, and the managers on the part of 


The figures I have given, which have | $37,000,000 surplus and put in its place | the House at said conference be appointed 


been challenged, are exact—taken from 
the records even to the last straggling 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


J 


wtihout intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit, 


Measure as Passed by Senate 


Is Revised to Include Two 


Proposals of Representative Johnson. 


wr 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sion to the United States whether such 
deportation took place before or after 
the enactment of this Act, and if the 
entry or attempt to enter the United 
States takes place after the expiration 
\of 60 days after the enactment of this 
| Act, he shall be guilty of a felony and 
upon conviction thereof shall, unless a 
different penalty is otherwise expressly 
provided by law, be punished by im- 
|prisonment for not more than two years 
or by a fine of not more than $1,000, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. An 
alien sentenced to imprisonment under } 
this section shall not be deported until 
after the termination of the imprison- 
ment. 

(b) For the purposes of this section 
jany alien ordered deported (whether be-; 
fore or after the enactment of this Act) 
who has left the United States shal! 
'be considered to have been deported in 
[pursuance of law, irrespective of the } 
{source from which the expenses of his | 
transportation were defrayed or of the! 
place to which he departed. | 


’ 
‘Alien Subject to Exclusion 
Denied Landing Privilege 
| (ec) An alien subject to exclusion | 
from admission to The United States 
junder this section who is employed | 
\upon a vessel arriving in the United | 
States shall be excluded and deported | 
|without being entitled to any of the! 
‘landing privileges allowed by law to sea- | 
| men. 
(d) So much of section 3 of the Im- | 
jmigration Act of 1917 [U. S. C. Title 8, ; 


=| 
' 





Foreign Monopoly 
_ Of Newsprint Denied’ 


Senate Inquiry Unnecessary, 
Says Secretary of News- 
print Bureau. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] i 


‘of large investments in American news- | 
papers by foreign paper manufacturers 
/nor that of a monopoly in newsprint. 


an unrestricted market for newsprint, 
and would welcome a proposal for a Gov- 
ernment investigation of the possibility 
of producing newsprint from farm 
wastes. 


Professor 0. R. Sweeney, of the State 
College of Agriculture, at Ames, Iowa, 
testified briefly, to the effect that pro- 
|duction of paper from cornstalks and 
‘cotton stocks is feasible. He explained 
|that, in_the present state of the industry, 
jecornstalk paper cannot be produced for 
less than $49 per ton, which does not : 
permit its production commercially | 
since wood pulp paper under present , 
conditions ean be sold with profit at | 
practically that figure. 

The Committee will meet in executive ! 
session, January. 31, in an attempt to; 
dispose of the Schall resolution. ; 

A statement filed with the Committee | 
by Mr. Daily on behalf of his organiza- 
tion reads as follows in full text: 


The National Editorial Association, | 
representing the small daily and weekly }{ 
newspapers in the United States, is | 
vitally interested in the production and ; 
distribution of newsprint as it affects | 
prices to the small consumers, The as- 
sociation is concerned with that feature 
of S. Res. 292, dealing with the proposed 
inquiry into the alleged newsprint 
monopoly. 

The agreement reported to have been | 
reached between certain newsprint man- 
ufacturers and the publishers of larger 
daily newspapers does not benefit the 
smaller publishers, but has a contrary 
|effect. In fact, nowhere in the negotia- ! 
tions between these groups has there 
been evidence that the welfare of the 
smaller newspapers in this country is 
considered. 


It is true, of course, that the larger 
daily newspapers with enormous circula- 
tions consume an impressive percentage 
of the newsprint output. We have no 
quarrel with the arrangements under 
which the larger publishers are in a po- 
| sition to take advantage of volume in 
|obtaining long-term contracts with the 
larget producers of newsprint. 


But, we are gravely concerned that 
the price warfare which preceded the | 
final settlement between large producers 
and large consumers of newsprint may 
eventually react against the smaller con- 
sumers, 


Recognized trade authorities in the 
newsprint field, including the premiers 
|of Canadian Provinces, predict increases 
}in the selling price of newsprint. The 
| increased prices would be naturally ap- 
| plied to those not protected by contracts; 
that is, the smaller pubiishers. 
| It would be folly for the smaller pub- 
\lishers to remain complacent when con- 
|ditions forecast higher prices for news- 
print. It would likewise be unwise for 








a criterion for the future. | 
The smaller publishers’ interest in 
|this inquiry is based upon an experience 
of a few years ago when they were 


pathetic response to the President’s ap- | tion, tax refunds and other Senate amend-| obliged to pay $180 a ton for newsprint 
|peal emphasizes the splendid morale of | ments, was adopted by the House Com-| paper. 


At ‘hat time the Senate directed 
|the Federal Trade Commission to con- 
‘duct an inquiry into newsprint prices. 
It is significant to note that the Com- 
|mission was gravely concerned over the 
| price discrimination then existing 
against the smaller publishers, because 
they did not have the protection of con- 
tracts nor the financial resources of the 
larger publishers. The Department of 
Justice brought suit against some of the | 
larger manufacturers of newsprint, 
many of whom aré prominently identi- 
fied with the present newsprint contro- 
versy. 


Senate Receives Supply Bill 
For Department of War 


The War Department Appropriations 
bill CH. R. 15712), aggregating $447,- 
544,482, has been reported to the Senate. 
The measure as it passed the House 


” 


a 


Among the Senate increases are 
298,858 for the production or purchase 


|organized reserves. The Senate amend- 
}ments increase the appropriations for 


serve Corps to accommodate 21,000 of- 
ficers instead of 19,448 as provided by 
the House, 





totaled $445,431,455. 
| 


jof new airplanes and $983,533 for the | 


pay and allowances of the Officers’ Re- | 


| 


Section 186(j)] as reads as follows: “‘per- 
sons who have been deported under any 
of the provisions of this Act, and who 
may again seek admission within one 
year from the date of such deportation, 
unless prior to their reembarkation at 


a foreign port or their attempt to be| 


admitted from foreign contiguous terri- 
tory the Secretary of Labor shall have 
consented to their reapplying for ad- 
mission” is amended to read as follows: 
“‘persons who have been excluded from 
admission and deported in pursuance 
of law; and who may again seek admis- 
sion within one year from the date of 
such deportation, unless prior to their 


reembarkation at a place outside the} 


United States or their attempt to be 
admitted from foreign contiguous ter- 
ritor 
sented to their reapplying for admission.” 

Sec, 3. Any alien who hereafter en- 
ters the United States at any time or 
place other than as designated by immi- 


gration officials or eludes examination or | 


inspection by immigration officials, or ob- 
tains entry to the United States by a 
wilfully false or misleading representa- 
tion or the willful concealment of a mate- 
rial fact, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and, upon conviction, shall be 
punished by imprisonment for not more 
than one year or by a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. An alien sentenced to im- 
prisonment under this section shall not 


be deported until after the termination | 


of the imprisonment. 
Sec. 4. For the purposes of sections 2 
and 3 of this Act, section 19 of the Im- 


migration Act of 1917 [U. 8. C. Title 8, | 


Section 155], and section 3 of the Act 
entitled “An Act to exclude and expel 


from the United States aliens who are! 


members of the anarchistic and similar 
classes,” approved October 16, 1918 [U. 


S. C., Title 8, Section 137(h)], (all of | 


which sections provide that deportation 
shall not take place until the termina- 
tion of imprisonment) the imprisonment 
of an alien shall be considered as termi- 
nated upon his release from confinement, 
whether or not he is subject to rearrest 
or further confinement in respect of the 
same offense. 


Proceedings May Be 
Started at Any Time 


Sec. 5. Proceedings for the deporta- 


He said his organization wants to see | tation of an alien made deportable by | 


j this Act may be begun at any time after 
| the entry of such alien, without regaru 
'to any of the periods prescribed in the 
Immigration Act of 1917. 


Sec. 6. If any alien is liable to depor- | 


; tation upon any ground specified in any 
; Paragraph of this Act, he shall be de- 
' ported whether or not he is liable to de- 
; portation upon a ground specified in any 
other paragraph of this Act or in any 
| other law, and any alien who is liable 
| to deportation upon a ground specified 
‘in any law other than this Act shall be 
deported whether or not he is liable to 


deportation upon a ground specified in| 


this Act. 

Sec. 7. Te#ms defined in the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 shall, when used in this 
Act, have the meaning assigned to such 
terms in that Act. 


Sec. 8. This Act may be cited as the | 


“Undesirable Aliens Act of 1929.” 

An alien who is convicted of any of- 
fense (committed after the enactment 
of the Deportation Act of 1928 and 
within 10 years after entry) for which 
he is sentenced to imprisonment for a 
term of one year or more—at any time 
after entry, but not after the expiration 
of three years after the termination of 
the imprisonment. 

An alien who i&S convicted of any of- 
fense (committed after the enactment 
of the Deportation Act of 1928 and at 
any time after entry) for which he is 
sentenced to imprisonment for a term 
of one year or more, and who is there- 
after convicted of the same or any other 
offense (committed after the enactment 
of the Deportation Act of 1928 and at 


j any time after entry) for which he is 


sentenced to impriosnment for a term 
of one year or more—at any time after 
entry, but not after the expiration of 
; three years after the termination of the 
imprisonment, 
No conviction shall serve as a basis 
for deportation proceedings under para- 





The Guited Siates-B 


y the Secretary of Labor has con- | 


Radio Commission 
Extends Licenses 
Of Certain Stations 


Coastal, Point-to-point, Ex- 
perimental, and Ship 
Transmitters Affected 

By Order. 


Licenses of all coastal, point-to-point, 
experimental, and ship radio transmit- 
ting stations, expiring on February 1, 
were extended by the Federal Radio 
Commission for 45 days, or until March 
16, under a General Order (No. 58) made 
public January 30. 7 

The Commission also extended the li- 
censes of these classes which have ex- 
pired December 22, 1928, and upon which 
| renewal applications have been filed but 
not acted upon by the Commission. The 
|renewals are made under the customary 
conditions, to the effect that the hold- 
|ers shall not construe them as @ finding 
lor decision by the Commission. 
| The full text of the general order fol- 
| lows: Ye 

It is ordered: (1) That ali existing 
licenses covering coastal, point-to-point 
|experimental and ship radio transmit- 
ting stations, heretofore extended by 
|the Commission’s General Orders 1, 3, 
| 26, 39, 47, and 54, be, and the same are 
hereby, further extended for a period 
of 45 days to terminate at 3 o’clock a. 
|m,, Eastern Standard Time, March 16, 


1929; 
Other Licenses Extended. 


(2) That all licenses of these classes 
vuich have expired since December 22, 
| 1928, and upon which renewal applica- 
‘tions have been filed but not acted upon 
by the Commission, be, and the same 
are hereby, extended from expiration 
date to 3 o’clock a. m. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, March 16, 1929. 

This order, however, is subject to the 
‘conditions that it shall not be deemed 
or construed as a finding or decision 
by the Commission, or as any evidence 
| whatsoever that the continued use or 
‘operation of any said stations serves, 
lor will serve, public interest, con- 
venience or necessity, or that public 
interest, convenience or necessity would 
be served by the granting of any pend- 
ing application for a renewal of any 
of said licenses; and any licensee subject 
to this order who continues to use or 
operate his station during the period 
covered by this order, shall be deemed 
|to have consented to said conditions. 
Regulatory Rights Reserved. 
| The Commission reserves the right to 
change the frequency assignment of any 
station, the license of which is affected 
by this order, during the extension 
herein provided if, in the opinion of the 
Commission, such changes are advis- 
| able, ‘ . 
This order is subject to the following 
lexception: It shall not apply to any 
existing licenses heretofore issued by 
this Commission (as distinguished from 
licenses issued by the Department of 
Commerce prior to the establishment of 
the Commission under the Radio Act of 
1927, approved on February 23, 1927); 
all licenses in such cases to be governed 
by the terms and conditions of their 
| respective licenses from the Commission. 





graphs (6), (7), or (8) of subdivision (a) 
unless such conviction is in a court of 
record and the agua on such con- 
viction has become final. In the case of 
a sentence for an indeterminate term in 
which the minimum term under the sen- 
tence is less than one year, the term 
actually served shall, for the purposes 
of paragraphs (6), (7), and (8) of sub- 
division (a), be considered the term for 
which sentenced. An offense of which 
an alien, after conviction, has been un- 
conditionally pardoned, shall not be con- 
sidered an offense within the meaning 
of paragraphs (6), (7), or (8) of sub- 
division (a) of this section. 

An alien sentenced to imprisonment 
shall not be deported under any pro- 
vision of law until after the termination 
of the imprisonment. For the purposes 
of this subdivision (but not for the pur- 
poses of paragraphs (6), (7), and (8) 
of subdivision (a) of this section) the 
imprisonment shall be considered as 
terminated upon the release of the alien 
from confinement, whether or not he is 
subject to rearrest or further confine- 
ment in respect of the same offense. 
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Cruiser Bill Vital 
To National Safety 


Missourian Advocates Pas- 
sage of Measure With Pro- 
vision for Time Limit 
On Construction. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
must come defeat. War today is not 
a war of personal value.” 


“Had the German fleet been greatly | 
superior to the British,” asserted the | 
Senator, “in guns and metal, the British | 
fleet would have been sent to the bottom | 
before we entered the war. If it had 
been sunk, there is every human proba- 
bility we could not have put a man in 
Europe. 

“The lowa admiral tells us that 
cruisers are of no value,” he continued, 
pointing out that the German “Emden” 
had made the seas unsafe for commerce 
until it was destroyed. 

“A half dozen cruisers free on the sea 
would have destroyed all ocean shipping,” 
declared the Missourian, 
ments of the Senator from Iowa against 
cruisers are in the teeth of the opinions 
of the greatest military experts in the 
world. 

“The story of the world is a story of 
treaties made and broken.” 

Senator Reed decried the unprepared- 
ness faced by the United States in the 
last war, declaring not one American- 
made airplane crossed the German lines 
during the war. 

“George Washington may have been 
an old fool, but George Washington said 
that the best way to prevent war is to 
be prepared for war,’? Senator Reed 
stated. 


Favors Strong Navy 


The naval experts of Europe and 
Japan, in the Washington Disarmament 
Conference, “went around our diplomats 
like a cooper around a barrel and we 
were soon headed in without a spigot to 
breath from,” he told the Senate. 

While they preached a doctrine of 

. “hands across the sea, arms around the 
neck and kisses on the lip,” he asserted, 
Europe was building cruisers. 


“All are preparing for the eventuality | 
we all hope will never occur, but we all} 


know may occur,” continued the Senator. 

“Why should Bermuda be fortified? 
British statesmen have sense to prepare 
for what may happen. I am in favor 
of a navy so strong that no two coun- 
tries could defeat it.” 

Senator Reed declared that he would 
not vote for a postponement of the 
cruiser construction. 

“We have just listened to the greatest 
speech that will ever be delivered from 
the school of the old order of things, 
that starts with cannibalism,” declared 
Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, as 
Senator Reed concluded. “I have volun- 
teered three times in- the service of my 
country, and I am not ashamed to stand 


up in the Senate and say I am a paci-| 


_ fist. I hate war. But we cannot abol- 

ish war if we build on the old order of 
things. When the story of the Senator 
from Missouri is written, his-vote for 
the multilateral treaty will be consid- 
ered the greatest he ever cast in this 
body.” 

Senator Brookhart stated that genera- 
tions of military preparation in the 
United States had been found useless in 
the World War. 


“There is more imagination in this 
thing called préparation for war than 
in all the pacifism in the world,” de- 
clared Senator Brookhart. 


Committee Meetings 


of the 


Senate and House 


January 31, 1929. 


Senate 


Post Offices and Post Roads, hearing 
on nomination of postmaster at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., 10:30 a. m. 

Public Lands and Surveys, executive, 
to consider report on cancellation of Salt 
Creek contract, 10 a. m. 


Interstate Commerce, hearing on nom- 
ination of Pat M. Neff to be mem- 
ber of Interstate Commerce Commission, 
10:30 a. m. 

Agriculture, executive, 11 a. m. 

Post Offices and Post Roads subcom- 
mittee on patronage investigation, hear- 
ing, 10 a. m. 


House 
Ways and Means, 
10 a. m. : 

Rules, hearing, Minimizing future war 
profits, 10:30 a. m. 

Irrigation, hearing, loans for levee dis- 
tricts, 10 a. m. 

Military, hearing, transfer of military 
parks to Interior Department, 
a.m. 

Agriculture, 
hills, 10 a. m. 

Rivers and Harbors, hearing, hydraulic 
laboratory, 10 a. m. 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries, hear- 
ing, extension life of the Radio Commis- 
sion, 10 a. m. 


hearing, tariff, 


executive, 


Secretary Kellogg Explains 
Treaty With Austria 


—— 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- | 
lations during an executive session on| 
January 30 heard an explanation by the | 


Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, of | Commission until these 
a commericial treaty recently negotiated | 


with Austria. It was announced through | 
the office of the chairman, Senator Borah | 
(Rep.), of Idaho, that no action had been | 
taken with reference to the Chinese 
treaty. 

During the same meeting the Commit- | 
tee ordered reports to the Senate recom- 
mending the ratification of treaties of | 
arbitration and conciliation with Bul- 
garia and with Yugoslavia. 


Civil Service Measure 
Given Favorable Report 


The Lehlbach bill (H. R. 16643), which 
would reclassify salaries of employes un- 
der the Civil Service was favorably re- 
ported to the House on January 30 by 
the House Committee on the Civil Serv- 
ice. The bill was amended by the Com.- | 
mittee by inserting a clause providing | 
that the reclassification go into effect | 
April 1, 1929, | 





|chant Marine and Fisheries. 


Plone Committee Begins Inquiry Into Award 
Of Short Wave Channels for Radiotelegra ph 


Letter Criticizing Alleged Past Activities of Persons Inter- 
ested in Universal Company Is Read. 


An investigation into the circumstances qualified to do what they say they can 
surrounding the grant of 40 short-wave} do, but the technicians say so,” he de- 
channels to the Universal Wireless Com-| clared. ' 
munications Company, Inc., by the Fed- Commissioner Lafount said that the 
eral Radio Commission for the establish-| Commission, in granting the channels, 
ment of a nation-wide network of radio-' was not trying to create a monopoly, 
telegraph stations, was beeun January 30 | but on the other hand, meant to create 
before the House Committee on Mer-} competition. The Radio Corporation of 

| America, he added, “is not denied, and, 
Representative Free (Rep.), of San in my personal opinion, will mot be 
Jose, Calif., began examination, with | denied, and I believe they will be allo- 
Radio Commissioner Harold A. Lafount cated what they have applied for?’. He 
on the stand, and expressed _ the view,! made clear that this was his personal 
after introducing certain evidence, that | view, and that he did not know the 4$udg- 


the Commission “had taken its. duty 


ment of the remainder of the Commis- 


“The argu- 


lightly” in awarding the channels to the! sion. 
| Universal Company. “T appreciate 
| Mr. Free read into the record a let-| R. GC. A. to radio. 
|ter from George W. Lawrence, of Buf-} sponsible for practically saving radio 
| falo, N. Y., addressed to the Committee’s for the United States of America. Yet 
| Chairman, Representative White (Rep.),, I do not think we should discriminate 
of Lewiston, Me., which took issue with’ foy or against them for that w3reason. 
a letter of Representative Mead (Dem.), ! They should be on the same footing with 
of Buffalo, N. Y., respecting the “stand. | every other appiteant.” 
ing” of the various individuals sponsor- Comnissioner Lafount took wp the 
ing the Universal Company. oD | broadcasting situation, allocation of sta- 
Mr. Lawrence, in his letter, criticized| tions and power, chain programs, and 
severely alleged past activities of sev-. the like prior to his testimony om _ short 
|eral persons interested in the Universal! waves. He declared the reallocation a 
| Company, and asserted that the state-! success, but that mistakes have been 
|ments could be verified by an investiga- made and must be corrected, and recom- 
| tion. ' mended = the Commission be ex- 
° ° | tended another year after March 15 as 
Further Investigation ian administrative body, as is provided 
Of Stockholders Favored in the White Bill. ; 


| Referring to the letter of Representa- | Chairman Sykes 
| tive Mead, attesting to the character of | Discusses Award 


stock 's i ris - & : ‘i 
= < holders in the enterprise, a The Vice Chairman of the Radio Com- 
}resentative Free said, he felt there Roc“ oo tekes in teat’ 
should be further investigation in view | ™Ss10n, Bugene O. Sykes, In testifying 
of the contradictory letter of Mr ‘before the Committee January 29 dis- 
| Lawrence. Representative Larsen, | Cussed the award of the Commission to 
(Dem.), of Dublin, Ga., however thought | eg Wireless Communications 
—— had “written a libelous | “I voted for it,” said Judge Sykes, 
ms ; , , “and I am satisfied that the people be- 
The full evidence in the case should; hind it are financially responsible and 
{be produced, including the letter from! of good character. [ was much inter- 
Svan tie are oe a ested 2 fact nat oy . ches 
empsey ep.), Lockport, N. Y., an were asked for 110 cities, whereas the 
statement as to the standing of the man: Mackay interests and the R. C. A. were 
who wrote this letter”, said Representa- '‘ applying for at’ least as many channels, 
jtive Larsen. “It is very easy to make; but not for nearly as many cities.” 
ja “eo ngnne . man = group 7 Cane ene Evie en Sree be- 
men and write slanderous letters.’ ' cause of the “‘wast disparity in e nun- 
To this Representatives Free replied: | ber of cities that each proposed to serve, 
“T think you will get an earful out of | he was inclined toward the Universal 
them when I examine them on the stand ; Company. But this, he said, was not the 
this afternoon.” I.do not desire to cast ' deciding factor. i 
any reflection on either Mr. Mead or Mr. Discussing the matter of creating a 
Dempsey. ! monopoly in Yadio communications, in 
Representative Free asked the - | ppestib to eae — — wane 
mittee’s permission to examine Dr, John | foreign interests, Mr. Sykes declared as 
Nathansohn, general representative of ! he construed it, the Radio Act does not 
|the Universal Company; Former Repre- ; indicate the creation of a monopoly. 
fsentative John Baer, of North Dakota; | 
land Douglas A. Seeley, assistant counsel 
for the company. 


the service of the 
The R, C, A. was re- 











“As I interpret it, it is not t reate | Wn 
he | iheeperet, 1, f — | tained for the support of the Navy afloat. 





10;30 | 


fairs said these Indians have been with- 
out a reservation and have become badly 
seattered, and that there are about 700 


Department | 


but to prevent a monopoly.” he said. 
He expressed the belief that there will 
| | be competition in the continental short- 
Says Company Must wave bands, eventually, just as where it 
| Prove Ability has been provided in tranoceanic com- 
| “If the Commission is granting munication. 
were worth of channels to nd = ji 
| Tom, Dick and Harry, I say that it is in- I d L | 
| competent,” declared Representative rn lan esis ation 
Free, after his preliminary examination . 
of Commissioner Lafount. | P d H 
Asked -what investigations the Radio S asse in ouse 
Commission had made of the corpora- 
tion, Commissioner LaFount declared he ° ° 
had conducted his own and had ascer-| Settlement of Irrigatiom and 
tained “though banker friends” that ail | : : 
of the beckers vert Sanetany responsi- Tribal Claims Pro- 
e, so he declared he had seen a 7; 
—— in the ae Street Journal” , vided for. 
that the company did not intend to sell . Se era 
stock. He oat he had information to! A bill authorizing the Secretary of the 
the effect. that the company was financed | Interior to settle claims by agreement 
to oe canes = or ~ that | arising under operation of Indian irriga- 
under the restrictions placed on the com-| ,; oe x Ah eee 
pany by the Commission it must prove | tion projects (CH. R. 13977) was passed 
its ability to fulfill the contract, or else | January 30 by the House. Its purpose 
forfeit the channels. !is to extend to these projects benefits 
“Is Nathansohn a professional lobby- ! enjoyed by other Fedcral projects. 
jist?” asked Mr. Free, stating that he: Enactment of the proposed legislation, 
jhad information that Dr. Nathansohn' according to the Committee, would au- 
was “a lobbyist around the New York! thorize the Depariment of the Interior 
| State Legislature.” to settle claims for damages resulting 
Commissioner Lafount replied, that in ; from operations of the United States, its 
his opinion, he was not, and that he had | officers or employes, in the surwey, con- 
called at his office only a few times. struction, operation and maintenance of 
an ; irrigation works of Indian irrigation 
Says Commission b projects: , 
Employes Received Candy The bill, which now goes to the Senate, 
“I understand there has been a gen-/| was recommended ,by the Interior De- 
eral distribution of candy, meals and partment. The Department advised the 
liquor to everybody around the place by | Committee om Indian Affairs that, in 
|them (the Universal)” said Mr. Free. | constructing mew projects and im_ operat- 
“It is true that girls in the office have | ing works of existing projects, damages 
received candy for little favors,” replied | are suffered from time to time by the 
Mr. Lafount. “I have never tasted liquor | landowners from breaks in canals, con- 
in my life, and have never received any- | struction of mew laterals and flooding of 
thing from them,” he added, | lands, ‘resulting in destruction of crops 
Commissioner Lafount explained that | and other personal property. There is 
the original application of the Universal | no present general lav under which 
Company. was filed on January 12, 1928, ; damages of this nature can be settled, 
and that. the company endeavored to! according to the Department,  uniless 
|prove that it could duplicate a single | such damages are due to negligence, ete. 
| short wave channel five times, or inother}| The House also passed (H. R. 13692) 
}words, that it could transmit five mes-"! to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
sages On a single radio channel, nor-| Claims to render final judgment on 
mally used for one. This ‘subsequently ; claims for the -relief of the Coos 
was demonstrated to the satisfaction of | (Kowes) Bay, lower Umpqua (Klawat- 
the Commission’s engineers, he declared. | set) and Siuslaw Tribes of Imdians of 
Lieut. Commander T. A, M. Craven,| Oregon. The Committee on Indian. Af- 
| Navy, technical adviser for short waves 
to the Commissioner, and A. Hoyt Tay- 
lor, Chief of the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory at Bellevue, D. C., said Commis- | of these Indians. . 
sioner Lafount “assured me” that the The bill provides that in the event of 
|apparatus was technically correct and | 2 recovery the value of the land taken 
that the company could do what it said ' will be limited to $1.25 an acre, except 
| it could. as to any inde within he = area 
, actually sold or disposed of umder acts 
Experts Approved Test, | of Congress establishine higher prices. 
\Mr. Lafount Declares ‘ There are from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 
“The laboratory test meant nothing to | acres of land which the Indians ceded 
me,” said Mr, Lafount, referring to a. under a treaty. 
demonstration of the equipment by the Two other measures (H. R. 8901 and 
Universal Company prior to the alloca~'H. R. 12520) conferring jurisdiction on 
tion. “It was only a laboratory test,! the Court of Claims involving: interests 
but the experts said it was all right.” j of the Kansas or Kaw tribe of Indians 
The Commission, said Mr. Lafount, and the Nez Perce Indians of Idaho, 
“ig amply protected in granting these; were passed in the House January 30. 
channels, for they wiil be held by the The first bill amends and reenacts the 
people do per- | 1925 act conferring the jurisdiction, The 
form as they say they can. If they, purposes of the bill, the committee ad- 
fail, the. channels will not be. contami- | vised the House, are to remove limita- 
nated in any way and may be reallo-; tion which prevents the Court of Claims 
cated.” from reviving’ claims heretofore passed 
Representative Free explained that the upon by the Kaw Commission, and the 
reason for his close examination of the} limitation preventing that court from 
incident was because when, as District eee the attorneys for the Indians a 
Attorney of his county in California, ‘“‘a; fee in excess of $25,000, “no matter how 
fake Marconi radio company milked the| large the recovery nor how protracted 
people out of about a million dollars.” the litigation.’” The committee said the 
“In the Universal Case,” he declared, legislation is necessary to get a final 
“I cannot satisfy myself that the Com-| and conclusive settlement. 
mission was properly prepared when it Tha second bill (H. R. 12520), would 
granted these 40 channels to a company} permit; according to the Committee, the 
not knowing whether they had a dollar’s ; Nez Perce tribe to bring into court any 
worth of stock. It seems to me that the! grievances growing out of the treaties of 
Radio Commission has taken its duty | 1855, 1863 and the agreement of May 
very lightly, to take an article from the 1, 1893. The bill involves claims for com. 
Wall Street Journal or a whisper from | pensation for land containing old agency 
a lobbyist.” | buildings and improvements, approxi- 
In opening his testimony, Mr. La-j; mately $5,157, sold without payment to 
fount stated that he agreed with the. the tribe; a claim under the 1893 agree- 
statement of Vice Chairman E. 0, Sykes, | ment, approximately $63,000; and a claim 
made before the Commission the preced-' for gold mimed and removed by white 
ing day respecting the grant to the Uni-| men from Nez Perce reservation, “by 
versal Company. “I do not know of my | trespass,” involving from $250,000 to 
own knowledge that they are technically | $300,000 according to the claims, 





Naval Appropriations 


Reduced in Bill as 
‘Submitted in House 


Supply Measure Provides for 
$353,923,498 in Expend- 
itures During Fiscal 


Year 1930. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and $3,705,000 is intended to supplement 
current-year Marine Corps  appropria- 
tions. Hence, taking these supplemental 
items into account, the disparity _be- 
tween 1929 and 1930 in direct appro- 
pore becomes increased to $19,- 


Smaller Sums Needed. 

“Broadly speaking, the whole of the 
difference between the two years is be- 
cause Of the~lesser sums required for 
‘Increase of the Navy’ and ‘Major altera- 
tions, naval vessels,” these two items 
yielding $19,575,000, a goodly portion of 
which has been employed to offset in- 
creases im other directions; principally 
the Naval Reserve, construction and re- 
pair of wessels, pay, subsistence, and 
transportation of naval personnel, reserve 
fuel oil, and pay and expenses of the 
Marine Corps. 

“The Welch Act adds to the 1930 pay- 
roll expense approximately $800,000, in 
addition to which wage adjustments for 
the calendar year 1929 impose an ad- 
ditional burden on 1930 funds of ap- 
proximately $700,000. Additional pro- 


vision for 1929 for the last two items | 


remains to be made. 

“The accompanying bill, if held strictly 
to the Budget presentation, might very 
properly be termed ‘commonplace’ with 
the exception of the item relating to the 
Naval Reserve, which deals with reserve 
aviation. The estimates look to an addi- 
tion of eight ships during the year to 
the force in active commission. 

“No diminution is contemplated in the 
operation of this force and yet, in view 
of that fact, there must be need for ad- 


ditional enlisted personnel, for greater | 


outlays for maintenance and upkeep, and 
for operating expenses. For the latter 


we find an additional allowance for fuel | 


requirements; in other respects, or prac- 
tically so. 


Incongruity in Proposal. 

“The proposition is incongruous. If 
it be the intention to operate all the ships 
now in commission as well as those new 
ones approaching completion as and 
when ready for commissioning, it fol- 
lows that there must be expansion in 
personnel and for the added expense for 
operating and for the proper upkeep of 
that part of the establishment main- 


“The Committee seriously questions 
the wisdom of keeping im commission 
and operating all of the ships embraced 
by the operating force plan. It has 
found, however, that curtailed appropria- 
tions h&Awve had little influence on the 
policy im that regard. 

“There are two courses open to us: 
Either adequately to provide for operat- 
ing everything at tremendous extra 
cost, or, if the Navy itself will not tie 
up shins, for the Congress specifically 
to provide what ships shall be operated 
so that the savings thus effected may 
be used properly to take care of the ves- 
sels remaining in commission, which in- 
cludes, of course, additional outlays for 
the shore establishment. 


Purpose of Provision. 

“The Committee is proposing to in- 
crease the enlisted strength by 500 men; 
it is proposing to provide better facili- 
ties for shops engaged in repair and 
overhaul work, in the interest of both 
efficiency and economy, and it ‘s propos- 
ing funds that will require a slightly 
lesser amount of steaming by vessels, 
which, to some extent, will save in wear 
and tear. The Department will be free, 
of course, to lay by'some ships and not 
reduce the steaming planned for the re- 
mainder, and, by so doing, will be able 
to supplement the additional number of 
enlisted men the Committee is propos- 
ing so as to raise the complements 
aboard those vessels remaining in .com- 
mission where the need for more men is 
most felt. 

“The Committee also is _ proposins 
changes in public works items in the in 
terest of good business as well as modi 
fications in motor vehicle items, whic 
should reflect some economies. 


Congress 


Hour by Hour 


January 30, 1929. 


Senate 


12 m. to 1p.m—Routine morning 
business, introduction of bills and re- 
ports of committees. Called calendar for 
unobjected bills. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m—Continued call of 
calendar. 

2p. m. to 3 p. m—Debated naval con- 
struction bill: 5 

3p. m. to 4 p,m.—Continued debate on 
naval construction bill. “Took up agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. 

4 p. m. to 4:52 p. m.—Continued de- 
bate on cruiser bill aad held short execu- 
tive session. 

4:52 p. m.—Adiourned until noon Jan- 
uary 31. 

House 


12 m. to 1 p.m—Began consideration 
of Indian bills on. the calendar, Passed 
claims conferring jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims respecting Indians in 
Idaho, Oregon and Kansas. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m—Passed bill au- 
thorizing Interior Department to settle | 
claims for damages resulting from oper- | 
ations of Federal irrigation work on In- 
dian irrigation projects. 

2 p.m. to 3 p, m.—Continued con- 
sideration of Indian bills on the calendar. 
3 p.m. to 4 p. m.—Continued con- 
sideration of bills on the calendar, 
4p. m. to 4:50 p..m.—Continued con- | 
sideration of bills on the calendar. 

4:50 p. m.—Adjourned until noon Jan- | 
uary 31. | 


Study of Trade Diversion 
Was Proposed to Canada | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
Department were to call the attention of | 
the Canadian Government to the fact 
that there was no discrimination against 
Canadian ports by the United States, and 
that foreign merchandise was admitted 
to the United States after transhipment | 
through Canadajon the same basis as di- 
rect shipments to American ports were | 
admitted. 
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Mr. Mellon Asks Revision of Measure 


Increasing Funds to Enforce Prohibition 


Clause Now in Deficiency Bill Will Accomplish Purposes 


Of Its Proponents, Says 


The language of the so-called Harris 
amendment to the First Deficiency Bill, 
providing an additional $24,000,000 for 
prohibition enforcement, fails to carry | 
out the intent of members of Congress 
who are supporting it, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Meilon; 

As the amendment is now phrased, it 
is Mr. Mellon’s view that the funds pro- 
vided will be of no use, since only the | 
Department of Justice and the Bureau 
of Prohbiition, Department of the 
Treasury, can qualify to receive an allo- 
cation of the money. 

Mr. Mellon’s conclusion was conveyed | 
to Representative Anthony (Rep.), of| 
Leavenworth, Kans., the chairman of the, 





| House Committee on Ap} ropriations, ina 
|letter made public January 30, and the 
|information was sent, the letter said, 


that the “clear intent” of Congress may | 
be written into the amendment if it is' 
decided to include the money finally -n 
the bill. 


President Given | 
Control of Fund 


The full text of Mr. Mellon’s letter, 
dated January 24, 1929, addressed to 
Chairman Anthony of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, follows: | 

My Dear Mr. Chairman: The Senate, | 


lowing amendment to the Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Bill: 

“For increasing the enforcement force, 
$24,000,000, or such’ part thereof as the 
President may deem useful, to ‘be allo- 
cated by the President, as he may see 
fit, to the departments or bureaus} 
charged with the enforcement of the na- 
tional prohibition act, and to remain | 
available until June 30, 1930.” 

It is my understanding that in order 
to make prohibition enforcement more 
effective the Senate intended to provide 
additional funds for certain purposes, 
such as: The relief of the congestion ; 
in the courts; increasing the fleet, equip- 
ment, and personnel of the Coast Guard; 
increasing the effectiveness of the Cus- 
toms Service, including the Border 
Patrol; and increasing the personnel of | 
the Bureau of Prohibition and the De-; 
partment of Justice; and that inasmuch 
as it was impossible definitely to allo- 
cate the sums to be spent for certain 
specified purposes at this time, the ad-} 
ditional funds provided were to be allo- 
cated as the President in his discretion: 
might decide. 


Declares Amendment 
Cannot Accomplish Objects 


I feel that it is my duty to point out 
to you that an examination of the 
amendment reveals that it will not ac- 
complish the purposes intended. The 
appropriation will not be available for| 
any of the purposes above enumerated, 
except increasing personnel of the Bu- 
reau of Prohibition and the Department 
of Justice, nor will it be available for 
the conduct of an educational program 
which may have been contemplated. 


The amendment as adopted provides 


jon Tuesday of this week, adopted the Ap| 
| 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 





“EARLY 2.937) 





| The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
; January 30, 1929. 


10 a. m—The Director of the Bureau 


of the Budget, General Herbert M. Lord, 
+ ‘ 1 ‘called to discuss budget matters with 
force. Granting that the language ‘the President. 

10:30 a. m.—Senator Neely (Dem.), of 


should be construed most liberally ot 
in the light of the desired ends which the! West Virginia, and Representative 


Senate was seeking to accomplish, I | Bachmann (Rep.), of Wheeling, Ww. Va., 
fear that the appropriation would not called to discuss a judicial appointment 


be available for more than an increased | With the President. : 

personnel. Even such esséntial inci- | 10:45 a. m.—Representative Green 
dental expenses necessarily accompany- | (Dem.), of Starke, Fla., called to invite 
ing an increased personne:, such as rent,|the President to stop off at Silver 
office equipment and supplies, and travel- | Springs, Fla., on his return February 1 
ing expenses could not be paid from it. from his trip to Mountain Lake, Fla., 

Again, the President may allocate the | where he will go to dedicate a sancutary 
appropriation, for the above purpose,jand singing tower. 
only “to the Departments or Bureaus | 
charged with the enforcement of the ton correspondent of the St. Louis Post- 
National Prohibition Act.” Only the De- Dispatch, called. Subject of conference 
partment of Justice and the Bureau of | not announced. 
Prohibition of the Treasury Department) 49:15 p, m.—The British Ambassador, 
qualify under this ‘anguage. Neither | 9; Esme Howard, called to present to 
the Judiciary, the oCast Guard, the Cus-' the president, Frank Lassett, a British 
the Judiciary, the Coast Guard, the Cus- | arlene . ’ Ssett, 
mission is included. E : 

I bring this matter to your attention | 12:30 p. m.—The President received 
in order that the true intent of Con-|the delegates from the, Women’s Patri- 
gress may be accurately expressed be-| otic Conference on National Defense. 
fore the bill is enacted into law, if it is} Remainder of Day — Engaged with 
determined that additional funds should | secretarial staff and in answering mail 
be appropriated. | correspondence. 


When millions 


are at stake... 


RADIOGRAMS 


shoulder the responsibility! 


Secretary of Treasury. 


11:45 a. m.—Charles* Ross, Washing- 


‘The fetish of big business 
isaccuracy! That’s why Radiograms 
play a leading part in industry’s 
greatest battles. Direct communi- 
cation with nearly all parts of the 
globe, Radiograms cut out costly 
delays and errors . . . and stamp 
each message as urgent! Let Radio- 
grams fight on your side. Mark 


‘ messages 6, ip "4 
Via REA 


Fite Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, Central 
and South America at any RCA or Postal Telegraph 
office; to Japan and the Far East at any RCA or | 
Western Union office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





funds “for increasing the enforcement 
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ELECTRICAL 
CITY 


moves out fo sea 





rs 
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This monogram appears 
on the huge motors which 
drive the S.S. Virgina 
—at a remarkably low 
fuel cost—less, in fact, 
than the canal tolls. In 
homes and factories, as 
well as on ships, the G-E 
monogram identifies the 
accepted standard of elec’ 
trical dependability. 


HE launching of the Elec- 

tric Ship Virginia, sister 
ship of the California, adds 
one more great liner to the 
growing fleet of all electric 
passenger vessels. The Virginia 
and California are now in 
service on the Panama-Pacific 
Line of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine. 


These ships are driven by 
electric motors; lighted, heated, 


and cooled by electricity; elec- 
tricity mans the winches, 
bakes the bread, polishes the 
silver—surrounds the passen- 
gers with every luxury of a 
modern hotel. 


Vibrationless beyond belief 
—both the Virginia and the 
California are delighting their 
passengers with a new revela-. 
tion of sea-going comfort. 
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Diversion of American Trade to Ports 
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Shipping 


ment of Commerce. 


Revenue, while the source of those in 
column B is the Monthly Summaries of 
Foreign Commerce of the United States 
published by the United States Depart- 


JANUARY 31, 1929 


Port Rates 


years 1921 and 1928 (see table 5), it ap- 
pears ‘that while the absolute value of 
exports via Canada has declined slightly, 
a favorable circumstance from the view- 
point of American ports, the share of 


| 


AvutnHorizep STATEMENTS Oxty Are PRESENTED HEREIN, 


Brtna 


PUBLISHED WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED StTaTES DaILy 
eee NES 


Grain Exports 


1924-25; the smallest volume, 23,717,- 
769 bushels, in 1923-24. 

These figures are based on the Cana- 
|dian statistics and are for the Canadian 
|crop years ending with July or August. 


' 


amount of grain will move via the 
United States; so that a large crop also 
usually means a larger volume moving 
via the United States. 

The fact that the Great Lakes and the 


No statistics are published by the! the total exports of the United States 


Calculations based on United States cus-| ports of Montreal and Quebec are closed 


United States Department of Commerce | obtained by Canadian ports increased. | toms returns, and for different periods,|to navigation during the winter months, 


Of Canada Declared Not to Be Serious 


Report Is Submitted 
On Tripartite Inquiry 


Conditions Found to Be Such 
That Negotiations to End Dif- 
ficulty Are Advisable. ~* 


Settlement of the -question 
in the aHeged diversion of traffic from 
American to Canadian ports by reason 
of Canadian customs preferences is be- 
ing sought in negotiations between the 
United States and Canada, according to 


a report submitted to the Senate by the| 


Departments of State and Agriculture 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 


Solution of Problems 
Involved Is Sought 


Canada compete for Canadian as well as 
American commerce. The following table 
shows the value and share of the total 
commerce of Canada with overseas coun- 
tries which American ports obtained in 
the years ended March 31, 1919. to 1928. 

2. Exports and imports of Canada moving 
through the United States (thousands of 
dollars). Years ended March 31; Canadian 
exports and imports via the United States, 
| Col. A; *total exports and imports of Can-| 


|Evidence of Important Losses 
From Preferential Tariff 
Said to Be Lacking. 


| States, Col. B; per cent exports and im- 
| ports via United States to total Canadian 
roe Col. C: 
| 1919 

| 1920 

1921 

1922... 

| 1923... 

| 1924.... 


| would rarely if ever move through the 
| ports of Canada. 

c | The percentage of American trade ob- 
18.2 tained by Canadian ports is, of course, 
18.5| materially lower when based on the total 


B 
960,579 
1,048,960 
1,033,698 
681,668 
826,537 
909,230 


or g| and, therefore, tends to minimize the 


“,| importance of the position occupied by 


|B scS cok oc 941.330 28.6 


4 Canadian ports with respect to the traffic 


involved | ada exclusive of those to and from United| South Atlantic, Gulf, and South Pacific! 


19.5 | exports and imports ofthe United tSates, | 


on the movement of American exports ; 


through Canada. However, an effort has 
been made to compile data on this sub- 
ject from the basic records of that De- 
partment, in the following manner: * 

It is apparent that exports from north- 
ern border customs districts destined for 
Europe or the Far East must neces- 
sarily pass through Canada. The total 
value of exports from northern border 
customs districts destined for overseas 
countries will therefore represent the 
total value of Ameican goods moving 
to foreign countries by way of Canada. 

However, in the case of a shipment 
destined for, say, Great Britain, from the 
Maine and New Hampshire customs dis- 
trict, there is no way of telling whether 
such. shipment went to Great Britain 
by vessel from Portland or whether it 
went by rail through Canada to St. John 
or other Canadian port and was there 
embarked on a steamer. 


On the latter basis it appears that the 
| position of Canadian ports has improved 
at the expense of those of the United 
States. On the other hand a comparison 
of the movement in 1927 with that in 
1921 is distinctly more favorable from 
| the viewpoint of the United States 
ports. In view of the year to year 
fluctuation and the lack of any pro- 
nounced trend, there appears to be no 
adequate basis for concluding that there 
has been any material change either fa- 
| vorable or adverse in the position of 
| American ports with respect to the 
handling of American export traffic dur- 
ing the above period. 

Canadian Exports via United States 
Ports: In considering the competitive 
position of American and Canadian ports 
with respect to export traffic considera- 
tion should be given to the large volume 
of Canadian exports obtained by ports 
of the United States. The following 


| will, of course, produce different results. 
| An unusual quantity of American grain 
j|appears to have been shipped through 
| Canadian ports during the 1927 season of 
| navigation, as indicated by the following 
| returns for the port of Montreal, showing 
|the receipts of American and Canadian 
| grain at that port over a period of years: 
| 11. Receipt of United States and Cana- 
|dian grain at Port of Mantreal 1923-1927.* 
| (Million bushels): 
American Canadian 
86 
95 
113 
3 98 
MON AAS Aicdts cus x 91 100 

*Special Report of Walter J. Donnelly, 
U. S. Trade Commissioner at Montreal, 
January 6, 1928. 

The exports of United States wheat 
and other grain exported from Canadian 
ports from 1919-20 uv to and including, 
the crop year 1926-27 were as follows: 


coupled with the larger volume of ocean 
tonnage available at New York and 
other Atlantic seaboard ports, are in 
themselves sufficient to explain the large 
ree a of Canadian grain via the 
American ports. . 

The exports of Canadian wheat and 
other grain from American ports from 


. Other grain, Total. 
2,635 .. 22,147 
6,930 19,654 

11,6389 61,146 
20,467 103,654 
19,757 130,446 
26,766 148,657 
37,137 98,841 


grain from North Atlantic seaboard ports 
Wheat 
{1919-20 


14918-19 up to and including 1926-27, 
; based upon the U. S. Customs returns, 
are shown below:, 
13. Exports of Canadian wheat and other 
| of the United States, crop years 1918-19 
to 1926-27* (1,000 bushels): 
Crop year. 
(July-June) 
| 1918-19 
; 1920-21 
1921-22 
} 1922-23 110,689 
1923-24 
1924-25 


121,891 
61,704 


A similar situation exists on the Pa- 


12. Exports of United States grain from ; 1925- 117,980 32,938 150,918 


The report was made in response to 
a resolution (S. Res. 220) sponsored by 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Mass. It also 
was stated in the tripartite report that 
a proposal had been made for an inter- 
national agreement for the adjustment 
of differences in grading grain in Ameri- 
can and Canadian ports, which have 


been the subject of complaint that the | 


Canadian system operates to the disad- 
vange of American commerce. 

A separate report was filed with the 
Senate by the Shipping Board, in which 
it was stated that the Board declined 


to join with the three other Government | 


agencies, holding that the situation was 
more serious than the three agencies 
were willing to admit. The Shipping 
Board suggested that if Canada with- 


holds reciprocal treatment for American | 


ports, then the American rule should be 
modified to conform to the Canadian 

ractice. , 
4 A summary of the findings of the three 
agencies and the full text of the con- 
clusions of the Shipping Board were pub- 


29.7 
28.6 
26.6 


' 1926 1,160,357 
1,131,461 


$1,143,323 


*Exports include both domestic and for- 
eign merchandise. +From Canadian sources 
through American Consul General at Ot- 
tawa. tFrom Canadian Legation. 


tained from The Canada Year Book, a 
| Canadian Government publication. Cor- 
responding, though not closely com- 
parable data, from American sources are 
shown in the following table based on 
| statistics published in the Statistical Ab- 
| stract of the United States. 


Table Shows In-transit 
And Transshipment Trade 


| 


the United States. (Thousands of dollars.) 
Calendar years: 

1919 .: 

1920 

1921 


lished in the issue of January 30. The} 


full text of the report of the Depart- 


ments of State and Agriculture and the} 


Interstate Commerce Commission fol- | 


lows: | 

The extent to which diversion of com- 
merce from American ports to Canadian 
ports may be héld to exist depends 
largely upon the point of view and the 
criteria adopted. " e 
sented in reaching a conclusion on this 
subject are suggested by the fact that 
the concern felt in Canada over “diver- 
sion” of commerce to American ports 
has been fully as serious as the concern 
which has manifested itself in the United 
States over the “diversion” of commerce 
from American ports to those of Can- 
ada. 

The present investigation pursuant to 
resolution of the United States Senate 
has had its counterpart in an investiga- 
tion -conducted by a special committee 
appointed by the Canadian Senate in 
1921 and 1922 “to inquire into and re- 
port * * * upon the conditions which are 
responsible for a large portion of our 
export trade * * * to be routed via 
American instead of Canadian ports.” 


The difficulties pre-| 


| discrepancy between the Ameri- 
|ean and the Canadian figures is 0 
| eourse due in part to the fact that the 
latter are for Canadian fiscal years while 
the former are for the calendar years. | 
On the basis of the value of Canadian 
commerce handled by American ports 
| and the share of the total commerce of | 
Canada obtained by ports of the United | 
States in the years 1919 to 1928, it ap-| 
pears that the position of American} 
ports has materially improved during 
this period. Not only is their position 
in 1928 superior to that in 1919, both | 
on the basis of the absolute value and} 
the proportion of Canada’s commerce} 
| obtained, but taking the period as a 
whole there is a perceptible tendency 
toward improvement in their position. 


Comparison of Diversions 
To Each Country Is Made 


Comparison of commerce of each coun- | 
try handled by ports of the other: In 
| considering the question whether there | 


! 


The above-mentioned committee in a re-4 


port submitted in 1922 gave its opinion | 


“that: there exists a most serious condi- 
tion of affairs with regard to the diver- 
sion of the Western grain trade to New 
York and other United States seaports, 
for export.” Another investigation of 
the same general character was con- 
ducted by the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners of Canada pursuant to Order 
in Council approved June 5, 1925. 
There are practically no published sta- 
tistics on the movement of American 
commerce through Canada, such statistics 
as are hereinbelow presented having 
been specially compiled from Canadian 
and American sources. On the other 
hand, statistics showing the movement 
of Canadian commerce through the 


United States have been regularly pub- | 


lished by Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for many years, and similar, though not 
closley comparable, statistics have like- 
wise been published by the United States 
Department of Commerce. 


Commerce Moving 


Through Canada Shown 


Movement of American Commerce via 
Canada: The following table shows the 


combined value of United States exports | 
and imports, and the proportion of the} 
total trade of the United States with} 


countries other than Canada, which 


moved through Canada in the years ended | 


March 31, 1921 to 1928, inclusive. Simi- 
lar data for the years prior to 1921 are 
not available. 

1. Exports and imports of the United 
States moving through Canada (thousands 
of dollars). (Years ended March 31; 
United States exports and imports via 
Canada, Col. A; total exports and imports 
of United States exclusive of those to and 
from Canada,* Col. B; per cent exports and 
imports via Canada to total United States 
trade, Col. C:) 

B 
10,685,929 
5,473,275 
6,404,786 
6,931,796 
7,472,436 


2 


Cc 
3.3 
4.9 
4.7 


> « 


8,070,970 

374,611 7,737,069 
*Includes exports of foreign merchandise. 

_ The statistics on imports and exports 
via Canada in column A of the above 
table were courteously compiled by the 
Canadian Department of National Reve- 


nue on request of the American Consul | 


General at Ottawa. Corresponding data 
from American sources for both exports 


and imports have not been obtainable, | 


although, as will be explained later on 
in this report, data on the movement of 
export traffic have been specially com- 
piled from the Department of Com- 
merce records. The statistics in col- 
umn B of the table have been compiled 
from the monthly summaries of For- 
eign Commerce of the 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Canadian Movement 
Through American Ports 


It appears from the foregoing statis- | 


tics that on the basis of the value and 
share of total American commerce ob- 
tained by Canadian ports the position 
of the latter has not changed very mate- 
rially during the pericd covered. Some 
improvement in the position of Canadian 
ports seems to be indicated if compari- 
son is made between the years 1921 and 
1928. But a comparison of the share of 
American trade obtained in 1922 with 
that obtained in 1928 shows practically 
no change. The figures for the period 
as a whole show no pronounced tendency 
either favorable or adverse to American 
ports, 

The ports of the United States and 
% fs 


, 
4 


United States, | 


parison may be made of: the traffic of | 
| each country moving via the ports of the} 
jother. It will be noted from the fore- | 
going data that in the year ended March | 
31, 1928, Canadian ports obtained $375,-! 
000,000 worth of American commerce 
while American ports obtained only; 
$304,000,000 worth of Canada’s trade. 
Although the situation of American 


| that existing in the years 1921 to 1923, 
the fact that the value of the American 
commerce obtained by Canadian ports 
| exceeds in value the Canadian commerce 
|obtained by American ports might be 
|taken as an indication that the latter 
fare not obtaining their due share of 
| traffic. 

However, two considerations should be 
jnoted in -this connection. In the first 
place, a large part of the American 
| tariff obtained by Canadian ports con- 
| sists of raw silk imported into the United 
| States via Vancouver. A comparison on 
| the basis of the value of the transit traf- 
| fic handled by the ports of each country 
|does not accurately reflect the relative 
advantages enjoyed by Canadian an 
American: ports, since, for reasons later 
set forth, the importance of silk from 
the viewpoint of the ports does not ap- 
pear to be commensurate with its value. 
Statistics by weight, if available, would 
probably show a radically different situa- 
tion and one in which the position of 
American ports would probably appear 
in a much more favorable light. 

In the second place, the fact that the 
amount of American commerce handled 
by Canadian ports has been materially 
greater, when expressed in dollars, than 
the amount of Canadian commerce han- 


dled by American ports, may be attrib- | 


uted to the fact that the volume of 
American trade to be handled is several 
\times as large as that of Canada. 

comparison of the percentages of the 
total commerce of each country handled 
by the ports of the other shows that in 
the year ended March 31, 1928, Canadian 
ports obtained only 4.8 per cent of the 


32|total trade of the United States with 
3} countries other than Canada, while Amer- 


ican ports obtained 26.6 per cent of the 
trade of Canada with countries other 
than the United Statés. 


Direct Comparison 
May Be Misleading 


In making such a comparison, however, 
the following considerations must be 
borne in mind. A comparison of the 
percentage of the total Canadian traffic 
handled by American ports with the per- 
| centage of the total American traffic han- 
|dled by the ports of Canada is to some 
|extent misleading because American im- 
;}ports and exports to and from areas 
}immediately tributary to ports of the 


The above statistics have been ob-| United States. 


igraphically tributary to the ports of 


| 


3. In-transit and transshipment trade of|trade of Canada and the United States 


| 


jtin and asphalt are illustrative of this 


| merchandise imported into Canada and 
jre-exported to the United States for the 


favorable to the Unit 
ports is not inferior on this basis to | o United States. 


| spect to the movement of traffic through | U 


,involved in this inquiry. 

The same comment could be made on 
jthe percentage of Canadian trade mov- 
ing via the United States but for the 
fact that practically the whole of com- 
mercial Canada is geographically tribu- 
tary to the ports of both Canada and the, 
A strictly valid compari- | 


cific coast in-so far as the Washington 
; customs district is concerned. Here there 
| is no way of telling whether a shipment 
to, say, Australia, went out by way of 
Seattle or whether it went to Vancouver 
and was there shipped out. The only 
way of obtaining this information ex- 
ates. actly would be to go through the indi- 
son of this kind would seem to require! vidual Shippers’ Export Declarations. 
that the percentages be computed on the| Inasumuch as the Department of Com- 
basis of the commerce originating in: merce receives 10,000 of these a day and 
or destined for only those areas geo-: destroys them after 10 months, this is 
manifestly impossible. 

The results of the compilation of the 


both countries. The required data for 
this purpose are not, however, available.| exports from northern border customs 

Trade of Canada and the United States/ districts for the years ended March 21, 
in foreign merchandise: Mention should} 1922 to 1928, are shown in table No. 6. 
be made in this general relation of the| Discrepancy Is Found 


| Between Statistics 


in foreign merchandise, from the han- ‘ 
dling of which port, railroads, and ships! lt ill be observed that the data from 
undoubtedly derive considerable revenue. | movement of American daauats tito 


The imports into Canada of rubber, sisal, Catinda than is sbowt by the United 


States Department of Commerce statis- 
tics as above compiled. This discrepancy 
jmay to some extent be due to the fact 
| that exports by land from the Washing- 
ton customs district and from the 
Maine and New Hampshire customs 
district are not, for. reasons previously 
given, included in the above American 
statistics. 





traffic. 


The imports of these four products 
credited to the United States in the Ca- 
nadian direct-trade statistics, but which 
in large part do not originate in this! 
country, are understood to have increased 
from a little over $5,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1923 to over $25,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1928. 


The following table shows the foreign| border customs districts of the United S 


years ended March 31, 1923 to 1927, and| Chicago; 41.—Ohio: 

the foreign merchandise imported into} Dist- ; 

the United States and re-exported to 3982. 

Canada during the calendar years 1922! 

to 1926: | 1998 
4—Exports of foreign produce (i. e. of} 1926 

Produce imported from Foreign Countries) 1927 = a 159 

from United States and Canada (millions 1928 369 37 


of dollars). be yee . a 
PramniCarnwa to From United States _A major part of explanation of 
United States (a) to Canada (b) discrepancy, however, is probably that 
Fiscal Years Calendar Years | gra‘ns, meats and other commodities 
ended March 31 | consigned to commission houses in Mon- 
7 - 24|treal for sale, are recorded by the De- 
1925 10 30/ partment of Commerce as exports to 
1926 11 1925 $2 | Canada, the only destination shown, on 
1927 13 1956 =3| the export declaration filed at the time 
(a) From Dominion Bureau of Statistics | Of Shipment from the United Siates. 

Publication “Trade of Canada.” (b) From jVrey large proportion of these produc 
the United States Department of Commerce | d 
Publication “Foreign Commerce and- Navi- 
gation of the United States.” 

Situation Is Declared 


To Favor United States 

It is evident that with respect to the 
profits obtained by ports and transporta- 
tion agercies from the handling of trade 
of this kind the situation is distinctly 


8. 9. 
A 3,98 

97: 

293 655° 
253 
216 


895 
1,769 
2,968 

17,801 


2 
3 


1922 
1923 
1924 


ts 
loes not remain in Canada, but is sold 
and shipped to~some ultimate overseas 
destination, 


The Department of Commerce has no 
means of tracing the ultimate destina- 
tion of the goods recorded in the statis- 
tics as “exports to Canada”, but even- 
tually shipped from there to overseas 
countries. By adding to the exports 
‘known to have moved coreg ose 
On the whole available data as set|im the fiscal years ended Marc 31, the 
forth in the precedi = _|exports of grain, meat and meat prod- 
| : a eas Se te ts to Canada in the preceding eoienies 
the ports of C , Inj year, the following results are obtained: 
| States, do not — eae 7. Estimate of United States exports 


a h i : moving via Canada, based on United 
| apprehension concerning the welfare of | ov if 
’ j States Department of Commerce records 
American ports and tae 


, transportation | (thousands of dollars): Years ended March 
agencies. ; 31; exports via Canada (A); exports of 
, However, it has seemed desirable and|grain, meat and meat products to Can- 
in harmony with the desires‘of the Sen-|ada* (B); total exports via Canada (C): 

; ate to analyze the movement of traffic|1922 ........... 55,218 90,476 145,694 
iand the factors affecting it in greater de- | 1923 $6,275 156,017 
tail. Certain of these factors will be {1924 49,132 109,644 
found to consist of artificially created | 1925 110,254 168,961 
|conditions favorable to the routing of | 1926 ao isa 
traffic through Canadian ports. Pe <r 2/828 118,351 91 
_ to the extent that traffic is thus ar-|°s Figures in this column are in each case 
tificially diverted from ‘American chan- for calendar year preceding that opposite 
nels, however small such diversion may | which they appear, e.g. the figure opposite 
be, American ports and routes tend to|1922 is for calendar year 1921, etc. 
be deprived of the benefits of their In view of the manner in which the 
j natural geographic advantages, and un-| above statistics have been derived they 
due diversion might be held to exist. |are subject to a wide margin of error, 
; The following analysis will not only|and it is to be expected that a year-by- 
| serve to throw some: light on the situa-| year comparison with statistics from 
| tion obtaining with respect to particu-| other sources will show important dis- 
| lar ports and particular commodities but crepancies. However, a.comparison with 
} will indicate the extent to which there|the year-to-year fluctuations, as shown 
‘is diversion of commerce from causes by statistics from Canadian sources, 
of the character above referred to. For!shows a general similarity, as indicated 
these purposes the movement of export! in the following table: 
and import traffic will be considered sep-| 8. Exports from United States moving 
arately. through Canada (thousands of dollars) 
I, Export Traffic: The value of Amer-| years ended March 31: F 
[leah exports “moving” through Canada| State from Canadian sourcen, Unite 
3 i 7 s States exports v ane A); ent- 
inthe foal exraste a the Sana POEtS| age of iat Unie Staten exports eachnive 
of those to Canada (B): 
other than Canada are/| 
shown for the years ended March 31,| 1992 
1921 to 1928, in the following table: | 1923 
5. Exports from United States moving | 1924 
}through Canada (thousands of dollars): | 1925 
| Years ended March 3f; exports via Canada,’ 1926 
Col. A; *total United States exports exclu-| 1927 
| Sive of those to Canada, Col. B; per cent| 1928 


exports via Canada to total United States 
| exports, Col. C: 


} 


| 


! 
| countries 


B. 


ad 


NZ is 


193,050 

174,093 

. 150,652 § 

ere 8 

Statistics from American sources* (ap- 
proximation): 


NS & co 


A. 
145,694 
156,017 
109,644 
169,640 
143,686 
123,314 

. 191,379 


B. 
4.4 
38 
( 


| 1921 
| 1922 
| 1923 
1924 
1925 
| 1926 
Nee eee ss 
1928.... 


1 
. 113,126 
193,050 
174,093 
150,652 
232,043 


eee oe 

* See footnote to table 7. . 
The data on the movement of United 
“Includes exports of foreign merchandise.| States export traffic via Canada fail to 
The above data on the movement of| show the existence of any pronounced 

American exports through Canada (col-| tendencies either favorable or adverse to 

umn A) have been specially compiled by| American ports during the period cov- 

the Canadian Department of National| ered. Comparing the movement for the 


do bros Se te Aa? 


gee See oe 











1928 

| Freight revenue .......+++- 36,094,290 
Passenger revenue ......... 11,066,347 
Total over. rev. .....6+40++ 52,890,656 
Maintenance of way ....... 8,191,742 
Maintenance of equipment .. 10,756,276 
Transportation expenses ... 19,325,522 
Total expenses incl. other . . 41,648,673 
Net from railroad ... 11,241,983 
Taxes opie s'n 06 2004 Oe 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. .. 8,745 
Net after taxes, etc. ....... 8,826,210 
Net after rents ........+0++ 7,607,249 
Aver. miles operated ...... 10,487.83 
| Operating ratio .....eseees 78.7 





Decembe~ 


31,012,990 
11,688,460 
47,963,496 


11,190,983 
19,443,987 
42,266,419 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission)) 


Pennsylvania R. R. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
12 Months December 12 Months 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
457,294,397 461,612,156 15,415,147 14,105,176 197,215,444 203,571,445 
131,179,771 140,810,692 | 1,942,288 2,150,651 23,712,131 26,286,707 
650,567,316 664,851,023 | 18,814,183 17,873,833 236,818,681 246,082,067 
85,419,898 87,929,524] 1,490,685 2.681,448 26,895,746 30,895,333 
130,231,307 140,878,861] 3,726,597 4,071,673 47,404,095 51,318,762 
227,703,832 245,052,205 | 6,926,812 7,025,433 82,429,731 87,290,534 
480,446,634 510,668,662 | 13,459,277 15,327,157 172,550,868 186,171,061 
170,120,682 154,182,361 5,254,906 2,546,676 64,267,813 59,911,006 
37,846,357 35,709,749; 1,176,721 . 1,256,364 11,638,718 12,286,664 
88,002 149,611 211,265 1,883 318,605 47,987 
132,186,323 118,323,001} 3,966,920 1,288,429 52,310,490. 47,576,355 
117,022,686 103,977,303] 3,692,681 1,177,480 49,387,716" 44,818,197 
10,487.83 10,513.98] 5,639.42 5,637.54 5,637.69 5,642.44 
73.9 16.8 71.5 85.8 72.9 95.7 


1927 


8,562,547 


5,697,077 
2,271,140 
3,723 
8,422,214 
2,350,756 
10,513.98 
88.1 


/ : a 


the 


191,379 | 


5, 
4, 
11, 
1, 
1, 
3, 
7, 
4, 


3,315,301 
2, 
2,131.19 


statistics showing the value of Canada’s 
exports via the United States and the 
proportion of the total exports of Can- 
ada to overseas countries, for the years 
ended March 381, 1919, to 1928, are from 
Canadian governmental sources as pub- 
lished in the Canada Year Book. 

9. Experts from Canada moving through 
the United States (thousands‘of dollars). 
Years ended March 31: exports via United 
States (A); total Canadian exports exclu- 
sive of those to United States* (B); per 
cent exports via United States to total 
Canadian exports (C): 

A. 
152,112 
168,656 
175,980 
147,427 
210,336 
223,678 





B. 
791,070 
785,529 
549,716 
449,822 
564,947 
617,120 
654,177 
842,748 
788,239 39.4 
753,810 38.7 

* Includes exports of foreign as well as 
domestic produce. 8 

Similar, though not closely compara- 
ble data on the movement of Canadian 
exports via the United States, are regu- 
larly published by the United States 
Department of Commerce. The follow- 
ing statistics showing merchandise re- 
ceived from Canada and shipped to for- 
eign countries in the Calendar Years 


Cc. 
19.2 
21.5 
27.1 


32.8 


| 1919 
| 1920 
| 1921 


36.2 
39.3 
1926 39.2 

927 
' 1928 
| 


tates (thousands of dollars). Years ended 


March 31; 2.—Vermont; 7.—St. Lawrence; 8.—Rochester; 9.—Buffalo; 33.—Montana and} at the 
Idaho; 34.—Dakota; 36.—Duluth and Superior; 37.—Wisconsin; 38.+-Michigan; 39.— | time is 


Total. 


45) 


36. 
456 


37. 
84 


38. 39. 


252 


41. 
176 
126 
126 
141 
194 
103 

77 


33. 
69.742 
60,512 
58,707 
81,175 


54 
147 
197 
354 
216 


3 
46 
20 
47 

9 


383 
51 
17 


11919 to 192 


0.—In-Transit and Transshipment Trade 
of the United States (Thousands of Dollars) 
Calendar Years: 


; 1921 


226,410 
308,133 
275,891 
338,611 


1 
11925 
11926 


| Situation Is Favorable 
|To American Ports 


' : : ‘ ’ 
; . The situation in so far as movement 


| 
appears from the foregoing tables to 
be -distinctly favorable to American 
ports. During the 10-year period 1919 
| to 1928, there is a distinct trend in their 
:favor, the total value of Canadian ex- 


| ports handled by American ports, as well | 


as the proportion of Canada’s total over- 
| seas traffic obtained by them, 
| greatly increased. 

Moreover, a comparison of the total 
Canadian exports handled by Ameri- 
;can ports and the total American ex- 
ports handled by Canadian ports (tables 
| 5 and 9) is also distinctly favorable from 
i the viewpoint of the ports of the United 
States. In 1928 American ports partici- 


worth of the exports of the 
{ States, or less than 6. per cent of the 
|total exports of the United States to 


'overseas countries. 


| several preceding years. 
| 
*Canadian Ports and Canadian Exports 
| Through United States Ports: 
| consideration of the total export traffic 


|of the United States and Canada there 


| appears on the basis of available statis- | 
tics to be nothing to indicate any undue | 


! 
| diversion of traffic from American to 
| Canadian ports. On the whole, in fact, 
the situation as respects export traffic 
seems distinctly favorable to the ports 
of the United States. In view of' the 


ment from both countries and the fact 


Senate resolution, it has seemed desir- 


able to break down the above statistics | 


[to the extent of ascertaining the sit- 
| uation obtaining with respect to this par- 


| ticular traffic. 

| American Exports 
iVia Canadian Portis 
| United States Grain Exports via Cana- 
| 


dian Ports: The average annual ex- 
ports of American grain from Canadian 


ports during the past five years (1922-25 | 


to 1926-27) have amounted to approxi- 
mately 53,000,000 bushels, according to 
| the official elevator returns published by 
the Canadian government. The largest 
volume of American grain shipped from 
Canadian ports during any one year of 
this period was 88,641,161 bushels, in 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


12 Months 

1928 1927 
75,341,448 75,002,396 
47,270,778 49,436,067 
137,633,053 139,824,315 
19,317,596 19,050,871 
23,870,299 26,694,508 
43,878,799 47,409,755 
94,148,641 100,278,252 
43,484,412 39,546,063 
7,493,995 6,435,364 
93,635 19,040 
35,896,782 33,091,659 
29,238,404 25,235,284 
2,148.97 2,174.58 
68.4- 


December 
1928 1927 
967,662 5,604,744 
230,856 4,304,857 
625,671 11,260,167 
645,294 1,406,965 
708,520 2,187,540 
542,769 3,985,137 
522,894 8,187,954 
102,777 3,072,213 
759,995 585,791 
27,481 3,224 
2,483,198 
1,919,225 
2,167.84 
972.7 


802,996 
64.7 


37.2 | 


61,738 | 
72,828 | 


7, have been taken from the | 
| Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
1 ~ 


of Canadian export traffic is coricerned | 


having | 


pated in handling, Canada’s export traffic | 
to the extent of $292,000,000 worth of | 
| commerce, or nearly 39 per cent of Can- | 
| ade’s total exports while Canadian ports | 
in that year obtained only $232,000,000 | 
United | 


The relative posi- | 
|tion of American and Canadian ports | 
|was substantially the same during the 
United States Grain Exports Through | 


From a} 


importance of the export grain move- | 


that it is specifically mentioned in the | 


71.7 | 


Canadian ports, cron years 1919-20 to 
1926-27* (Million bushels): 

| Crop year Wheat Other grain 
1919-20 7 

1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1 1925-26 
| 1926-27 5 
*Compiled from Reports on the Grain 
| Trade of Canada (annual) and Canadian 
Grain Statistics (weekly), published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


| 
Canadian Grain Exports 
Via Ports of United States 


Canadian grain exports via United 
| States ports—The average annual ex- 
| ports of all Canadian grains from North 
| Atlantic ports during the past five 
years (1922-25 to 1926-27) have 
amounted to 135,296,000 bushels, while 
jthe averege annual exports of wheat 
| alone have amounted to 106,128,000 
| bushels, or approximately 56 per cent 
of the annual average exports of Cana- 
| dian wheat to overseas countries from 
|the Atlantic seaboard. 

Onz of the most important factors, 
| perhaps, that determines the volume of 
Canadian graih moving via the United 
States is the size of the Canadian crop. 


12 
40 
90 
bo 
24 
&9 
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6. Exports from United States to foreign countries other than Canada from northern | It is well to keep in mind that the 


;amount of grain that can be handled 
Canadian “ports during a given 
€ limited largely by the physical 
| equipment and shipping facilities. 


g| When the Canadian crop is small, or 


around the average, the Canadian ports 
| will handle a relatively larger propor- 
| tion of the total crop than when the 
crop is large. In any event, a certain 


| 14.—Exports of United States and Can 
United States ports: 
Atlantic seaboard: 
Portland, Me. 
Boston 


Philadelpnia 
Baltimore 
Norfolk, Va. 


Total/.. ‘ 
*Canadian border ports .. 
*Gulf ports 
tPacific ports se UNEET s. oe beta bth tele aaa 6 
All other districts . 


Total United States ports 


Canadian ports: 
St. Lawrence ports 
Atlantic seaboard ports .............. ay 
Pacific ports iz 


Total, Canadian seaboard ports 


*Customs districts of Buffalo, Duluth a 


United States border ports shown above. 
ports. 


1926-27, and five months August-December, 1 
St. Lawrence ports: Wheat. 
1919-20 7,334 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1928-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
SOMONE ov eecs v's me ‘ 
August-December (5 months): 
1926-27 ; Saige 
1927-28 
Seabcard ports: 
3030-80 ©... 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 .. 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 5 Ka : ik oes Ark ars 
August-December (5 months): 
1926-27 
1927-28 
| Total all poris: 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 PR per ta 
August-December (5 months): 
| 1926-27 Fah cae 
| 1927-28 
ae 
Compiled from “Reports on Grain Trad 
Statistics” (weekly), published by the Domi 
20 to 19% 
16.— 
years (July-June) 1918-19 to 1926- 


28,565 
16,289 
51,204 
.. 21,604 
. 23,679 





14.368 
35,952 





6 


9 


” 
“i, 


Total | 


| toms districts of New Orleans and Galvestcn. 
Francisco; Washington and Oregon; also San Antonio, Tex. 


1926-27 . 118,374 29,243 147,617 
*Compiled from “Foreign Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States” for 1925 

jand 1926 and mimeographed statements 

| published monthly by the Bureau of For- 

:eign and Domestic Commerce. 


| Distribution of Shipments 


| Among Ports on Atlantic 
Distribution of grain exports by ports: 
|The ports of New York, Philadedphia, 
and Baltimore are the principal grain 
/ export centers on the North Atlantic 
seaboard. In some years a moderate 
volume of grain also moves through the 
ports of Boston and Portland, Me. 
The port of New York leads all other 
| American ports in the volume of grain 
/exported. It is important to note, how- 
; ever, that the bulk of the grain that is 
| exported from the port of New York, as 
‘well as Boston and Portland, Me., is of 
| Canadian origin. 
; In 1926-27, for example, the exports 
c£ Canadian wheat from the port of New 
| York amounted to 68,872,000 bushels, 
| according to the statistics compiled from 
| the official returns of the United States 
| Customs Scrvice. This was more than 
double the exnorts of domestic wheat 
}from all of the North “Atlantic ports 
| combined, 

It may also be of interest to point out 
in this connection that the exports of 
Canadian wheat from the port of New 
York in some years are equal to or ex- 
ceed the exports of Canadian wheat from 
the port of Montreal. 

The exports of United States and 
Canadian wheat from the principal ports 
of the United Siates and Canada dur- 
ing the crop years 1925-26 and 1926-27 
are shown in the following tabulation 

compiled from the official sources indi- 





- cated: 


adian wheat from United States and Canadian 
ports, 1925-26 and 1926-27 (thousands of bushels): 


United States wheat 
1926-27. 
24 
“179 
12,579 
6,385 
10,202 
1,137 


Canadian wheat 
1925-26. 1926-27. 
5,839 15,331 
2,684 3,617 
76,242 68,872 
17,416 16,800 
11,642 12,835 
919 





16,886 

. 21,170 
3,050 

aoees 21,906 
177 


30,506 118,374 
27,421 
60,025 
36,159 
1,841 


155,952 118,374 


§21,694 
§3,124 


67,465 
pare 39,934 


107,399 


24,728 


7142,508 


Statistics for United States ports compiled from official records and reports of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; statistics for Canadian ports 
| compiled from “Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada” (annual) and “Canadian Grain 
Statistics” (weekly), published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


nd Superior, Wis., Chicago and Ohio. +Cus- 
tCustoms districts of Los Angeles, San 


§Included in exports from 


{Does not include exports via United States 


15, Shipments of United States grain from Canadian ports, crop years, 1919-20 to 


926-27 and 1927-28 (thousands of bushels): 
Oats. Barley, Rye. Corn. Total. 
66 426 4,239 235 12,300 
49 105 3,025 22,544 38,323 
999 7.983 44,034 84,751 
68 0,929 13,168 52,730 
6,987 23,226 
26,669 83,386 
6,403 44,413 
18,528 47,240 


"615 
190 
307 


4.898 
10,682 
3,160 


25 


2: 3,404 
1,027 


11,885 


40 
781 


19,336 
58,152 


78 
43 
274 
,770 
22 
,644 
63 


792 


78 
1,828 
4,821 
2,583 

492 
5,254 
8,344 
4,890 


4,291 
655 
70 
157 


206 
419 


1,456 
3,422 


66 
49 
1,037 
68 


4,317 
3,068 
8,257 
12,699 
7,409 
28,313 
6,466 
19,320 


12,378 
40,151 
89,572 
55,313 
23,718 
88,640 
47,757 
52,130 


“4.893 
10,770 
3,160 


: e 


916 


, 
25 


1,027 


1,607 
* 8,634 


3,610 
12,304 


20,7 


9 
61,57 


2 
2 
781 4 
e of Canada” (annual) and Canadian “Grain 
nion Bureau of Statistics. Crop years 1919- 


24 end with August; beginning with 1924-25 crop years end with July. 
“xport of United States wheat v 


ia United States and Canadian ports, crop 


figured in thousands of bushels: Total exports all 


ports, A; *Pacific ports, B; *principal Canadian border ports, C; other ports, D; per cent 


via Canada of total, including Pacifie ports, 


1918-19... 
1919-20 
1920-21... 
1921-22 

| 1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 

| 1925-26 

| 1926-27 


63,1 


195,490 


155,952 


I; not ineluding Pacific ports, F: 
B C D 

1.816 35,006 142,261 
8,284 111,515 
11,623 251,470 
31,058 331,781 
102,277 
26,567 
122,710 
20,113 
92,272 


E 
20 

7 

4 
15 
21 
23 
28 
34 
18 


F 
20 


19 


89 
36,159 


Compiled from the official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Commerce. 


*Oregon,W ashington, San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Antonio. 
| and Superior, Wisconsin, Chicago and Ohio. 


tinued in the issue of Feb 


To be con 


| 


‘Bank Clearings Beach 


| 


ee Ee Se 
[Continued from Page 1.]} 

| ceeded £200,000,000, compared with 
}such days in 1927. 

| Four factors are stressed in the clear- 
| ing-house report as having been largely 
responsible for the substantial increases 
| over preceding periods. The sale of 
|treasury bonds and other government 
financial measures was an important fac- 


tor. The increasing turnover in the 


10 


High Total in England 


{Buffalo, Duluth 


ruary 1, 


| hort money market added tremendously 
to the daily clearings. The marked in- 
crease in the stock @¢xchange activities, 
particularly for the first half of the year, 
played its part. The grand total for 
the stock exchange settlement days for 
1928 amounted to £4,427,351,000, an in- 
crease of some £446,968,000 over the ag- 
gregate for 1927. The new issue mar- 
ket also played an important part in the 
year’s financial turnover. Including Brit- 
ish Government issues, the total of new 
issues during 1928 reached £369,000,000, 
an increase of £54,000,000 over the 
£315,000,000 in new issues for 1927, 
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Taxation 


Cost of Attempt to Collect Judgment | 


Deductible as Ordinary Business Expense’ 


Bourd Tax Appeals Overrules Classification of Amount 
As Capital Expenditure. 


H. R. MAcMILLAN, V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE. DocKET No. 6602. 
BoarD OF TAx APPEALS. 

Among the assignments of error made 
by the petitioner herein was a claim that 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
had improperly disallowed a deduction of 
amounts expended in court proceedings 
by the taxpayer in an effort to uncover 
property subject to a judgment. He 
contended it was an ordinary and neces- 
sary business expense, while the ~Com- 
missioner disallowed the claim alleging 
the amount to have been a capital expen- 
diture. 

The Board of Tax Appeals adopted the 
petitioner’s view, explaining that it was 
an expense incident to the petitioner’s 
business and not personal expenditure. 

A. Calder Mackay, for the taxpayer; 
C. H. Curl, for the Commissioner. 

The full text of the findings of fact 
and opinion follow: 

Findings of Fact.—The, petitioner was 
during the years 1921 and 1922, and had 
been for many years, a practicing at- 
torney at Salt Lake City, Utah. Among 
his clients were E. R. Wooley, and the 
Great Basin Sugar Company, in which 
company Wooley owned all of the capital 
stock except qualifying shares. The peti- 
tioner had represented these clients for} 
a number of years and had assisted them | 
in making profits of more than $2,000,- 
000. In 1921 one Rich, secretary of the 
Great Basin Sugar Company, informed! 
the petitioner that Wooley was making 
some questionable investments and inti- | 
mated that the finances of the corpora-| 
tion were not in the best possible shape. ' 





Ranch Transferred 
In Exchange for Stock 


The petitioner thereupon took up with, 
Wooley and Rich the matter of his fees! 
and they agreed that the petitioner was 
entitled to an additional fee of $225,000 
for his services extending over a consid- 
erable period of time prior thereto.| 
Wooley admitted that he had no money} 
and that the corporation had no money} 
with which to pay the fee, and he then; 
suggested that the corporation would’ 
cause to be deeded to the petitioner, | 
ranch property in Nevada aggregating 
about 1,600 acres, the title to which was 
in the Livingston Land and Cattle Com- | 
pany, all of whose capital stock was 
owned by the Great Basin Sugar Com-! 
pany, and that the petitioner should or- 
ganize a corporation, transfer the 
ranch property to it, receive in exchange | 
all of its capital stock, and hold the stock | 
as security. for the payment of his fee, | 
until such time as the Great Basin Sugar | 
Company’ should have realized from| 
some of its investments, when it would} 
then pay the petitioner $225,000 and 
take over the stock. | 

The petitioner consented to this ar-| 
rangement and the ranch property was 


; ment 


immediately transferred to him, and he 
in turn organized the Clark County In- 
vestment Company, a corporation, and) 
trarisferred the said ranch to that cor-| 
poration in exchange for its capital stock. 
The petitioner has held such stock from 
said date and still holds it. He has 
never opened a bank account in the name | 
of the corporation, but receives the} 
money from said ranch and deposits the 
same io his individual account and runs | 
the business as an individual. } 

The expense of organizing the Clark; 
County Investment Company amounted’, 
to $438.73, which the petitioner paid in| 
the year 1921. After the transfer of the | 
ranch to the petitioner, and in turn by 
him to the Clark County Investment 
Company, it developed that there were! 
several liens against the property andj 
unpaid bills for labor and water rent, 
amounting to $7,229.33, which the peti- 
tioner paid in the year 1922 at the re- 
quest of Wooley and upon his promise 
that he would repay the petitioner. 

In January, 1922, one DeRokowsky 
secured a judgment for $50,000, together | 
with interest and costs, against the | 
Great Basin Sugar Company, and execu- 
tion was issued and returned nullo bono, | 
whereupon .his attorney endeavored by 
other means to find property belonging 
to the Great Basin Sugar Company which 
would be subject to the judgment lien. | 

He discovered that the ranch prop-! 
erty held by the Clark County Invest-' 
Company had at one time _be- 
longed to the Great Basin Sugar Com- 
pany, and he threatened to institute suit! 
against the Clark County Investment | 
Company and the petitioner for the pur-; 
pose of setting aside the transfer of the 
ranch and subjecting it to the satisfac- 
tion of the DeRokowsky judgment. In| 
order to avert such litigation, and fur- 
ther to protect his fee, and also believing: 
that he could discover other assets of | 
the Great Basin Sugar Company, the 
petitioner purchased the judgment for 
$59,558.10. The petitioner then sought 
to discover assets of the Great Basin| 
Sugar Company and of Wooley, and em-| 
ployed an attorney and instituted court 
proceedings for that purpose, but his 
efforts were unsuccessful. In this ef- 
fort he expended $3,176.41 in attorney’s; 
fees and costs in the year 1922. Neither, 
Wooley nor the Great Basin Sugar Com- 
pany had any property in the year 1922.) 








Holdings in Mine Company 
Became Worthless 


The petitioner in 1907 purchased 1,700 
shares of Little Belle Mining Company | 
stock for $17,000. The mine was oper-}| 
ated up to 1912, when operations ceased, 
and it was inoperative from that time} 
until 1922, when it was placed in the| 


ae, 





lhands of a receiver and the stock be- 


There was no active 
the stock of the company 


came worthless. 
market for 


Capt. 
Reach 


“AN S.O.S. from the ‘Florida’! We change our course. We on 
the ‘America’ strain to arrive in time to rescue the men on 
their sinking ship, 350 miles away. Through the icy, freezing 


Fried, heroic 
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Business Expense 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


-: 


EDUCTIONS: Ordinary Business Expense: Legal and Court Fees.— 
Where a taxpayer had obtained a judgment against a defendant and, the 
judgment being unsatisfied, employed coufisel who instituted legal proceed- 
ings in court to uncover property subject to the judgment, the sums expended 
in such proceedings were ordinary and necessary business expenses and not 
capital expenditures because recovery on the judgment stood as a part of the 
taxpayer’s business operations.—H. R. MacMillan v. Commissioner of Inter- 


nal Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 2939, Col. 1 
(Volume III). : 


GAIN OR LOSS: Recognition: Involuntary Conversion of Property: Con- 

demnation judgments: Replacements: 1924 Act.—‘Money” received in 
payment for property taken by condemnation proceedings includes the 
amount deducted from the award to pay indebtedness on such property; and 
the excess of the gross amount awarded, less legal expenses in defending the 
property, over the amount expended for actual replacement, is the maximum 
amount of gain which may be recognized from the conversion, the actual gain 
depending on the cost or other applicable basis of the property converted.— 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. (G. C. M. 5302.)—Yearly Index Page 2939, Col. 
5 (Volume III). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


on March 1, 1913, and apparently no 
sales were made near that,date, but 
there was a “bid and asked” market 
value of 25 cents per share on the ex-| 
change. The March 1, 1913, value of} 
such stock was 25 cents per share. 

The petitioner in his income tax re- 
turn for the year 1921 deducted in com- 
puting his net income the amount of 
$438.73, which he had expended in or- 
ganizing the Clark County Investment 
Company. In his income tax return for 
the year 1922 he deducted in computing- 
his net income the amount of $7,229.33, 
which he had expended in that year for 
the purpose of discharging certain ob- 
ligations of the Nevada ranch, and the 
amount of $17,000 as a loss on the Little 
Belle Mining Company stock; and the 


bid and asked price of 25 cents per 
'share on the exchange of that date. The 
petitioner claims that he sustained a loss 
on this stock in 1922 in the amount of 
$17,000, which is deductible in comput- 
ing his net income for that year. The 
respondent has allowed a deduction com- 
puted at the rate of 25 cents per share 
on 17,000 shares, or a total of $425. The 
only competent evidence befcré us ‘as to 


of stock in question is the bid and asked 
priced on the exchange, and on the rec- 
ord we can only affirm the respendent’s 
determirtation that the deductible. loss 
was $425, 

The four other assignments of error 
relate to certain deductions set forth in 
the findings of fact, which the petitioner 
amounts of $59,558.10 and $3,176.41 as {claimed as ordinary and necessary busi- 
ordinary and necessary business expenses ;ness expenses connected with the Nevada 
in buying and attempting to collect the |land transaction. The first item is the 
DeRokowsky judgment. The respondent ;amount which the petitioner expended in 
disallowed the deductions. | organizing the Clark County Investment 


Sati Company. The amount so expended must 
Commissioner Marquette be considered as an expense of the cor- 
Delivers Opinion | 


poration and not of the petitioner, and 
Opinion by Marquette: There are five |!1t is a capital expenditure and not an 





assignments of error in this proceeding, |'dinary and necessary business expense.| condemnation * * *) is compulsorily orj the history of the Revenue Act. In the 


| involuntarily converted into * * * money | corresponding provisions of the Act of 
| which is forthwith in good faith, under | 1921 


As far as the petitioner is concerned, he 
either. advanced this amount of money 
for and on behalf of the corporation, and 
became its creditor to that extent, or he 
In 


four being connected with one transac- | 
tion. The other, which relates to peti- | 
tioner’s alleged loss on mining stock, we | 
will dispese of first. | 
Th satiiionte, in 1907, acquired 1,700|contributed it as paid-in capital. 
-_ of are Siraen ee a. jeither: ovens i was uot an pais a = 
stock at a cost 0 000. Prior to March |necessary business _to him. e 
1, 1913, the mine had ceased operations |find no error in the determination of the 
and it continued inoperative until 1922, respondent on this point. ' 
when the company went into the hands The petitioner.also claims deductions 
of a receiver and the stock became worth- | 4S necessary expenses of amount totaling 
less. There was no active market for the mes : 
stock on March 1, 1913, but there was a 
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storm and high seas we plunge on—all speed ahead! Then the 
night-time rescue, the search lights, the whirling waves, the ma- 
noeuvering to get near the Florida’. Finally, the ‘Florida’s’ crew . 
coming off one at a time, pulling themselves through the water 
on the line our men had thrown them. 


“These 32 men, dazed, many half clothed, needed reviving after 
their long exposure. Hot coffee, food and Lucky Strikes—these 
gave new life to many of them and we on board the ‘America’, 
crew and passengers alike, found after the strain and struggle 
that there was nothing quite so comforting and relaxing as the 
inviting, toasted flavor of Lucky Strikes. 


“Playing this game with ‘Davy’ is ever fascinating, ever thrilling, 
And we who follow the sea must be ever ready for adventure. 
Ours is an active life, demanding nerve control and physical fit- 
ness. In my health program I have found that Luckies are most 
important not only because they provide a respite for frazzled 
nerves and an exhausted body but because whenever I crave 
anything which is over-fattening, I say to myself, ‘Reach fora 
Lucky instead of a sweet’. In the toasted flavor of Luckies, I get 
complete satisfaction. And I find that toasting, by removing the 
irritants, protects my throat.” 


% 


Commander of “S. S. America” 


“REACH FOR A LUCKY INSTEAD OF A SWEET.” 


© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 


the March 1, 1913, value of the shaves: 


JANUARY 31, 1929 


Deductions 


‘(YEARLY 
INDEX 


TODAY’S 
PAGE. 


2939) 


Losses 


Price of Property Is Found to I nclude 
Amount Deducted for Payment of Lien 


Basis for Computation of Gain to Owner on Transfer 
Under Condemnation Proceedings Is Specified. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. COUN- 


SEL’S MEMORANDUM 5302. 


The General Counsel, Bureau .of In- 
ternal Revenue, has construed section 203 
of the Revenue Act of 1924 to mean that 
“money” paid on an award under a con- 
demnation judgment includes all of the 
money paid even though a part of the 
sum must be used to pay. off a debt on 
the property. He thus overruled claims 
that this section should include only the 
actual cash received by the taxpayer 
whose property had been involuntarily 
converted. 

As a means of recognizing gain under 
the above circumstances, the General 
Counsel laid down the rule that the ex- 
cess of the gross amount actually ex- 
pended in replacement of the property, is 
the maximum amount of gain which may 
accrue from the conversion. The actual 
gain, however, depends on the cost or 
other applicable basis of the property. | 

The full text of the memorandum opin- 
| ion follows: 

The taxpayer was compulsorily divested 
of its property by the United States. 
Compensation therefor was determined 
by a commission appointed for the pur- 
pose. The taxpayer appealed from the 
Commission’s finding, and the 
handed down a decision holding that the 
taxpayer was entitled to the sum of 
507x dollars.. From the award of 507x 


of 103x dollars, made up as follows: 

Indebtedness to Government, 92x; in- 
terest, 5x; taxes, 6x; total, 103x. 

The taxpayer incurred expenses in 
the legal proceedings totaling 35x dol- 
lars, which, added to the sum of 103x 
dollars aforesaid, makes a total of 138x 
dollars. Thus the net amount which 
inured to the taxpayer after all deduc- 
tions and expenses was 369x dollars. 
The taxpayer expended in the acquire- 
| ment of a new plant 378x dollars. 
| much as this latter amount exceeded the 


; that under the provisions of 
| taxable income was 
transaction. 

Section 203(b)5 of the Revenue Act of 
1924 provides, in part, as follows: 

“If property (as a result of * * * an 
exercise of the power of requisition or 





, regulations * * * expended in the ac- 
quisition of other property similar or 
related in service or ‘use * * *, no gain 
or loss shall be recognized. If any part 
'of the money is not so expended, the 
! gain, if any, shall be recognized, but in 
an amount not in excess of the money 
which is not so expended.” 

The principal question raised _ is 
whether under the facts stated all or 
only. part of the money into which the 


| 


net sum which inured to the taxpayer| broad.meaning; it may be 
from the court’s award, it is contended | generic term, in a general and compre- | 
section ; hensive sense, or in a large sense. 

203(b)5 of the Revenue Act of 1924 no} its generic sense it is a word of a very 
derived from the! comprehensive import. * * * The term 


taxpayer’s property was _ involuntarily 
converted was expended in the acquisi- 
tion of the new plant. If all of the 
money was so expended, no gain or loss 
to the taxpayer would be recognized un- 
der the provisions of section 203(b)5. 
The important word of section 203(b)5, | 
from the standpoint of the question 
raised, is “money.” The taxpayer con- 
tends that the word should be construed 
narrowly so as_ to include only cash 
actually received. To accept this con- 
tention, however, would be to render tax 
liability dependent upon the mere form 
of the consideration, and would work 
against uniformity. Under the _ tax- 
payer’s contention, if in the instant case 
the taxpayer had received the full con- 
sideration in cash, and had then out of 
the cash paid its debts, there would 
have been a taxable gain, but because 
the Government set off the taxpayer’s 
indebtedness to it and paid only the net 
amount due, there is no taxable gain. 
Such a result is not compelled even by 
the literal language of the act. The 
act does not specify money received by 
the taxpayer, and the anomalous result 
referred to would be avoided by treating | 
“money” received by all parties as within | 
the intent of the statute. But assuming} 


court | that only “money” received by the'tax- 


payer is intended, there is adequate prece- 
dent for regarding money not actually 
paid to a taxpayer in cash, but devoted 


dollars, the Government withheld the sum } to satisfaction of his obligations, as con- 


structively received by him. In the in- 
stant case the sum withheld by the Gov- 
ernment was withheld to pay obligations 
of the taxpayer, and therefore should 
ed regarded as constructively received ! 
y it. 

The same effect can be given to the 
statute by construing the word “money” 
in a broad instead of a narrow sense. 
There is considerable precedent for such | 
construction. As said in 40 Corpus 


Inas-| Juris, page 1489: 


“The word “money” may have a very 
used as a 


In 


has different meanings depending upon 
whether it applies to coins or paper cur- 
rency or whether it refers to debts or 
credits.” 

A broad construction is supported by 


(section 214(a)12 and section | 
234({a)14, the word “money” is not used, 
but instead the term used in one place is 
“cash or its equivalent,” and in another 
“proceeds.” These latter expressions 
would cover the credits involved in the 
instant case. The logic of the situation 
would indicate that by “money” in the 
1924 Act Congress meant the same thing 
described as “cash or its equivalent” and 
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Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Emily Allen Elfreth v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 17552. 


Held that a certain transaction 
consummated by the petitioner with 
other beneficiaries of her father’s 
will, resulted in a taxable profit in 
1920 ‘of. $9,500. 5 


H. Liebes & Company v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 
14501. 

The value of good will acquired 
for stock being established, it may, 
subject to the statutory limitations, 
be included in invested capital. 


James T. Stanley v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 17328. 


The amount paid by the petitioner 
to a former partner for his interest 
in the firm is not a deductible loss, 
even though it was not the petition- 
er’s intention to form the copartner- 
ship. 

The profit realized under a con- 
tract for the payment of an annuity 
in consideration of the release of 
a debt, held not to be taxable in the 
year 1920. ; 

Karl J. Kaufmann, Administrator of the 
Estate of Augusta Kaufmann, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 18897. 

Petitioner is liable for income tax 
due upon income received by dece- 
dent prior to her death even though 
the estate has been fully adminis- 
tered and he has been discharged as 
administrator of the estate. 

The evidence fails to establish that 
the respondent erred in taxing the 
decedent on all of the income of the 
Jacob Kaufmann estate. 

The Gong Bell Manufacturing Company 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 17584. 

The corporations held to be affil- 
iated by reason of the actual con- 
trol of substantially all the stock by 
the same interests. 

Tennessee Fibre Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 10717. 


March 1, 1918, value of a patent 
determined. 

Petitioner is entitled to deduct 
normal exhaustion on its -patent 
based upon the March 1, 1913, value 
as herein determined. 

L. S. Ayers & Company, 1 B. T. A. 
1135, followed. 

Nichols Contracting Co. v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 13899. - 

Exhaustion, Wear and Tear of 
Construction Equipment. Upon the 
facts, an allowance for exhaustion, 
wear and tear of certain construe- 
tion equipment is determined to be 
reasonable in the amount claimed by 
the petitioner. 
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Authorities at- 
* tribute the enor- 
mous increase in Cigarette 
smoking to the improve. : 
ment in the process of Cigas 
rette manufacture by the ape 
plication of heat. It is true 
that during the year 1928, 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
showed a greater increase 
thanall other Cigarettescom- 
bined. This surely confirms 
thepublic’s confidence inthe 
superiority of Lucky Strik 


Note 


——— 





Railroads 
Terms of Leases by New York Central 


In Program of Unification Are Approved} 


Provisions Reviewed 


In Order of I. C. C. 


Amount to Cover Maintenance 
Of Corporate Existence, Taxes 
And Other Obligations. 


In the issue of January 29 was 
begun and in the issue of January 
30 was continued publication of ex- 
tracts from the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission author- 
izing the New York Central to unify 
its system by 99-year leases of the 
properties of the Michigan Central 
Railroad and of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (Big 
Four) Railroad and_ subsidiaries, 
and requiring as part of the plan, 
that the New York Central negoti- 
ate for control of connecting short 
lines owned by the Boyne City, Gay- 
lord & Alpena; Chicago, Attica & 
Southern; Federal: Valley; Fonda, 
Johnstown & Gloversville; Ulster & 
Delaware, and Owasco River rail- 
ways. 

The extracts from the report con- 
tinue: : 
The decision to lease the properties | 

of the Big Four and Michigan Central 
was definitely reached by New York Cen- 
tral executives some time during the 
winter and spring of 1926. As a result 
of certain negotiations conducted'in the | 
early months of that year nearly 7,000 
shares of Michigan Central stock were 
purchased at $1,000 per share. Offers 
made to Big Four stockholders from 
time to time had been largely accepted 
and the shares still outstanding in the 
hands of other parties were scattered 
among a large number of holders, so 
that there seemed to be no one repre- 
senting all such stockholders with whom 
negotiations might be had, although it 
would appear that the existence of the 
protective committee was known at the 
time the application was made to us. In 
any event, every one who considered 
the leases were interested from the view- 
point of the New York Central, and ideas 
of minority stockholders as to appro- 
priate rentals under the proposed leases 
were neither sought nor obtained, ex- 
cept as opportunity for expressing their 
views may have been accorded the mi- 
nority at stockholders’ meetings called 
for the purpose of passing upon prior 
action by the boards of directors. 


Question of Leases 
And Fair Rentals 


Studies of the subject of rentals led to 
the prephration of certain memoranda 
hereafter referred to in this report. In| 
this connection it is stated that a great 
many considerations enter into the ques- | 
tion as to what is a fair rental under 
a lease, and that it is a matter of judg- 
ment. 

Execution of the proposed leases was 
authorized on June ¥, 1926, by the com- 
mon directors of the lessor and lessee 
companies, subject to the holders of not 
less than two-thirds in amount of the 
capital stock of the respective companies. 
It apperas that during September, 1920, 
the consent of a sufficient number of the 
stockholders was given in all cases ex- 
cept that of the proposed lease from the 
Big Four to the New York Central. Vot- 
ing upon that proposal by the New York 
Central of the Big Four stock owned by 
it was enjoined by interlocutory decree 
in a suit brought in the United States 
District at Cincinnati. On November 17, 
1927, the decree was reversed by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, 
in an opinion in which the court expressed 
the view that, in making the findings 
required by the statutes, it is our duty 
to protect both public and private in- 
terests, but observed that our orders in 
such matters are subject to judicial re- 
view on behalf of a stockholder, whence 
it follows that, before a lease can be made 
effective, an objecting stockholder has 
the right to present his case before two 
tribunals, both of which are charged 
with the duty of protecting his interest. 
Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. Co. v. Jackson, 
22 F. (2d) 509. Action by the stock- 
holders of the Big Four followed in Jan- 
uary, 1928. 

The proposed leases are fundamentally 
alike. They are to be dated, for ideni- 
fication, as of October 1, 1926, and each 
lease is to be for a term of 99 years ex- 
cept as rights, titles, interests, and es- 
tates in leaseholds, contracts, etc., of the 
lessor companies may expire and not be 
renewed. In general, each lease covers 
all the lessor’s owned and leased lines 
of railroad, leaseholds, and all other 
properties, real, personal, and mixed, con- 
tracts and franchises (except the franch- 
ise to be a corporation), equipment, ma- 
terials and supplies, after-acquired prop- 
erty, and securities and investments 
(excepting, however, the books and rec- 
ords of the lessor, special deposits, and 
securities issued or assumed and nom- 
inally outstanding), and the lessor as- 
signs to the lessee, during the term of 
the lease, the income from securities, 
investments, etc., of the lessor, Special 

rovision is made for the transfer to the 
essee of cash and current assets, other 
than materials and supplies, mentioned 
above, for the application of such assets 
to the liquidation of current and deferred 
liabilities, and for accounting with re- 
spect thereto upon the expiration or 
earlier termination of the lease. 


Considerations Covered 
By Amount of Rent 


As rent for the demised premises, the 
lessee covenants and agrees to pay to 
the lessor, or for its account, sums re- 
quired to maintain its corporate exis- 
tence, taxes and special assessments 
levied upon the properties, interest on 
issued or assumed securities now out- 
standing and hereafter issued or assumed 
by the lessor rentals and charges accru- 
ing under leases and contracts, etc., for 
which the lessor is or may become liable, 
and specified amounts upon each share 
of the lessor’s capital stock not owned 
by the lessee. The rentals thus last re- 
served are equivalent to annual dividends 
upon the various stocks at the following 
rates 





Per cent 

Big Four stock—Preferred 
Common .. eee 
Michigan Central stock 
Cincinnati Northern stoc 
Kalamazoo stock 
Terre Haute stock... cies 4 
Since”each lessee expressly waives all 
right to participate as stockholders of | 
the lessor in any dividend or distribu-| 
tion during the term of the lease from | 
rentals payable thereunder, the extent of 
the obligation ultimately to be assumed | 


5) quite large. 


>| to interfere with local service. 


by the New York Central in that regard 
is limited to minority holdings. ino- 
ity stockholders are accorded the option 
of accepting such rentals or selling their 
stock to the lessee at fair value to be 
determined by agreement or by arbitra- 
tion. 

The lessee further agrees to main- 
tain the leased properties, to assume 
and perform during the term of the lease 
obligations of the lessor under existing 
leases, mortgages, and other contracts 
relating to the premises, and to indem- 
nify the lessor against all loss or damage 
arising out of operation of the proper- 
ties by the lessee. 


For any expenditures for capital pur- 
poses, including the making of exten- 
sions, additions, and betterments, and the 
discharge of outstanding segurites, the | 
lessee is to be entitled to be*reimbursed | 
with stock, bonds, or other securities 
of the lessor. Shares of stock are to be 
accepted by the lessee at their fair value, 
not less than par, as agreed upon or de- 
termined by arbitration. Bonds, notes, 
etc. are to be accepted at face value, but 
upon termination of the lease there is to 
be an accounting between the parties as 
to any difference between the face value 
and the fair value of such securities. 
Advances by the lessee of amounts which 
-may be necessary to be paid by the les- 
sor under guaranties of securities of | 
other companies or as contributions or 
advances to terminal or other companies | 
are to bear no interest during the term 
of the lease. 


|Lessee’s Consent Required 


To Issue of Securities 


The issue of securities by the lessor 
is to be subject to the consent of the| 
lessee, which will have the right to elect | 
the class of securities to be issued and | 
to determine the terms and conditions | 
thereof, subject to our approval. Any | 
saving or benefit resulting from refund. | 
ing or rearranging securities of the 
lessor is to insure to the benefit of the 
lessee during the term of the lease. 


Regarding securities and investments 
to be taken over by the lessee or there- 
after acquired by the lessor, the lessee 
is to be entitled to receive and own all 
current income accruing thereon, to vote 
all shares of stock, to pledge or other- 
wise dispose of such securities with the 
approvel of the directors of the lessor, 
and to receive, subject to the lease and as 
a part of the leased premises, all amounts 
which may become payable or distribu- 
table upon such securities or investments | 
other than ordinary current dividends, 
interset, and income, and to apply the 
same in such manner and for such pur- 
poses as may be approved by the direc- | 
tors of the lessor upon written request | 
of the lessee. 


Provision is made for termination of 
the lease and reentry in case of default, 
for the substitution of successors and 
assigns of the parties, for arbitration of | 
disputes, and for modification of terms 
and provisions with the exception of those 
pertaining to rentals and to the appraise- 
ment and purchase of minority shares of | 
the lessor. | 

Under the terms of the proposed | 
leases, the lessees may abandon, retire, | 
sell, or otherwise dispose of any line or | 
lines of railway, etc., not required in| 
the judgement of the lessees for proper 
operation and maintenance of the demised 
premises. 

Issues raised by the proposals of the 
applicants and the contentions of in- 
terveners relate generally to the test 
of public interest prescribed by the 
statute, to terms and conditions of the 
proposed leases, and to our jurisdiction 
under the provisions of law invoked. 

On behalf of the applicants it is con- 
tended that the New York Central Lines 
have been built up with a view to a 
properly coordinated system. The opinion 
was expressed in the testimony that the 
leases are steps leading in the direction 
of consolidation. 


Freedom of Operations 
In Routing to Be Sought 


In practice it is expected to maintain 
existing routes and to comply with routes 
designated by shippers, but it is hoped 
that arrangements ultimately may be 
worked out with the shippers, with our | 
approval, and with foreign connections, 
which will afford freedom of operation 
as to the routing of freight and thereby 
promote better and more economical 
service. In the testimony, advantages 
expected to accrue to the public are ap- 
proached from the viewpoints of traffic, 
transportation, accounting, and main- 
tenance of equipment. 

1. Revision of routes, both within the 
system and interline, has been hampered 
by a proper regard for minority interests, 
The proposed leases would eliminate ob- 
jection, on that score, to the short-haul- 
ing of lessor lines. Any changes with 
respect to internal routes and inter- 
change gateways would be made subject 
to approval by us, the shipping and 
traveling public, and foreign connecting 
lines. Considering the large amount of 
mileage which would be under single 
operating control, the volume of traffic, 
and the possibility of using alternate 
routes, it is thought that substantial im- 
provements may be made. Shorter routes 
should lower transportation costs and 
increase net earnings, but no estimate 
of definite results is ventured. 

There are at present three major traf- 
fic departments for the lines involved. 
Each of ‘the traffic departments is to 
be maintained with no change in tariff 
and rate jurisdiction. Michigan Cen- 
tral-New York Central, lessee, and 
Big Four New York Central, lessee, are 
to be used as trade names. Under singie 
operation, rates of the several traffic 
units are to be interchangeable so that 
it will be possible to improve routings of 
traffic. No routes desired by the public 
are to be closed, but, in the absence of 
contrary shipping instructions, the most 
efficient will be considered the regular 
routes. Freight will be solicited for 
movement over the most economical 
routs, the unit obtaining the traffic to get 
credit for the traffic regardless of thc 
route over which it is forward. The 
cost of solicitation will remain substan- 
tially the same as at present. If shorter 
routes are used as freely as anticipated 
the resultant saving in mileage will be 
Diversion of traffic from 
longer routes is not, generally speaking. 
It is noi 





Additional tables of monthly 
earnings of railways will be 
found on pages 4, 9 and 10. 
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Unification 


Lessees Restricted 
In Issuing Securities 
Existing Routes to Be Main- 


tained With Expectation to De- 
velop Operating Freedom. 


expected that all the traffic will neces- 


| Highways 


Surveys of Route 
For Pan American 


Highway Endorsed 


Handling of Certain Disputes 
Criticized at S 
Favorable Report to House 
Ordered on Bill to Aid in 
Financing Prelimi- 
nary Studies. 


Labor opposition to the reappointment 
of the former Governor cf Texas, Pat 
M. Neff, to the Board of Mediation is 
based on his decision that a certain con- 
tragt between employes and their em- 
ployer was void, according to testimony 
given before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce January 30, 

Mr. Neff, according to his own testi- 


A $50,000 appropriation would be au- 
thorized for cooperating with  Latin- 
American goyernments in reconnaissance 


“AuTHORIZED StaTeEMENTS OwLy Are PresentTeED Herein, BeIna 


PuBLISHED WurHott CoMMENT ‘sy THE UNITED 


States Dalby 


Rate Decisions 


Group of Labor Unions Opposes Retention 
Of Mr. Neff as Member of Mediation Boar 


d 


of Employers and Employes 


enate Hearing. 


for the 21 labor unions of the Railway 
Labor Executives Association. 

“If the Board of Mediation should de- 
cide a contract is void we would ask 
that the Board be wiped out. 
would be deciding against us and they 
have no legal right to make a decision 
on our disputes.” 

The first witness was Captain Horace 
F. Strothers, vice president of the Na- 


They | 


surveys for a Pan American highway, 


mony, investigated a labor dispute, and | tional Organization of Masters, Mates 


Rate Decisions 
of the 
Interstai.2 Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions im rate cases made _ pubiic 
January 30, bw the Interstate Commerce, 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 

3139, Switching at St. Paul and Minne- 

apolis, Minm. Decided January 24, 1929. 

Proposed switching charges on_ tra ffic be- 
tween industries and docks of the Missis- 
| sippi-Warrior Service, Federal Barge Line, 
at St. Paul anal Minneapolis, Minn., found 
not justified. Suspended schedules ordered 
leanceled and proceedings discontinued. 


sarily take the shorter routes. 

2. 
illustrated in the record, are practicable 
operating routes and can be used ad- 
vantageously for the transportation of 
traffic. Most of them are available for! 
use at present, but ‘in some instances | 
physical improvements would be neces- 
sary were a large volume of traffic di- | 
verted to such routes. In March, 1927, a 
study was made of traffic moving through 
certain gateways, during a period of; 
10 days, for the purpose of deterrmin- 
ing the approximate volume of such 
traffic capable of movement via more 
direct routes and the saving in mileage 
which might be effected by rerouting. 
It appeared from this study that ap- 
proximately 6% per cent of the cars 
passing through the particular terminals 
could have moved, under other circum- 
stances, by shorter routes. Upon the 
assumption that the period selected was 
fairly typical, an adjustment of the re- 
sults of the study to an annual basis 
showed a potential aggregate saving of | 
11,796,789 car-miles per year through; 
direct routing. Applying car-mile costs 
to this possible saving, the decrease in| 
transporiation expenses would amount 
to approximately $1,000,000 annually. The 
figures submitted are merely indicative of ! 
possibilities, but the amount stated is 
claimed to be probably an underestimate 
of what might be done. 


Reduction of Yard 
And Switching Movement 


Unified operation as proposed would 
also tend to reduce yard movements | 
and terminal switching now required, to} 
permit the routing of freight away from: 
congested terminals, and to bring about | 
better train building. At points com- | 
mon to lines of two or more’ of the! 
companies terminal operations are con- | 
ducted on a contractual basis which in- 
volves intricate and accurate accounting | 
and which is subject to change with 
changing conditions of various kinds. 

From the tranportation viewpoint, 
benefits of the proposals of the appli- 
cants are summarized as follows; a better 
car supply, through expeditious move- 
ment of traffic; and substantial econo- | 
mies in the cost of operation through | 
more effectual train grouping, reduced 
yard operations, and elimination of du- 
plicated effort and simplification of ac- 
counting at common terminal points. No 
estimate has been furnished as_ to 
amounts which may thus be saved for 
the stated reason that the matter is so 
complicated that any attempt to make an} 
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: : by a bill (H. R. 355), which was ordered 
Possible new routes, graphically; favorably reported by the House Com- 


mittee on Foreign Affairs January 30. 


The bill, introduced by Representative 
Iowa, 
quire a report to Con-; 


Cole (Rep.), of Cedar Rapids, 
was amended to re 
gress on the surveys. 


The Committee’s action followed a! 
The Assistant Secretary of 


hearing. 


advised the employes involved that in 
his opinion their contract was void. 
“The Board of Mediation: has no juris- 
diction under the law to decide the legal- 
ity of such a contract,”’ the Committee 
was told by Thomas Stevenson, attorney 








‘cated the proposed legislation. 


Limit on War Profits 


Urged as Peace Plan 


State, Wilbur J. Carr; the Director Gen- 
eral of the Pan Americah Union, Dr. 
Leo S. Rowe; the Chief of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Departmentof Agricul- 
ture, Dr. Thomas H. MacDonald; and 
the Washington representative of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, Pyke Johnson, as witnesses, advo- 


Program Proposed for Mobi- 
lization of Entire Re- 


Mr, Carr told of the expressions of sources of Nation. 


President Coolidge and President-elect 
Hoover regarding the linking up of in- a ae 
ter-American highways. ze [Continued from Page 1.] 

Dr. Rowe told how the Sixth Interna-|four Members of the Senate, two of 
tional Conference of American States,!whom shall be members of the Commit- 
at Havana, Cuba, February 7, 1928, en-|tee on Military Affairs and two of whom 
trusted the Pan American Union with|shall be members of the Committee on 


the proposal for construction of an inter-|Naval Affairs, the Secretary of War, j 


American highway and how the Union’s|the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary 
“overning board had asked the coop- | of Agriculture, the Secretary of Com- 
eration of the various governments be-;mrece, the Secretary of Labor, and five 
longing to the Pan American Union. He| other persons not holding any official or 
said the construction of highways is a;governmental position with the Federal 
dominant subject in the Latin American Government and selected with a view to 
countries. represent in a general way the views of 
Dr. MacDonald, discussing the engi-jlabor, industry, capital, agriculture, and 
neering features involved in the project, |the professions, respectively. 
said that the only commitment of Con-| Sec. 3. Within 30 days after the ap- 
gress would be the $50,000 appropriation | 
and the possible detail of one or more/|shall appoint and announce the members 
engineers from the Bureau of Public!of said commission and shall direct the 
Roads to cooperate in the project. same to meet in the city of Washington, 
Mr. Johnson described the road condi-| District of Columbia, as soon thereafter 
tions on the proposed route. He saidjas may be practicabl, and shall supply 
there is a very considerable part of the; from the War Department all necessary 
3,500-mile project that is already in|office and clerical assistance. 
good condition or passable, and that| Sec. 4. When said commission shall 
Mexico and _ several South American} meet it shall organize by electing one of 
countries are going ahead with highway its number as chairman, andeanother as 
programs. He said the most difficult;vice chairman, and shall appoint a 
sector in the proposed highway is the!secretary and proceed to consider the 
part from lower Panama to upper Co-)subject and to draft proposed legisla- 
lombia. tion to accomplish the aims and pur- 
— poses of this resolution; and such pro- 
posed legislation, with any comment 





this proceeding. The latter are classi-; 
fied as follows: 
Steam. 
Affiliated with or controlled by 
industries oer Sree. "SB 
Independent of industrial affili- 
ation or control 


Elec.* transmitted to the President not later 


than November 1, 1928, and the Presi- 
dent shall direct that there shall be 
printed not exceeding 5,000 copies there- 
of for the use of Congress. 

Sec. 5. That no compensation shall 
be paid any member of said commission, 
and no expenses shall be incurred by 
them except the actual expenses of 
sustenance and travel for the members 
of the commission, and. printing and 
clerical agsistance that cannot be reason- 
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Aggregate mileage, steam, 2,045.30; elec- 
tricity, 2,016.54; total **4,061.84. 

*Wholly or in part. 

**Affiliated with or controlled by indus- 
tries, 1,593.78 miles. 

The following tabulation summarizes | 


proval of this resolution the President | 


upon same deemed desirable, shall be- 


estimate would be open to serious ques-!the applicants’ classification of the 71 
tion as to the accuracy of the result. {short lines as to connections. Lines con- 

3. Operation of the various lines as necting with New York Central Lines 
a unit would permit the adoption of a/and no other railroad, Column A; one 
unified accounting system adapted to the|other railroad, Column B; two or more! 


ably provided by the War Department, ; 
and an appropriation for said purposes | 


aad exceeding $10,000 is hereby author- 
ized. 


‘ and Pilots of America, who read a reso- 
lution adopted by his organization mak- 
ing “a vigorous and emphatic protest” 
against the confirmation of Mr. Neff. 
Testimony was also introduced by Mr. 
Strothers to show that in a case in the 
port of New York, five months had 
! elapsed since the appointee was assigned 
the case as a mediator. Three similar 
cases in San Francisco had been medi- 
ated successfully within five months, he 
said. This delay was given by the wit- 


| mess as the basis of the opposition to) 


Mr. Neff’s appointment. 

“The only charge against Mr. Neff, 
then, is this New York case?” asked 
Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri. 
“Yes,” replied Captain Strothers. 

! “Did you know that the case was 
; transferred to another member of the 
Board?” queried Mr. Neff. 

“No,” replied the captain, explaining 
that no communication had been received 
ky his organization from the Board, be- 
yond a letter from Mr. Neff when the 
* case had been originally assigned to him, 
and before it had been transferred. 

The chairman of the Committee, Sen- 
ator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, and Sen- 
ator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, termed 
; as “inefficient,” the Board’s omission to 
, notify the labor organization that a new 
| mediator had been assigned to the New 
| York case, 

Mr. Neff was cross-examined by Mr. 
; Stevenson regarding his investigation 
of the Texas City Terminal case. 

The examination was to show, “and I 
| think it does show,”’ said Mr. Stevenson, 
| “that Governor Neff doesn’t appreciate 
or apprehend the Railway Labor Act at 
iall. 

The labor union, said Mr. Stevenson, 
as nothing to do with the personnel of 
the Board of Mediation and is suggest- 
| ing no one for membership to the Board. 
; The conception of the unions, he stated, 
lis that-“the only thing they can do 
under the law is to make a protest when 
a name is up for confirmation or fille a 
petition with the President for the re- 
moval of a member.” 


| 


' 


Criticism Is Declared 
To Affect Entire Board 


Senator Goff (Rep.), of West Virginia, 
: observed that in his opinion “the indict- 
| ment is directed against the Board rather 
than against the agent.” 
Mr. Stevenson said that the impres- 
sion of the men Mr. Neff talked to in 
: the Texas City case was that thy were 
; being advised to join a company union 
in order to obtain a new contract. Mr. 
Neff had previously testified that after 
investigating the case as directed by the 
Board, he had advised the men that their 
contract was void and suggested they ob- 
tain a new contract. The appointee also 
said he had advised the men to transfer 
their labor affiliations to a single unit 


needs of the organization as a whole, 
as contrasted with exact accounting now 
required for each company. Economies 
could be effected by the substitution of 
arbitrary charges for detailed account- 
ing required in the matter of joint fa- 
cilities and by the simplification or 
elimination of records, reports, billing, 
correspondence, ete., incident to exchange | 
of equipment, equipment repairs, inter- 
line freight and passenger traffic, and 
joint expenses. The applicants’ witness 
was confident that substantial econo- 
mies in accounting would follow unified 
operation, but explained that, in his opin- 
ion, economies do not always mean a 
cash saving, but sometimes afford the 
opportunity of getting more service for 
the same money. 

4. The major advantage of the pro- 
posed leases from the viewpoint of the 
repair of equipment would be in rela-! 
tion to main shops where general re-| 
pairs are handled. It appears that main- 

| 


| 


shop facilities are generally adequate 
except at West Albany,N. Y., and Col- 
linwood, Ohio, on the New York Cen- 
tral, and at West Detroit, Mich., on the 
Michigan Central, where extensions esti- 
mated to cost $7,000.000 are in contem- 
plation. Through use of facilities avail- 
able on the Big Four these expendi- 
tures can be indefiniteiy deferred, with a 
resulting saving in carrying charges. 
Other economies may be effected by the 
combination or closing of some smaller 
shops, and for the future it would be 
beneficial to consider any extensions or 
replacements of existing facilities from 
the viewpoint of 4 unit rather than from 
that of two or three carriers. Unified 
operation of the lines would permit in- 
creased flexibility in tne repair of equip- 
ment and would facilitate the transfer 
of locomotives from one line to another 
for transportation purposes. 


Short Line Connections 
Of New York Central 


The applicants have undertaken to fur- 
nish information concerning the general 
short-line situation. Including lines not 
exceeding 500 miles, but excluding lines 
owned, controlled, or operated as parts 
of general railroad systems, it is stated 
that there are 71 short-line railroads 
(counting as one the continuous’ line 
formed by the Casey & Kansas and Kan- 
sas & Sidell railroads) which connect 
with the New York Central lines. 


Of these railroads nine are represented 
by interveners herein, leaving 62 which 
have not intervened or had any part in 


other railroads, Column C; Total, Col-! 


umn D; 
A. 


B. Cc. 


9 


Industrially affiliated 
or controlled: 
Steam ..... 
Electric* 


wo 


ov 


| 


| ow 


Total 
Independent: 
eR aes oe oes 
Electric* 


_ 


be 


> 
Ss 


_ 


ne 


[2 


S| ool ccs 


Grand Total . : 
*Wholly or in part. 
From data contained in reports to us, 


= 


where available, supplemented by re-, 


ports to State authorities and reports 
to stockholders, and from data contained 
in books of reference and in records of 
the New York Central Lines, an exhibit 
was compiled and submitted in the 
record to present, for all the connecting 
short lines, information concerning lo- 
cation, ownership or control, financial 
position, income, equipment, and traffic, 
and indicating whether or not joint rates 
are in effect. 

It is stated that no serious proposi- 
tions have been made to the management 
of the New York Central lines with re- 
spect to terms and conditions under 
which any of the nonintervening shore 
lines-desire or may desire to be included 
in the proposed unification. 

We assume that the 62 short-line car- 
riers whose railroads connect with the 
New York Central lines, but which have 
not intervened herein, and those parts 
of the public served by those carriers, 
are content, for the present at least, 
with existing conditions. These car- 
riers will therefore be dismissed from 
further consideration at this time. 

In addition to the Alpena and the 
Federal Valley, there are eight other 
short-line imterveners. These parties 
will be designated as follows: Chicago, 
Attica & Southern Railroad Company, as 
the Attica; Delaware & Northern Rail- 
road Company, represented herein by 
its receiver’:, as the Delaware; Fonda, 
Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad Com- 
pany, aes the Fonda; the Owasco River 
Railway, as the Owasco; Southern New 
York Railway, Incorporated,‘ as_ the 
Southern; the Ulster & Delaware Rail- 
road Company, as the Ulster; and the 
Casey & Kansas Railroad Company and 
the Kansas & Sidell Railroad Company, 
as the Casey and the Sidell. respectively. 

To be continued in the issue of 

February 1. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public January 


sion are summarized as follows: 

No. 21870. Akin Brothers Canning Co., 
of Seneea, Mo., et al. v. Atchison, Topeka 
!& Santa Fe Railway et al. Request Com- 
mission to order establishment of reason- 
able rates on tin cans from points in Ili- 
nois and Wisconsin to destinations in Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma. Claim reparation. 

‘No. 21871. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
jof' Chicago, v. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad et al. Claims reparation of $3,- 
716.55 on various shipments of petroleum 
jelly (vaseline) from MecKees Rocks, Pa., 
to Norfolk, Va, 

' No, 21872. Kelley Island Lime & Trans- 
port Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, vy. Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railway et al. Claims rep- 
aration of $1,165.07 om agricultural and 
fluxing lime from Huntington, Ind. to 


{destinations in Michigan, Illinois and In- 





No. 21873. Bluefield 
vision Co., of Bluefield. W. Va., v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad et al. Asks 
Commission to prescribe. reasonable rates 
on fresh tomatoes from Gadsden, Gibson 
and Humboldt, Tenn., to Bluefield, Claims 
reparation of $47.35. 

No. 21874. Heywood-Wakefield Co., 


Produce & Pro- 


of 


road et al. Asks Commission to prescribe 
reasonable ratings on mats and matting 
in official, southern amd western classifi- 
cation territories. 

No. 21875. H. H. Robertson Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., v. Alabama Great Southern 
Railnoad et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
metal roofing from Economy, Pa., to des- 
tinations in Oklahoma and Texas. 

No. 21876. G. W. Capps, of Back Bay, 
Va., et al. v. Norfolk Southern Railroad 
et al. Seek reasonable rates on straw- 
berries fnom points of origin in Virginia, 
Maryland and. Delaware to destinations 
and destinations on the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, New York Central, and Dela- 
ware & Hudson, including Scranton, Pa.; 
Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I., and New 
Haven, Conn. Claim reparation, 

No. 21877, and Subs. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Shef- 
field Elevator Co. of Minneapolis v. Pere 
Marquette Railway et al. Claims repara- 
tion on cull beans from various points in 
Michigan and Ohio to North Auantic ports 
for export. 


30 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 


Wakefield, Mass. v. Boston & Maine Rail- j 


}in a nearby cit of Texas, after they 
' told him there was no local labor lodge. 
| Mr. Stevenson declared there was a 
unit of the Switechmen’s Union in Texas 
City. 


I. C.C. Decisions 


— in — 
Finance Cases 


1 


| 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced action taken by Divi- 
sion 4 in uncontested cases on its finance 
docket as follow: 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. INo. 
7242, (1) authorizing the St. Louis, Broowns- 
ville & Mexico Railway Company to con- 
struct an extension of its line of railroad 
in Hidalgo County, Texas, from its présent 
terminus at a point south of Edgouch in 
{a general southerly direction to a con- 

nection with the applicant’s Mission branch 
at a woint at or near Weslaco, a distance of 
aproximately 10 miles; and (2) denying 
j permission to retain excess earnings, Ap- 
| proved. 
| Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7265, 
authorizing the Sardis & Delta Railroad 
Company to abandon, as to interstate and 
foreign commerce, its line of railroad in 
Panola County, Miss., extending from a 
‘connection with the Illinois Central Rail- 
road at a point approximately one-half 
mile south of the corporate limits of Sar- 
dis, to Baptist, a distance of 13.6 miles, ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 6886, au- 
thorizing the Beaver, Meade & Englewood 
Railroad Company to issue not exceeding 
$605,700 of capital stock, consisting of 6,057 
shares of the par value of $100 a share, 
and $591,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds, to be disposed of at not less 
; than par and accrued interest on the bonds 
} to finance the cost of constructing an ex- 
| tension of applicant’s railroad fom Hooker 


to Keyes, Okla., approved. 
, To Abandon Missouri Lines 


Frisco Road Asks Leave 


The St. Louis-San Franciso Railway 
has applied to the Interstate COCmmerce 
Commission for authority to abandon 
65.34 miles of its lines, from Brownwood 
to Aquilla, Mo., 9.95 miles; from Bloom- 
field to (Campbell, Mo., 34.8 miles; and 
from Tallipoosa to Wardell, Mo., 10.59 
imiles. The application states that the 

! amount of traffic over the lines is such 
*as to necessitate abandonment. 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


New York Central R. R. 
December 


1928 
Estimated 
.. 18,837,334 
. 8,633,163 
. 31,463,928 


1 
2 


Freight revenue .....0.05 
Passenger revenue .... 

TOA CDEP. TOW. ccccreccce 
Maintenance of way ....... 3,659,328 
Maintenance of equipment .. 7,442,916 
Transportation expenses ...11,462,414 
Total expenses incl. other ..21,909,192 
Net from railroad ... .. 9,554,736 
Taxes coeee 4,997,155 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 7,143 
Net after taxes, etc. ....... 4,550,438 
Net after rents .........0+5 4,351,903 
Aver. miles operated .,.... 6,906.21 
Operating ratio 69.6 


1 
2 


12 Months 
1927 1928 1927 
Actual Estimated Actual 
6,369,933 234,617,639 234,381,109 
8,539,083 96,917,043 99,105,314 
9,155,738 381,733,244 383,377,311 
er 50,976,026 54,277,071 
6,065,837 81,942,500 79,614,280 
1,206,940 133,232,597 184,615,446 
3,159,411 288,245,509 293,399,836 
5,996,327 93,487,735 89,977,475 ' 
1,611,886 29,138,838 25,193,780 
4,110 130,544 106,117 

4,380,281 64,218,353 64,677,578 
4,157,985 62,224,981 61,823,827 
6,925.30 6,906.21 6,925.30 
19.4 75.5 76.5 


1928 


5,519,169 
1,273,879 
6,356,744 
481,562 
1,541,181 
2,099,102 
4,188,593 
2,168,151 
148,880 
681 
2,018,590 
2,442,006 
2,397.25 
65.9 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 
December 


12 Months 


1927 1928 
4,676,998 67,594,293 
1,358,457 14,558,356 
6,638,258 88,830,152 

839,352 9,891,192 
1,331,545 19,053,537 
2,858,194 32,468,433 
5,520,285 66,989,155 
1,117,973° 21,840,997 

324,436 4,928,865 

2,182 16,208 
791,355 16,895,924 
616,066 15,622,538 

2,396.52 2,397.25 
83.2 15.4 


1927 
67,979,881 
15,570,227 
91,185,737 
11,103,049 
19,338,702 
33,952,399 
70,322,699 | 
20,863,038 

5,047,015 
15,462 
15,800,561 
14,603,067 | 
2,396.52 
T11 


1, 
1, 


1, 


1, 


1928 
6,645,741 


7,857,806 
2,945,270 
6,026,353 


1,726,190 
1,171.31 


Reading Company. 
December 12 Months 


1927 1927 
5,842,932 19,237,231 
116,277 8,922,777 
6,976,563 92,590,436 
919,725 12,661,838 
1,834,933 20,879,846 
2,962,103 34,894,429 
6,009,915 71,880,069 
966,648 20,710,367 
240,882 5,184,747 
1,406 9,683 
124,360. 15,515,937 
839,072 16,790,121 
1,138.95 1,139.22 
» 86.1 77.6 


1928 
77,057,463 
7,774,672 
89,940,034 
12,528,472 
20,425,608 
33,019,184 
69,826,346 
20,113,688 
4,521,030 
10,799 
15,581,859 
17,098,848 
1,140,68 
17.6 


650,233 


138,383 
612,614 


831,453 
270,723 

17 
560,713 


76.7 


|No. 17143. Pacific States Butter, Ege, 
Cheese and Poultry Association -v,. South- 
ern Pacific (Company, et al. Fourth Sec- 
tion Application No. 11428, Decided Janu- 
ary 22, 1929. 

1, Stated charges for standard refrigera- 
tion of carload shipments of butter, eges 
cheese, and dressed poultry from stations 
lin California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Nevada, and Arizona to interstate desti- 
nations found unjust and unreasonable to 
lthe extent that they exceed the charges 
which would accrue under the cost-of-ice 
basis, 

2. Rule 240 ssurcharges imposed on Car- 
load shipments of the commodities de- 
scribed, initially iced but not reiced in 
transit, from and to the points described 
found unjust amd unreasonable in their en- 
tirety. 
| 3, The amendment to rule 600 (b) of the 
| perishable protective tariff, limiting the 
| transportation of perishable freight under 
| refrigeration at less-than-carload rates to 
| shipments weighing less than the minimum 

weight for carload shipments, mot shown 

'to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

| 4, The cost-of-ice basis found applicable 

/on carload shipments of said commodities 

|from stations in Montana to destinations 

jin California, wia Portland, Oregz., and to 
| destinations ‘in Oregon, Washington and 
| British Columbia. The cost-of-ice basis plus 
| stated replenishing charges found ap- 
plicable to such shipments moving to des- 
tinations in California via Ogden and Salt 

Lake City, Utah. 

5. Reparation awarded in the amount of 
the’ difference between the charges col- 
lected and those which would have accrued 
for the amounts of ice and salt actually 
furnished under the cost-of-ice basis. 

No. 18988. National Show Case (Company, 
vy. Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 
et al. Decidea@ January 21, 1929. 

1. Rates on store and office fixtures, inv 
carloads, from Columbus Ga., to Miami and 
Jacksonville, F‘la., found not unreasonable. 

Rates on store and office fixtures, in car- 
loads, from Columbus, Ga., to Miami, Fla. 
prior to February 8, 1927, and to Jackson- 
ville, Fla. prior to January 15, 1928, found 
unduly prejudicial but rates on like traffic 
after those dates found not unduly preju- 
dicial, Reparation denied. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No, 18527. J. HAE. Newhbauer & Company et 
al v, Northwestern Pacific Railroad Com- 
_pany et al. Decided January 2, 1929. 
Rates charged on wrapping paper, in car- 

loads, from Wanecouver, Wash., to San 

Francisco, Samta Rosa, Sacramento, Mo- 

desto, and Fresno, Calif, found not un- 

reasonable. Damage by reason of any un- 
due prejudice that might have existed not 
proved. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 16493. Beatumont Export & Import Com- 
pany v. Louisiana Western Railroad 
Company et al. Decided January 21, 1929. 
Carload shipments of corn from points in 

Nebraska origindlly destined to INew Or- 

leans, La. for export and reconsigned to 

Orange, Tex., for export, found to have been 

misrouted by the Missouri Pacific. Collec. 

tion of undercharges waived. Complaint 
dismigsed. 





Charges for Refrigeration 
Of Dairy Products Revised 


[Contizued from Page 2.] 

of rule 600(b) of section 6 of the perish- 
able protective tariff, effective October 
1, 1923, whereby the transportation of 
perishable freight under refrigeration 
at less-than-carload rates is limited to 
shipments weighing less than the mini- 
mum weight for carload shipments, is 
not shown to have been or to be unjust, 
unreasonable, or otherwise unlawful. 

We further find that the cost-of-ice 
basis provided in section 4 of the 
perishable protective tariff was and is 
applicable to the refrigeration of dairy 
products for the through movement 
from points im Montana to destinations 
in California via Portland, Oreg., and 
to destinations in Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia, but that to the 
refrigeration of dairy products moving 
from points in Montana to points in 
California via either Ogden or Salt 
Lake City, Utah, the cost-of-ice basis 
provided in said section 4 was and is 
applicable to Ogden or Salt Lake City 
plus the replenishing charge provided 
in section 3 of the perishable protective 
tariff beyond. , 

We further find that complainant’s 
members and the interveners who in 
their petitions have sought reparation 
with respect. to interstate carload ship- 
ments of dairy products from points in 
California, Oregon, Washington, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, and Idaho, made or re- 
ceived shipments of dairy products as 
alleged in the complaint and said pe- 
titions of intervention; that they paid 
and bore the refrigeration charges as- 
sessed thereon; that they were damaged 
in the amount of the difference between 
the charges so collected and the charges 
which would have accrued . for the 
amounts of ice and salt actually’ fur- 
nished under section 4 of the applicable 
perishable tariff, together with interest 
thereon, and that reparation should be 
awarded accordingly. 

We also find that complainant’s mem- 
bers and the interveners who in their 
petitions have sought reparation with 
respect to interstate carload shipments 
of dairy products from points in Mon- 
tana, made or received such shipments 
as alleged in the complaint and said pe- 
titions of intervention; that they paid 
and bore the refrigeration charges as- 
sessed thereon; that they were’ damaged 
in amount, together with interest 
thereon, of the difference between the 
charges so collected and the refrigera- 
tion charges above found to have been 
applicable thereon; and that reparation 
should be awarded accordingly. Com- 
plainant and __ said interveners should 
comply with Rule V of the Rules of 
Practice. 

An appropriate order will be entered, 


Permission to Extend Line 
Denied to Imperial Railroad 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
January 30 announced its denial of an ap- 
plication filed by the Imperial Railroad 
for a certificate for the construction of a 
line from Mendenhall, Miss., to Birming- 
ham, Ala, on the ground that public 
convenience and necessity has not been 
shown to require it. 

“From a consideration of all the facts 
of record,” the report says, “it is clearly 
apparent that there is no substantial 
basis for the application filed in this 
proceeding (Finance Docket No. 17007), 
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Trustee for German Questionnaire Sent to Nebraska Newspapers 
On Profits from Public Utility Advertising 


Industrial Debentures 


Meets All Obligations Former Director of Publicity Says He Emphasized Idea of 


Greater Benefits from Private Operation. 


Full Payment of 300,000,- 
000 Gold Marks Made ~in 
Fourth Annuity Year, 
Says Agent General. 


The report of the trustee of the Ger- 
man industrial debentures for the 
fourth annuity year of the payment of 
German reparetions under fithe Experts’ 
Plan, shows that the full payment of 
300.000,000 gold marks (the mark is 
23.75 cents), is being made promptly on 
the due dates, it is stated by the Agent 
General for Reparation Payments, S. 
Parker Gilbert, in his annual report, 
copies of which have been received at 
the Department of the Treasury. 

The full text of the section of the re- 
port dealing with work of the Commis- 
sioner of Controlled Revenues was pub- 
lished in the issue of January 30. 

Obligations Fully Met. 

The full text of section of the report 
dealing with the work of the trustee for | 
German industrial debentures follows: 

The report of the trustee for the Ger- | 
man industrial debentures covers the en- 
tire fourth annuity year, supplementing 
his interim report of May 15, 1928, and} 
bringing up to the end of the year the 
trustee’s review of his activities. | 

The trustee summarizes his own op- 
erations and those of the Bank for Ger- 
man Industrial Debentures in execution 
of the industrial charges law, and he 
also gives some information on the de- | 
velopment of the concerns subject to the 
industrial charge and on the activity of 
German industry in general. . . 

The report of the trustee shows that 
the funds required to meet the annual | 
service of the industrial charge at the 
standard amount are ‘being regularly 
produced by a safe margin through the} 
Bank for Industrial Debentures, and re- 
cords the fact that the full payment of 
300,000,000 gold marks was made during 
the fourth annuity year, promptly on the 
due dates. The trustee notes particularly 
that in the fourth annuity year the serv- 
ice of the industrial debentures included 
for the first time amortization at the 
prescribed rate of 1 per cent per annum, 


and he describes, in this connection, the | 


procedure adopted for the first drawings 
for purposes of amortization. 
Redempticn of Certificates. 


"Banking 





government 
Helvey. ‘ 


| your mind? 
am not sure which. 





The trustee explains that, since no 
sales of industrial bonds or negotiable 
debentures have taken place up to this 
time, the total amount still being held 
by him for the account of the creditor 


bentures for cancellation, on the respec- 
tive due dates (September 1 and Novem- 
ber 1), certificates 


powers, it was the trustee himself who | 
presented to the Bank for Industrial De. | 


representing’ the | 


ee 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Horace M. 
Davis, former director of the Ne- 
braska State Utilities Information 
Bureau, on January 25 before the 
Federal Trade Commission in its 


* investigation of public utilities, was 


begun in the issue of January 30. 


Mr. Davis had been asked by Rob- 
ert E. Healy, chief counsel of the 
Commission, to give the name of the 
person who told him what was said 
to have transpired at a meeting at 
which public utility men were in at- 
tendance, where the subject of a 
contribution to the campaign of a 
candidate for reelection to the Ne- 
braska State Rail Commission al- 
legedly had been discussed, and for 
the moment had detlined. Excerpts 
from transcript of his testimony con- 
timue: 


The Witness. Well, I do not want to 


take the position; your Honor, of refus- 
ing to tell what the Government expects: 
a citizen 
reluctantly tell, because the man is a; 
very particular friend of 
mately associated with me in a social | 
way, but I do not want to take the posi- ithe attention of the newspapers to the 
tion of refusing to do what organized! fact that private utilities paid more in 
, advertising than municipal ownership did | 
|to influence the papers to support private 
Q. Who was he and where does he! ownership, as opposed to municipal own- 
\live? A. He lives in Lincoln, and he is! ership? 
in the same office with me, 

Q. What does he do? A. He is secre- | 
tary of the Insurance Federation of Ne-| Exhibit 3646, and tell me if you recog- 
lnize that as a copy of a letter you} 


to state. However, I very 


mine, 


thinks is proper. F. E. 


braska. 


Q. When and where did you have the 


talk with him? A. I cannot rememb&! Q. You make mention there of having 
the time or the place, but presumably had 1,072 column inches of your mate- | 


in the office. 


Q. He is not connected with the uitli- 
ties? A. In no way. 


Questioned on Origin 
Of Idea of Contribution 


Q. You say you went to the man whose 
name you did‘not give us without any 


direction or suggestion from anybody? 
|A. Yes, sir. ° 


Q. That idea originated wholly in 


A. Either his or mine, I 


Q. If you went to him with it, it could 
not have originated in his mind, could it? 
A. As I remember it we discussed it 
eating lunch together. 


grew out of that talk or suggestion? A. 
I think ncthing. 


Q. You reported it back to nobody ? 


A. Yes; I reported it to nobody. I dis- 
leussed it with individuals. 
Q.I beg your pardon? A. TF might 


have discussed it with individuals, but 


bonds and debentures drawn for redemp- | not necessarily individuals of the indus- 


tion, to the amount of 50,000,000 gold 
marks. 


try. 
Q. Was there a time that a question- 


. 
In consequence of these redemptions, | noire was sent out to the newspapers 


the trustee reports, the nominal value of 
the securities still in his hands has been 
reduced to 4,950.000,000 gold marks 
This total consists of 4,366,900,000 gold 
marks of industrial bonds and 583,100,000 
gold marks of individual negotiable de- 
bentures. 

The Trustee summarizes in his report 
the decrees promulgated by the German 
Government during the fourth annuity 
year in execution of the industrial 
charges law. Of the four such decrees 
issued, three (the tenth, the eleventh 
and the twelfth) were described in the 
preceding Report. 

The thirteenth decree, issued on July 
20, 1928, contained supplementary regu- 
lations regarding the entry of the public 
law mortgage created by the industrial 
charges law and amended the _provi- 
sions hitherto 
penalties for refusals of concerns to 
make the declarations required. 

The Trustee also refers to the four 
new decrees issued by the German Gov- 
ernment during theefourth annuity year 
in execution of the law for the produc- 
tion of the industrial charge. All of 


these decrees, the sixth, seventh, eighth | 


and ninth, were summarized in the pre- 
vious Report. 
Bankruptcy Decline. 

In the course of his report, the 
Trustee reviews in detail his own opera- 
tions and those of the Bank for German 
Industrial Debentures in respect to bank- 
ruptcies and voluntary liquidations of 
concerns liable to the industrial charge. 
There were, he states, 319 cases of bank- 

.ruptey involving concerns which had is- 
sued a total nominal amount of indus- 
trial debentures of 10,629,389 gold marks, 
as against 14,121,600 gold marks in 
1926-27 and 36,195,480 gold marks in 
1925-26; the number of voluntary liquida- 
tions was 602, and the total nominal 


value of the debentures issued by these | 
concerns was 30,705,256 gold marks, as) 
compared with 39,185,110 gold marks in| 


1926-27. 


In all these instances the Trustee and/Ensiand (»ound) 
the Bank took steps under the law to pro- | 


tect their rights. The Trustee also ex- 


plains in some detail the changes in the|Greece (drachma) .... 


distribution of the industrial charge in 
accordance with the provisions of Arti- 


in force with regard to| 





of the State; and is the p2per I am show- 
ing you now a copy of it. <A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Who wrote it? A. Mr. ‘0. 0. Buck 
and myself. 
Q. Mr. Buck was secretary of the 
State Press Association, wasn’t he? A. 


| Yes, sir. 


Q. Who sent it out? Who mailed it? 


A. I think it was mailed from his office. 


Q. Who paid for the printing of it? 
A. I think I did. 

Q. Who paid the postage? A. I think 
I did. 

Q. How many copies were sent out? 

A. I believe there were 512 newspapers 
at that time, and presumably it was sent 
to all of them. No; not to all of them. 


\It would not have been sent to the daily 


newspapers. ‘ 

Q. What was the reason why this 
question was put into the questionnaire: 
“From your experience and observation, 
is public ownership of utilities as profit- 
able for newspapers as private owner- 
ship?” A. Because I wanted to have the 
opinion of the editor on the subject. 

Q. Have you got the file of answers to 











| Foreign Exchange 


New York, January 30.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the*fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of sectien 





1522 of the Tariff Act of 1922 dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 


| the United States, we have ascertained and 


hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers paybale in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below; 


Austria (shilling) ...........0.... 14.0535 
BOM SONORA) «0.0. sctceseiccs 13.8911 
NE EN oa cn whra ee Siess 6 7205 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ...... 2.9591 | 
j}Denmarke (Krome) ....--ccccceres 26.6640 

. Tang hee ae se. 484.8424 






Finland (markka) .....+.. 2.5168 
france (Franc) ..!..... 3.9075 
|Germany (reichmark) 23.7479 
9 





Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (ira) 


5.2345 
40.0759 


“cle 6 of the indusirial charges law, to| Netherlands (guilder) ......, orto 40,0759 
insure the equitable apportionment of | N°’W@y (krone) .....+++. seeecees 26,6478 
; : |Poland (zloty) 11.1925 
the total industrial charge; and he also! po:tueal (eseudo) ..... wna ee 4.4295 
refers, in varticular, to the second gen- Rumania (leu) .......se06 ae te =< ‘R017 
eral redistribution which was in proc-|Spain (peseta) ......ssseee, eas 15.9014 
ess at the time of his last report but |Sweden (krona) ...... eal aalet 26.7266 
which had not then been concluded. He | Switzerland (franc) ...., teveeeees 19,2201 
states that this redistribution was, in|YUSSlavia (dinar) ...... teens a 
Honghong (dollar) 49,7142 


fact, completed on July 14, 1922, and 
that on the same date the Trustee and 
the Bank for Industrial Debentures re- 
placed the old nonnegotiable individual 
debentures by new ones. 

The result of the redistribution, he 
points out, was to reduce the number of 
concerns liable to issue nonnegotiable 
individual debentures from 58,555 to 
40,160, and the number of concerns re- 
quired to issue negotiable debentures 
from 209 to 169. 

Concentration Movement. 

4n the remainder of his report the 
Trustee surveys, on the basis of « pub- 
lished information, the progress of the 
concentration miovement among German 
industrial concerns, the amount of loans 
issued by the industrial concerns sub- 
ject to the industrial charge, the finan- 
cia] results of some of the more im- 
portant industrial undertakings in the 
financicl year 1926-27, or the calendar 
year 1927. and the movement of indus- 
trial production from September 1, 1924, 
to August 31, 1928. 


|China (Shanghai tael) 
|China (Mex. dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 


Japan 
Canada 


|Mexico (peso) ~.. 


Chile (neso) 


Colombia (peso) .. 





From his examination of the balance 
sheets for 1926-27 or 1927, of 360 in- 
dustrial enterprises liable to the indus- 
trial charge, with a share capital of 8,- 


IBS COMIDOEY S.6. 050002 ca ade 
RPOID nso 0 ssh ree ees 
(dollar) . 
Cuba (peso) 


55.8666 
99.7456 
100.0000 
48.7000 
95.8083 
11.9443 
12.0589 
. 102.6449 
97.0900 
56.8750 


te eee eres 


Argentina (peso, ‘goldy 
Brazil (milreis) ...... 






Uruguay (peso) 


Bar silver ....... 


| 281.000,000 reichsmarks or 38.44 per cent | or 


of the share capital of all German com- 
panies, the Trustee concludes that the 


| working profits amounted to a total of 


1,205,000,000 reichsmarks, or an average 
of 14.56 per cent as compared with an 
average of 10.95 per cent in the previous 
business year. The dividends distributed 
by these companies represented an aver- 
age of 6.97 per cent of the share capital 
as compared with an average of 5.76 
per cent in the previous year, 

The full text of the seetion of the 
report dealing with the German 
budget will be published in the is- 
sue of February 1. 


, 








iof the State that there was more money | 











inti-|the Bureau, wasn’t it? 


38 papers, did you not? 
jment, Mr. Davis 
|newspapers that you did not pay for? A. 
‘No, not strictly that. 


\here to the fact that in the 16 of the 18 
| papers picked up at random our copy is 


; Notes. 


| @Q. You say there are“also some other 
Q. Of your own knowledge, nothing articles in most of them, do you not? 


lers. 


| that, to brag about this thing in the let- 





>} The bonds to be 
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ee 


Reparations 





the question? A. Yes, sir; I have it 
here. 
Q. Did you preach to the newspapers 


in it to them under private ownership 
than there was under municipal owner- 
ship on account of the difference in ad- 
vertising? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you? A. Yes, sir. 1 would 
not say preached to them. It was pointed 
out to them. 

Q. Was it pointed out to them on more | 
than one occasion? A. Always. 

Q. And what was the object of calling 
the attention of the newspapers to that? 
A. It was a fact. | 

Q. Why did you point it out? A. Well, | 
I was interested in the newspapers get- 
ting all the revenue they coule legiti- 
mately from the operation of their news- 
papers. 

Q. You were not being paid by the 
newspapers right then, were you? A. 
No, sir. I was a newspaper man and 
had newspaper instincts. 

Q. But your money was coming out of 
A. Not all of it. 


Q. Was one of the purposes in calling 


A. Probably. 


Q. I wish you would look at this letter | 


here, which I understand is a copy-of our 


wrote. A. Yes, sir; I think I wrote it. 


rial reproduced. During what period was 

that? <A. I take it means for a month. 
Q. You found your copy in 16 out of 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You regarded that as an achieve- 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And getting something from the 


used, probably using what we call our 
Facts About Nebraska, and Industrial 
In none of these will you find 
a reference to the utilities people—in 
Facts About Nebraska, or in Industrial 
| Notes. ; 


‘A. Yes, There were probably some oth- 


Q. And then you go on to talk about 
the free space that directors have grafted 
from the press, don’t you? A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. Why use any such expression as 


ter, if all that you had accomplished was 
|to get the papers to print some matters 
about their own State? A. I did not 
;say that. I do not think that that is 
jall that we had printed. 
- No? A. I say that that is the 
‘bulk of it. That is the reason we had 
such a large distribution of 16 out of 18. 
{| Q. Did you point out to the utility 
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Stamp Tax Receipts 
On Sales of Produce 


| 
Comparative statement of Internal | 
Revenue receipts from stamp taxes on! 
sales of produce (future delivery) .by 
States ‘in the calendar years 1927 and 





|1928 as announced January 30 by the In- 


ternal Revenue Bureau, Department of 


jthe Treasury: 

Colorado Sic 312.08 $ 363.18 
Illinois . 1,735,408.74  1,726,159.16 | 
Louisiana 357,011.82 365,078.79 
Minnesota 140,650.43 142,980.18 | 
Missouri ...... 84,649.64 90,951.50 ! 
Nebraska .... 730.65 418.76 | 
| New Hampshire SO | 
New Jersey .... 313.28 
New York ...... 1,160,696.58 1,241.736.72 
ORW  os.6455> aft 294.00 106.75 
Washington (includ- 

ing Alaska 1,036.19 $10.75 ! 

Wisconsin é 7,708.76 9,326.43 | 
TORE «2.64. . 8,488,499.69 3,578,345.03 





Chicago & Western Indiana 
Authorized to Issue Bonds | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced January 30 that Division 4: 
had approved a report and order in Fi- | 


nance Docket No. 7352, authorizing the 
Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad to | 
issue $186,000 of consolidated 4 per cent 
mortgage bonds to be delivered to the: 
company’s tenants in connection with | 
sinking-fund payments. 


Added Dividend Asked 


From Reserve Banks 


A bill (S. 5571) to amend the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act so that an additional 
2 per cent dividend on the paid-in cap- - 
ital stock of Federal reserve banks could 


| be given to stockholders over and above 


the 6 per cent dividend now prescribed 
by law, has been,introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Glass (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia. 

Senator Glass states that under the 
present dividend rate the Government is 
getting a greater portion of earnings | 
than was intended when the bill was | 
written. i 

The proposed amendment follows in! 
full text: 

That the first paragraph of section 7 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: : 

“Sec. 7. After all necessary expenses | 
of a Federal reserve bank have been paid | 
or provided for, the stockholders shall | 


' 


|be entitled to receive an.annual dividend | 


of 6 per centum on the paid-in capital | 
stock, which dividend shall be cumulative. ! 
After the aforesaid dividend claims have 
been fully met, an additional dividend 
not to-exceed 2 per centum on the paid- 


|in capital stock may be paid for any ; f th ; 19 
year subsequent to the year ending De-jcarnings as is necessary to maintain the| with the law applicable prior to the ap- | 
cember 31, 1928, out® of the net earn-jfund in an amount equal to 100 per 
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Comparative Statement of Stamp | 
Taxes in Years 1927 and 1928 | 


(Announced by Bureau of Internal Revenue, Department of the Treasury). 





Bonds of indebtedness, capital Capital stock sales or 























7,269.90 
2,225.25 


2,749.84 


Wyoming ... 2'850.75 
,850.75 


Philippine Islands ; 





"OA ceases es ves ...$14,487,122.07 $15,526,879.08  $18,930,792.23  $30,327,890.41 | 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS FROM STAMP TAXES, ETC. | 

1926. 1927. 1928. | 

Bonds of indebtedness, capital stock issues, | 
etc. See Et ee hot ee Red $18,907,166.45 1 
Capital stock sales or transfers ....... . 
Sales of produce (future delivery) 


Playing cards . 


$14,487 ,122.07 
18,930,792.23 
3,488,499.69 
4,796,422.30 


$15,526,879.08 | 
30,327,890.41 | 
3,578,345.03 | 
5,223, 876.80 


Be Fras: $42,769,320.51 $41,702,836.29 $54,656,991.32 ! 





Total 





Note.—Revenue Act of 1926 repealed the stamp tax on deeds or conveyances, custom. ! 
house entries and withdrawals, proxies and powers of attorney, effective March 29, 1926. | 





ings of the year. .The remainder of the|centum of the subscribed capital stock | 
net earnings shall be paid to the United! of such bank.” j 
States as a franchise tax, except that Sec. 2. The net earnings of any year; 
there shall be paid into a surplus fund| prior to the year ending December 31, | 
so much of the remainder of the net! 1929, shall be disposed of in accordance | 


proval of this Act. 
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stock issues, ete. transfers ! . 
1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. __Receipts. $2,365,564.29 

RIMM, Osnoesk vvesscce $33,562.45 $22,682.21 $1,111.88 $5,227.54 Customs receipts ...... 365,064. 

‘Arizona ....... accor 15,975.74 SUCRE cecidencs ....+....,, Internal-revenue receipts: 

FUPUMERE? ion. css con eee acc 773.00 3,446.17 § 11,491.50| Income tax ........ . 1,737,308.81 
California. ......4.. baer 1,019,614.94 872,369.94 i 516,991°07 Miscellaneous internal 
ee Oona 94,388.24 92,472.03 y 11,081.18 | PORES. Hei: 5284.05 1,591,339.04 

1} Connecticut ...cscocvssese 33,650.39 48,170.60 e 72,296.73 Miscellaneous receipts.. 406,684.56 

PUNO 8ST) cuca. Oot 53.307.65 132,955.56 ‘ 2,203.56 
IG 3 bs vivian ds poet 127,452.98 110,287.13 - vsrsces-e. | Total ordinary receipts 6,100,896.70 
GUOTEIN 6. vceccccvecreces 100,955.58 42,836.43 1,235.46 1,070.19 Publis debt receipts SE. 94,000.00 

PERMLES 2550s dares 6 Sie en nd 39,778.66 41,383.15 2,135.80 2,308.12 | Balance previous day .. 197,907,584.96 
ee Stes ew 16,005.87 10,011.43 eeanteys ba svbeve | ates 144'102481.66 
TOE 6c. wonoenercone tes 902,634.26 1,243,495.38 1,136,580.26 OVE! oss ees 06'.8 atic peu areres 
NE thc sd inb ce ssedaees 85,790.05 74,987.61 772.64 Expenditures ; ; 

' lowa 36,054.56 52,934.26 750.77 General expenditures $5,515,707.38 
oS eee ee 47,023.15 33,056.77 poke ..e..se...e.. , Interest on public debt 234,871.54 
Kentucky ........... : 40,121.10 49,188.63 9,036.16 10,414.31 , Refunds of receipts ... 543,431.52 
Louisiana 91,546.51 92,627.20 7,859.09 8,276.86 | Panama Canal ........ 14,233.58 
Maine ...... ‘ . 26,464.46 18,216.21 634.05 825.44 Operations in special ac- 

Maryland, including D. C. 168,983.71 137,454.87 23,301.08 31,999.22 PUTER pe cot ben vate: 3 30,629.97 

Massachusetts ri 491,241.10 583,604.06 345,702 13 411, , Adjusted service certifi- 

Widhigan~.... 6.50 ...0006: 204,032.00 288,729.55 61,558.61 187, wate fend 94,500.77 

Minnesota 94,812.95 214,668.1 369.6 Pha eae: Re Are ees . 

Mississippi ............... 8,977.37 7,368.72 43.14 — retirement 1045 

MEE» iiiccs cv caearee’ 180,244.05 174,070.14 32,059.18 53,565.60 UNG wee eereseeeseves »440.. 

WINEIS 6 oss. Sv cpaneaes 9.156.74 14,083.42 Meee a: _.....s.. investment of trust 

ROUTINE. cciccascgectaes 13,257.96 15,687.28 2,442.82 1,747.47, funds ..........eeee. 428,454.59 

Nevada Bhi itewietarss 39,494.62 40,354.20 eke ......! Total ordinary 

New Hampshire .......... 2,044.91 2,829.13 110.68 333.94 expenditures ...... 6,815,014.62 

New Jersey 250,054.43 297,994.14 2,555.58 5,652.46 Other public debt ex- 

New Mexico ... 6,143.73 2,661.16 " one ele 46 k, 849.35 penditures .......... 1,672,174.95 

New York .. 8,261,903.61 8,701,444.89 17,275,245.25  27,240,966.76 Balance today ........ 135,615,292.09 

North Carolina... 0.2... 33,333.45 29,629.59 3,163.96 3,378.22 Total 144 102,481.66 

North Dakota ............ 6,838.04 9,546.30 cleeees oc acs areearge aca | eimememmelaapameenene o seae ; sa USES e 

I ee be keesh bones 448,424.76 500,485.38 64,699.87 107,791.29 =a = = 

Oklahoma .............+-. 26.898.83 43,313.19 404.98 239.00 | 

UAE Ok. vickceacsices 47,510.79 67,594.54 Ue Ts e 595.00 | 

Pennsylvania ............. 97 762,465.55 275,111.90 443,900.70 . 

Rhode ivfard. .........:.6 7.69 21,872.38 36,968.84 o2'521.32' Are you going abroad 

South Carolina ..........; 14,543.24 15,498.38 SSeers : Si liage ae ° 

South Dakota ............ 16,866.85 GO0U08, oes ces. us eRe AN for the first time? 
BHREMEOMS occ sccewee dates 65,970.92 63.939.43 427.50 215.20 | t ; 

San ee 167,163.68 146,737.21 1,039.5: 220.67 | Experienced travelers realize the 

Utah 19.032.09 27,494.42 1.314.60 1,983.20 inestimable value and conveni- 
Vermont 5.915.82 4,746.24 920.38 860.34 | ence of an ETC Letter of Credit. 
Virginia ........ J ae 39,402.75 49,494.01 5,568.82 5,854.60 | It affords advantages equivalent 
Washingten, inc'ud. Alaska  118.920.86 174,601.58 4,153.18 10,172.44 | to a personal bank account with 

| West Virginia 44,441.60 50,327.20 17,106.48 12,773.65 | a large number of banks 
Wisconsin 79,018.81 95.876.96 918.34 1,221.30 | throughout the world. 


af you contemplate your first 
trip abroad; our booklet, Travel 
with Ready Money, will interest 
you: it fully describes an ETC 
etter of Credit, how it is ob 
tained, and how it is used. 


Send for a copy today 


THE EQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Y. 


District Representatives 





Philadelphia Baltimore 
Chicago Saa Francisee 
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— that they ought to advertise 


| WLContinued on Page 12, Column 1.] 





Agreement on Debt 


| Of Ausiria Approved 


Senate Authorizes Cooperation 


| In Reconstruction Loan. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

;to amend the proposed agreement so 
that the United States may enjoy a cor- 

| responding benefit. 

The amount of che indebtedness to be 
funded is $34,630,968.68, which has been 
!computed as follows: Principal amount 
‘of obligation to be funded, $24,055,- 
| 708.92; interest accrued and _ unpaid 
‘thereon to January 1, 1928, at the rate 
{of 6 per centum per annum, $10,575,- 
259.76. Total principai and interest ac- 
crued and unpaid as of January 1, 1928, 
. $34,630,968.68. 

In full and final settlement of this in- 
debtedness, Austria shall pay 25 equal 
jannuities of $1,337,140 beginning on 
| January 1, 1943. 

Austria, however, shall have the option 
; of paying instead of the aforesaid an- 
! nuities 40 annuities as follows... Five an- 
| nual payments of $287,556 beginning on 
| January 1, 1929; 10 annual payments 
| of $460,093 beginning on January 1, 
11934; and 25 annual payments of 
| $743,047 beginning on January 1, 1944, 

If Austria shall exercise this option 
to pay in 40 annuities beginning Jan- 
| uary 1, 1929, the obligation of Austria 
| to pay annuities during the years 1929 
| to 1943 will in the case of eacR annuity 
not arise if the trustees of the recon- 
| struction loan of 1923 prior to the pre- 
ceding December 1 have raised objec- 
tion to the payment of the annuity in 
; question on the due date. : 


Yl! To the extent, if any, that any such 


annuity is not paid by reason. of such 
objection on the part of the trustees, the 
amount thereof together with interest 
at 5 per centum per annum compounded 
! annually to December 31, 1943, shall be 
rgpaid together with further interest at 
5 per centum per annum by 25 equal 
annuities on January 1. of each of the 
years 1944 to 4968, inclusive. 

issued under the 
agreement to be concluded under author- 
| ity of this resolution shall enjoy the same 
| security as the relief obligation of Aus- 


’!tria now held by the United States (re- | 


‘lief series B of 1920) except to the ex- 
itent that the lien enjoyed by this obliga- 
|tion has been released by the Secretary 
|}of the Treasury under authority of the 
joint resolution of Congress approved 
| April 6, 1922, and also to the extent that 
\it may be further released by the Secre- 
| tary of the Treasury under the authority 
‘of this resolution. : 
Austria shall make no payment upon 
in respect of any of its obligations 
; issued to the relief creditor nations, to 
‘wit, Denmark. France, Great Britain, The 
Netherlands, Italy, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland before, at, or after maturity, 








!unless a similar and proportionate pay- 
iment shall simultaneously be made upon 
| the relief indebtedness of Austria to the 
United States. 


‘agreement may be made at the option 
‘of Austria.in any United States Govern- 
ment obligations issued after April 6, 
1917, such obligations to be taken at 


par and accrued interest, 





whether for principal or for interest, 


Any payment to be made under the 


Company: 
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and the airplane 
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Transfer Agent: Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


on the present outstanding stock. 


LAWRENCE D. BELL 
Vice-President 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporatior 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


All legal matters relating to the issuance of this stock have been passed upon by Messrs. Davisson & Manice, New York Cit 
Crasghead, Cowden, Smith & Schnacke, Dayton, Ohio, for the Corporation. It is expected that delivery of these shares i 
the form of temporur: certificates. 


82,175 Shares 


Common Stock 
NO PAR VALUE 


CAPITALIZATION 
Authorized Outstanding 
Common Stock, no par value..........+++++++ 750,000 Shares 550,000 Shares 


re-named in honor of the founder of Consolidated Aircraft Corporation. 






























Subscriptions having been received in excess of the amount of this offering, this advertisement appears as 4 matter of record only, 
; January 31, 1929. 


Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 


Registrar: Empite Trust Company, New York 
Mr. R. H. Fleet, President of the Corporation, summarizes from his letter of January 28, 1929, as follows: 


Consolidated Aircraft Corporation was incorporated under the laws of Delaware in May, 1923, to engage 
in the design, construction and sale of airplanes. The Gorporation owns entirely (except for 2 qualifying 
shares) Frontier Enterprises, Inc. (a new New York corporation) which, through the medium of another wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Niagara From-the-Air, Inc. (a New York corporation), leases Consolidated’s private airport, and will operate 
. therefrom Consolidated aircraft, on sight-seeing trips in the air over Niagara Falls, in the training of aviators, etc. The 
Corporation owns its own airport of 90 acres, near Buffalo, N. Y., which includes a factory site of 20 acres. It is operat- 
ing in Buffalo three plants with a total floor area of 105,000 square feet, under favorable leases, with opportunity for 
ample expansion. 


Consolidated Aircraft Corporation has been designing and manufacturing the following types of air- 
planes (and spare parts therefor) for the customers indicated: 
plane which, with different features, is designated officially by the United States Government as follows: 
PT-1, PT-2, PT-3, PT-3A; Navy—NY-1, NY-2, NY-3; National Guard—O-17. Consolidated “Admiral”, a seaworthy, 
long-distance, multi-engine flying boat for patrol duty by the United States Navy and designated by it “XPY-1". 
Consolidated “Husky Junior”, a commercial training and sport airplane, the design and rights to which have been sold, 
It will, however, be manu- 
factured temporarily under a cost-plus contract by Consolidated Aircraft Corporation. One or more of these types of 
airplanes are in current use by the following customers: U S. Army Air Corps, N. S. Naval Air Service, U. S. Marine 
Corps, U. S. National Guard, U. S. Organized Reserves, U. S. Naval Reserves, Royal Canadian Flying Corps, Cuban 
Army Air Corps, Brazilian Army and Brazilian Navy, Peruvian Army and Siamese Air Corps. These types of aircraft 
have been flown more than 16,500,000 miles in the service of the United States alome, in which flying they have estab- 
lished an unsurpasced record for safety, durability and ease of maintenance. Consolidated airplanes are now located at 
more than one hundred forty places in the United States and are also in Canada, Cuba, South America and Asia. 


Consolidated “Husky”, a training air- 


Army— 


Earnings: With the exception of its first year, Consolidated Aircraft Corporation has. not failed to earn a profit and 
in the last two years its net carnings after all charges have amounted to approximately $1.50 per share 
Its products are giving universal satisfaction and its fine organization, factory facili- 
ties, and tooling equipment are such that it has been able and can continue to compete upon any basis with any com- 
petitor in the making and marketing of such aircraft. 


Assets; All fixed assets of the Corporation have been suitably depreciated and cash and marketable securitics are more 


than sufficient for the present requirements of the Corporation. There are no bonds, notes or other obliga- 
tions (except current bills) outstanding. 


The present owners are convinced that all aviation companies must depend upon public support for their 
proper growth and development and that public participation in ownership with themselves is the best 
method of guaranteeing public support of an industry growing so rapidly. The purpose of this sale is, therefore, to 
establish a market for the stock, and application will be made to list it on one or more of the country’s recognized 
security exchanges. ' 


The operation of the Corporation remains in the hands of the organization responsible for its successful 
development. This organization consists cf men trained and experienced in all phases of design, manu- 


R. H. FLEET GEORGE M. PYNCHON, JR. 
President of Pynchon & Co., New York 
Consolidated Aircrait Corporation 
Buffalo, N.¥ PRESTON LOCKWOOD 


of Davisson & Manice, New York 
R. P. WHITMAN 


Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


This information, while not guaranteed, is taken from sources which we believe to be reliable. 


This offering involves no new financing for the Corporation. 


Price $25 per share 


PYNCHON & Co. 


facture and sale of aircraft. All officers, executives and more than fifty men employed in “key” positions by the com- 
pany, have had more than ten years of aviation experience. The Directors of the Corporation are: 


FRANCIS DEAN SCHNACKE 
oj Craighead, Cowden, Smith & Schnacke 
Dayton, Ohio 


GEORGE NEWMAN 
Vice-President 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


y. for the Bankers, and by Messrs, 
. . e y nm the first instance will be made in 
We offer this stock when, as and if received by us and subject to the approval of counsel and to prior saie, 
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Agriculture 


Prevalence of 


Extremely Cold Weather 


Livestock Suffered from Low Temperatures, According 
To Weekly Summary of Conditions. 


Mild temperatures in the Southeastern 
section of the country and extreme cold 
in the greater part of the rest.of the 
country marked the weather conditions 
for the past week, the Weather Bureau 
stated January 30 in its weekly review. 
Farm work in West was hindered and the 
weather proved hard on livestock, it was 
added. The full text of the Bureau’s 
statement follows: 

At the beginning of the week a de- 
pression had moved rapidly from Ne- 
braska to the upper St. Lawrence Val- 
ley, attended by widespread precipita- 
tion over the Great Lakes region and ad- 
jacent areas to the south and west. Tem- 
peratures had fallen over much of the 
interior, with subzero readings reported 
south to nothern Missouri. A “low, 
central over Utah on the 23d, moved 
southeastward to New Mexico, with at- 
tendant precipitation over the eastern 
Great Basin and adjoining sections; a 
secondary disturbance developed over 
eastern Texas on the 24th and moved 
rapidly northward to Ontario on the 
26th, attended by widespread rain or 
snow over practically the entire coun- 
try east of the Great Plains, except 
the extreme Southeast. 

Temperatures were low in Texas, fol- 
lowing this disturbance, with the_line 
of freezing south to San Antonio. There 
was also-a reaction to colder over the 


East on the 26th, but at the same time, 
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Trade Practices 


Fertilizer Industry Adopts Resolutions | 
For Elimination of Unfair Competition’ 


For Farm Products Measures Adopted by 75 Representatives Will Be Sub- 


mitted to Trade Commission for Consideration. 


‘far Northwestern States conditions as} General Advances Are Noted | 
jto protection are better, especially with | In Weekly Review of Con- 


the additional snows that came at the es 
wetk-end. In the South the weather was ditions by Department 
Of Agriculture. 


mostly favorable for winter cereals, but 
,was rather unfavorable in the Middle 
Atlantic area, where fields are mostiy elitist 
bare. General advance in prices on grain 
Miscellaneous Crops. — Pastures show feed, hogs and lambs marked agricul- | 
some improvement in central Gulf sec-| tural markets during January, with late | 
|tions, and there is now an adequate snow upturns in butter and eggs, according | 
|eover for meadows in most Northern to the weekly review of agricultural 
|States. Considerable yard feeding of markets issued by the Bureau of Agri- 
livestock was necessary in the northern cultural Economics and made public | 
Great Plains, with some suffering) from January 30 by the Department of | 
;the cold reported. The low temperatures | Agriculture. The full text of the 
;were also detrimental in the Rocky statement follows: 
‘Mountain region, with feeding general) Most of the farm list showed some 
and heavy in most portions. gains at times, but cattle failed to get 
Moisture was needed in the Southwest, quite back to the best prices. Potatoes 
especially in New Mexico and western ang cabbage sagged off a little late in| 
| Texas, where stock water is rather low,| the month under increasing shipments. 
jand the rain or snow, followed by cold Most of the market changes lately are 
!weather, was unfavorable in Arizona.|in line with mid-winter conditions 
| The unusual snow depth in Utah delayed limiting production and shipments. 
| deliveries po hadhag ees —— Unfavorable weather in the winter 
| with some animals losing flesh, bu cre wheat areas of the Southwest, was re- 


yer ider, ses. i . : ; 
ak ae Ry nag psec er penal dimes flected in a sharp upturn in domestic 
ae ON er ee . wheat prices. Demand was_ rather | 


|was experienced in this work in Idaho, |. - ‘ ; 2 
'but livestock were not suffering. Grass a for spring wheat at the higher 
‘is short and insufficient in California, but P . : 4 

The advance in corn prices was less 


‘livestock were in fair condition and are 1 3 : 
doing well in the Pacific Northwest. marked than during the previous week. | 
' Barley prices also advanced as a result | 


Resolutions designed to eliminate un-! (g) Adopting selling methods that 


The reaction to cooler in the South ¢ d d er ae 
it had become somewhat warmer over} was very favorable in checking the pre-|0f an increased demand occasioned by 


the West, with rather general precipi- | mature development of vegetation, but 
tation in the Northwest. A shallow de- ithere are reports of unfavorably early 
pression passed along the southeast development of fruit buds in parts of 
coast on the 27-28th, with general rain the Southeast. Truck continued to make 
or snow over the more eastern States. | good advance rather generally, except that 
Temperatures were again low in the/there was some damage to early vege- 
Northwest toward the close of the week,!tables in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
with several stations reporting minima fornia. Citrus are showing new growth 
of 26 degrees to 38 degrees below zero.'in Florida, with some bloom reported; 


the higher corn market. Oats prices ad- 
vanced largely in sympathy with the 
higher levels of other feed grains. There 
was a good demand, however, which ab- 
sorbed the current offerings readily. 
Flax held steady. 

Feed Market Firmer. 


The feed market developed a firmer | 
tone and prices of most feeds were 


Variations Sinzilar 
To Previous Week 


Variations in temperature, for differ- 
ent sections of the country, were very 
similar to those of last week, excert 
that it was not quite so warm in the 


Southeast and was much colder in the} 


Northwest. Temperatures were ab- 
normally low throughout the north- 
western portion of the country, with a 
large area, extending from northern 
Missiuri and northern Kansas _ north- 
ward and northwestward, reporting 
weekly means ranging from 12 degrees 
to as much as 34 degrees below normal. 
In North Dakota and eastern and cen- 
trial Montana the temperatures for the 


: ' 
period averaged from 14 degrees to 19} 


degrees below zero, and at many places 
the highest readings of the week were 
below the zero mark, with the minima 
at first-order stations ranging from 
about 20 degrees to 38 degrees below. 

While it was bitter cold in the North- 


there was some frost damage in the Im-| higher than a week ago, influenced by | 
perial Valley of California, and consid-|colder weather which increased feeding 
erable firing of orange groves was nec-| demand and by the higher prices of feed | 


essary. 


| Output of Petroleum 


| Declined in Mexie 
| 


Exports for Year Decreased 
| Slight Improvement in 


Business Noted. , 
| ices 

Production of petroleum in Mexico 
and exports from that country declined 
,from 1927 to 1928, though business 
generally in the country’ improved 
slightly during January, the Commercial 
| Attache at Mexico City, George Wythe, 
has reported, the Department of Com- 


- 
9 


| grains, 

A stronger tone was in evidence at 
middlewestern hay distributing points. 
Marketings in the Central West were in- 
terrupted by cold and stormy weather | 
which also tended to increase the de- 
mand. Alfalfa prices held firm with 
supplies of good quality hay generally 
| below market requirements and in brisk 
demand. Prairie markets were steady. 


The Chicago market, however, on 
different classes and grades of fat cat- | 
tle late in the month was extremely 
uneven. Slaughter steer. quality at Chi- 
cago was the plainest of the season. 

The month’s top in the Chicago hog 
market at $10.15 was a new high since | 
last October, but the: close of the month |} 
was a little below the best. 

| 





Lamb Prices Advanced. 
In the fat lamb trade, new high tops 


west, the line of zero did not extend! merce announced in a statement which for the season were established in late 


farther east or south than the northern 
portions of Illinois, Missouri, and Kan- 
sas, and first-order stations along the 
Gulf coast did not have temperatures 
as low as freezing at any time during 
the week. 
latter part of the week had a reaction 
to much colder weather, the period, as 
a whole, was abnormally warm, with 
weekly mean temperatures. ranging 
from 3 degrees to as much as 8 degrees 
above normal over a considerable area 
from the lower Mississippi Valley east- 
ward, while to the northward of this 
about normal warmth prevailed. 
Precipitation was mostly substantial 
in amount over an extended area from 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Lou- 
isiana northward to the Great Lakes, 
with most stations reporting from 1 to 
more than 2 inches. To the westward 
the amounts were light, except in the 
far Northwest where they were moder- 
ate to fairly heavy. 
North Atlantic States most stations re- 
ported less than 1 inch, and likewise in 
most of the immediate Lake region. 


Extreme Cold Was 
Trying on Livestock 

Much the coldest weather of the sea- 
son over a large area, extending from 
the central and northern Mississippi Val- 
ley and western Lake region westward, 
prevented seasonal outside 
and was trying on livestock. In some 
western mountain sections heavy, drift- 
ing snows made it difficult to feed iso- 
lated herds, while the usual marketing 
of farm products was halted in many 
places. y 
unusually heavy in the western Lake 
region and extreme upper Mississippi 


In the Southeast, while the | 


In the Middle and | 


operations | 


The January snowfall has been! 


; follows in full text: 

Business in Mexico showed a slight 
|/improvement during January. Mer- 
| chants, however, declare themselves gen- 
| erally disappointed by the turnover, as 
the substantial upward movement an- 
| ticipated did not materialize. 
| Credits continue restricted and col- 
|lections are slow. A cautious tone still 
prevails. Definite improvement is noted 
‘in certain ‘trades, notably shoes, hard- 
| Ware, and some drug lines. 
| Petroleum production in December 
| amounted to 3,754,526 barrels as against 
' 3,724,315 barrels in November. Exports 
‘of petroleum during December amounted 
,to 1,808,450 barrels as compared with 
| 2,198,638 barrels during November. The 
| total petroleum production for 1928 
; amounted to 50,150,641 barrels as com- 
pared with 64,119,884 barrels in 1927. 
‘Exports of petroleum during 1928 
amounted to 33,262,066 barrels as 
| against 48,421,034 barrels in 1927. 

' Trouble in the Puebla and Tlaxcala’ 
textile mills, where a general shutdown 
was threatened some months ago, is be- 
| lieved on the way to a settlement. Per- 
|sonnel adjustments have been carried 


| out in accordance with the Calles plan. 


‘Lower Assessment 
Granted on Corsets 


Duties Are Adjusted According 
To Material of Garments. 


New York, Jan. 30.—The tariff rates 
various kinds of corsets, cotton, 


;on 
| : ° ° ° 
, knit, silk and linen, are lowered in a 


January, the market showing marked 
stability despite a slow and weakened 
trade on dressed lambs. | 


| 

A moderate quantity of 64s and finer 
French combing Ohio wool sold in east- | 
ern wool markets at 40 to 41 cents mm) 
the grease, but on the strictly combing | 
class in this grade the market was inac- | 
tive, with asking prices about steady. | 
Quotations were firm on the lower 
grades and a little business was done on | 
56s strictly combing Ohio wool at 56 
cents in the grease. 


The cotton market scarcely held its | 
own at the end of the month. Domes- | 
tice demand was not so active, and for- 


eign demand was reported rather poor. 


Some reports indicated that holders of | 


raw cotton were asking a higher price 


which buyers were reluctant to meet. | 
week ended January | 


Exports for the 
25 amounted to 161,596 bales, compared 


with 113,363 for the corresponding week 


last season, 


Improvement in Butter. 


The butter markets showed consider- | 


able improvement near the first of Feb- 
ruary and prices on all markets ad- 
vanced. The better demand for 


the | 


fair competition and practices from the 
fertilizer industry, have been adopted by 
representatives of approximately 75 of 
the industry, who met in Washington, 
D. C., under the auspices of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The resolutions will 
be presented to the Commission for its 
consideration and approval. 

A report of the conference and sum- 
mary of the resolutions was published in 


| the issue of January 30. The full text 
| of the resolution follows: 

Rule 1. Sales below cost. The sale or: 
consignment of goods below cost for the} 
| purpose and with the intent of disturb- 
{ing markets and 
| petitor and with the effeet of lessening 


of injuring a com- 


competition is an unfair trade practice. 
Cost shall be determined in accordance 


| with sound accounting methods. 


Rule 2. Rebates. The granting of se- 
cret rebates, irrespective of the form 
they may assume, constitute unfair trade 
practices. Among’ the practices that 
violate this principle, which are unfair 
trade practices, are the following: 

(a) Billing of goods at prices which 


do not reflect actual return to the seller | 


‘the endorsement of the manufacturer; wagon box drawn alongside. It is then 


hauled to the silo and pushed off into} 


or consignor. 


(b) Providing truck service without 


adequate charge for it, or reimbursing | 


the dealer, purchaser, consignee or agent 
for the cost of trucking if reimburse- 
ment is not provided for in the manu- 
facturer’s price list. 

(c) Selling or consigning chemicals 


; and/or materials with special conces- 
| sions or at reduced prices, given to in- 


duce the buyer or consignee to purchase 
mixed fertilizer and/or other fertilizer 
materials. 

(d) Failure to enforce in good faith 
the terms of contracts previously made 
for the sale of fertilizer; for example: 

(1) Selling on terms that require the 
payment of sight draft on presentation 
of bill of lading (S. D. B. L.) and then 
waiving the obligation to pay cash be- 
fore documents. or goods are delivered, 
thus deferring the payment of the cash 
to some future date. 

_ (2) Selling and delivering goods on 
time, consignment, or open bill of lading 
terms on S. D. B, L. prices, or waiving 
earned interest. 

(e) Furnishing special containers, pre- 
paring special formulas for individual 
buyers or consignees or using special in- 
gredients in standard formulas without 


| making adequate charge for the cost of 


such containers, formulas or special in- 
gredients, as am inducement to the mak- 


| ing of a contract and/or sale. 


(f) Making special allowances to buy- 
ers or consignees under the guise of ad- 
vertising expense,eor giving any other 
form of gratuity. : 


AvuTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, oe 
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Commerce 


| Best Methods fer Making 


| promote secret rebates and concessions, 


i such as— 
(1) Employing a buyer or consignee 


with the purpose, design and effect of 
influencing the business of such cus- 
| tomer. 


consignor, as delinquent, balances due 
by solvent customer, with no intention 
cf requiring ultimate payment, either 
of principal or interest in whole or in 
part. 

(h) Enabling the purchaser or con- 
signee to obtain fertilizer apparently on 
cash terms but in fact on 


facturer, as for example: A _ transac- 
tion covered by a sight draft and bill 





of lading under which the purchaser or | 


| consignee is made to appear as_honor- 


ing documents upon presentation by pay- |; 


ment with his own funds, when in fact 
the cash involved was obtained in whole 
or in part upon a negotiable instrument 
(usually discounted at a bank) bearing 


or a transaction by which the manufac- 
turer, although he does not actually in- 
dorse the obligation, renders himself 
: legally or morally responsible for its 
payment if the purchaser or consignee 


bank at maturity. 

(i) Refunding or rcbating to the buyer 
!or consignee, either directly or indi- 
rectly, any part of the purchase price 


settled for by the buyer or consignee 
under the terms of the contracts. This 


| practice is commonly referred to as “re-| 


troactive settlement.” 

! Rule 3. Defamation of Competitior or 
| Disparagement of his Goods. The de- 
|famation of a competitor in any man- 
‘ner, either by imputing to him dishon- 
orable conduct, inability to perform con- 
{tracts or questionable credit standing, 
| or the false disparagement of the grade 
| or quality of his goods, i: an unfair trade 
| practice. 


Cuban Financing of Sugar 
| Disturbed by Low Prices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| about 90 per cent of which was used to 
pay for cane-cutting operations. 
| By the third week in January last 





weeks later. 





; amoun 
earlier start of the sugar camnaign. 


If You Think of: — 
Markets In Terms o; 


‘Dollars To Spend 


for Your Products’’ 


cheaper grades has brought out numer- | 
ous lots of medium quality goods from | 


storage. The make of butter showed 
increases rather than decreases. 


Cheese markets are irregular 


moved along with fresh. Buyers are 
cautious and orders small. 
uary came as a shock to most of the 
dealers. 

The egg market has been in a gener- 
ally steady position. Demand on large 


Valley, with the previous records for| decision just rendered by the U. S. Cus-| sizes of Pacific Coast whites, has les- 
the month broken in some places, while | toms Court, granting protests of Mar- sened considerably in eastern markets 


generally it has been the most severe 


month in several years in many sections. | 


‘shall Field & Co., of Chicago. 
The corsets were taxed upon entry at 


and prices declined late in the month. 
Movemént of the better qualities of 


On the other hand, the southeastern!the rate of 90 per cent ad valorem, | Storage eggs has been generally more 


portion of the country again experienced, ; Under paragraph 1430 of the tariff act | active with prices recovering fully one | 


on the whole, unusually mild weather 
for the season, with beach buds re- 
ported swelling in the Fort Valley dis- 
trict of Georgia and early varieties of 
fruit beginning to bloom in extreme 
southern Alabama. The reaction to 
colder at the close of the week, how- 
ever, will be beneficial in retarding a 
further unseasonable development in 
vegetation. 

The great contrasts in temperature 
between the more southeastern and the 
more northwestern States is shown by 
the differences in the average tempra- 
tures for the week; in souther 


than in North Dakota and Montana. 
While moderate to high temperatures 
for the season prevailed generally in 
the South, frequent rains prevented much 
field work and very little plowing and 
other preparation for spring planting 
could be accomplished. Moisture is 
needed in parts of the Southwest, par- 
ticularly in western Texas and in New 
Mexico. Some damage resulted from 
freezing weather in southern California 
and locally in Arizona, but no harmful 
temperatures occurred in other south- 
ern States. 

Unfavorable Conditions 


For Winter Wheat 

Small Grains. — Except in the -more 
northern portions where fields were pro- 
tected by a snow cover, the week was 
mostly unfavoreble for winter wheat in 
the main producing area. There is much 
ice in parts of Illinois and a consider- 
able cover in much of Missouri, with a 
sheet over the northern third of Indiana. 
These conditions are causing some appre- 
hension as to possible wheat damage. 
In Kansas the ground continued bare in 
the western and southern portions, with 
wheat frozen to the ground, while most 
fields are still bare in Nebraska, In the 


| of 1922. Judge Tilson held that certain 
'of the corsets, which were embroidered, 
:Sheuld have been assessed at only 75 
lper cent ad valorem, under the latter 
part of paragraph 1430; that certain 


at 60 per cent under paragraph 1208 or 
1210; that certain cotton corsets, not 
| knit, should have been assessed at the 
,rate of 35 per cent ad valorem, under 
{paragraph 919; that certain knit cotton 
| corsets should have been assessed at 
|45 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
{917; and that certain linen 


act 
etc.) 


of 1922. (Protests Nos. 63590-G, 


‘Exports of Machinery Set 
New High Record for Year 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
$3,660,000 to $22,790,386. Power gen- | 
erating machinery was the only group 
not showing gain; exports declined $73,- 
| 000 to $17,487,397. 

Miscellaneous industrial machinery | 
showed sharp changes. Shipments of 
bakery machinery rose from $487,000 to 
$1,070,000, and cane sugar mills from | 
$390,200 to $638,000, although other | 
,sugar mill machinery declined from | 
| $5,433,000 to $4,053,00. Exports of paper 
‘and pulpmill machinery declined from | 
| $3,822,900 to $3,067,000. Shipments of | 
sawmill machinery increased from $799,- | 
690 to $920,850, planers, jointers and 
molders decreased from ~$275,295 to 
$222,116 and other woodworking ma- | 
chinery rose from $1,484,900 to $2,- 
062,000, | 

The trade in blowers and ventilating 
machinery showed marked improvement, 
, exports rising from $847,317 to | 
, $1,260,085, In refrigerating machinery, | 


cent, 
Heavy Poultry Receipts. 


Receipts of dressed poultry are run- | 
ining a little heavier in mid-January. | 


| Chickens are running coarse and staggy 


| irregular. Ducks and geese, fairly plen- 
tiful, are selling slowly. 


uary 1 in six important northern and 
western States are much less than hold- 
ings of a year ago. January holdings 
last season were exceptionally heavy. 


corsets Movement of new cabbage is gaining. | 
) Georgia | should have been assessed at 35 per cent City dealers reported most sales within | 
the period was 70 to 75 degree:, warmer | ad valorem, under paragraph 1017, tariff | a range of $40@$55. 


New Texas stock 
ranged $45@$60 per ton in terminal mar- 
kets. 

| Preliminary reports from strawberry 
growers indicate that this season’s acre- 


at a} 
wide range of prices and storage goods | 


The drop of | 
142 cents in some markets in mid-Jan- | 


credit ex-| 
tended to him by or through the manu-}; 


should fail to meet his obligation to the! 


on account of goods accepted and/or: 


| 


' 





Silage Are Described 


Some important points to observe in 
the making and feeding of silage it was 
announced, are discussed by livestock 
specialists of the Department of Agri- 
culture in a revised edition of Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 578-F. “The Making andj 
Feeding of Silage,” which is now ready | 
for distribution to interested persons. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Silage is the best and cheapest form 


or his agent or anyone employed by or|in which to store succulent feed. Many 
connected with a buyer or consignee| forage crops can be made into silage; 


but corn, where it can be grown suc- 
cessfully, makes the best silage. 


Silage is suited for feeding to all live- 


(2) Carrying on books by selier or] stock. Dairy cows, not on good pasture, 


need it perhaps more than other classes 
of animals, because the succulence it 
supplies is helpful in the production‘ of 
large quantities of milk. It is a cheap 
and economical feed for beef cattle, froin 
breeding cow to fattening steer. 
like: it and it 
needs. Even horses and mules may be 


fed limited quantities of good silage with: 


good resuits. 

A method of making silage, known as 
the Ronning method, has come into use 
in the last few years and is considered 
the easiest known method of making 


silage. The standing corn is harvested | 


and cut into proper lengths for the silo 
by a machine drawn and. operated by a 


| tractor. The cut corn is delivered to a; 


a blower which elevates it into the silo. 


When a pit silo is used the work of filling | 


is still less. Making silage by the Ron- 
ning method requires approximately the 


same size crew as when a harvester and} 


bundle elevator is used, but the advan- 
tage lies in saving the labor of handling 

A copy of the bulletin may be obtained 
by writing to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


. 
Ruling on Mail Boxes 
Is Allowed to Stand 


The Department of Justice has decided 
that it will not seek a review of the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit in the so-called 
mail box case, according to an announce- 
ment January 29 by the Attorney Gen- 


eral, John G. Sargent. The ‘case brought 
up a question whether . theft from an 
unauthorized mail box constituted a theft 
from United States mails. Conviction 
was had in the trial court, but this judg- 
ment was reversed by the appellate 
court. Following is the full text of the 


Compilations based on the actual trans- 


year, some $12,000,000 had been trans-, fer of currency, show that the stock of 
|ferred, the remainder following a few] money in Cuba on January 1, 1929, was 
Up. to January 23 this; $146,771,000, as compared with $151,535,- 
jyear, considerably less than half that | 000, $167,279,000 and $156,000,000 on the 
t had been transferred, despite the! corresponding dates in 1928, 1927 and 


respectively. 


Sheep | 
is well suited to their! 


‘House Committee — 
Agrees to Approve 
Irrigation Bills 
One Measure Would Author- 


| ize Disposition of Uncom- 
pleted Townsites. 


The House Comm:ttee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, in a recent executive 
| session, agreed to report favorably to the 
| House three bills as follows: 

H. R. 16082.—To authorize disposition 
of unplatted portions of Government 
townsites on irrigation’ projects under 
\the 1902 Reclamation Act. 

H. R. 15893.—To authorize surveys 
and investigations to determine the best 
methods and means of utilizing the wa- 
ters of the Cimarron River system and 
its tributaries in southwestern Colfax 
county, New Mexico, for irrigation pur- 
poses. 

It would empower the Secretary of the 
Interior to prepare plsns and make esti- 
mates of the costs of constructing dams, 
,¢canals, and other works necessary for 
utilization of those waters! Jt would 
authorize appropriation of $7,000 from 
the reclamation fund for this purpose, 
subject to local equal contributions. 

H. R. 14674.—To authorize the sale of 
surplus power developed under the 
Grand Valley (Colorado) reclamation 
| project, under contracts running not ex- 
ceeding 25 years, aud subject to ap- 
proval of the Grand Valley Water Users’ 
Association, which has contracted witn 
the United States to repay cost of the 
project. 





Devartment’s statement: 

Conclusion has been reached by the 
Department of Justice with the acquies- 
cence of the Post Offifice Depatment, 
| that no application will be made to the 
Supreme Court of the United States for 
a writ of certiorari to review the judg- 
ment of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit, involving the 
question of whet constitutes an auihori- 
tative receptacle for mail in a certain 
' building. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals reversed 
the judgment of conviction of the United 
States District Court at Cleveland, Ohio, 
| in the case of Louis Huebner, charged 
with unlawfully taking mail matter 
which had been placed in a receiving box 
in a building occupied by an industrial 
!eoncern. The facts brought out in the 
case disclosed that the concern had 
placed an open pasteboard box on a win- 
| dow rill adjoining a stairway in the 
building, all of which building was occu- 
pied by the company. The question was 
whether such a box was an authorized 
depository for mail. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals held it was not. 


... You will want to know more about a market which has 
many times as much money to spend as the average market 


has 


You will want to study: closely a market which has 140 
| automobiles for every 100 people ...a market where the 
| average income is more than $30,000 a year! 


money pay income tax on $15,000 a year or over. 


Cabbage holdings as reported on Jan- 


| In considering these facts please bear in mind that less 


| than 14 of 1% of all the people in this country who earn 


silk corsets should have been assessed | With prices on most arrivals somewhat | 


If you are interested in such a market as this you will 


want to see a copy of the detailed analysis of the readers 
| of The United States, Daily: what they buy, where they live, 


| what they do, how much money they earn, how many and 


| age for picking’ will be about 5 per cent | 
less than last year’s total. | 

Western New York country potato 
markets registered a slight setback late | 


| $2,325,580. 


in the month at $1.00@1.05 per 100 
pounds; Maine Green Mountains, sacked, 
per 100 pounds, sold at 85@90c. 

Onions continue to return high prices. 
Imports have been rather moderate, and 
the increased tariff may be having some 
effect. Lettuce prices have been declin- 


ing as Imperial Valley shpiments in- | 


creased. 


exports of equipment up to one-ton ca- 
pacity rose from $3,685,000 to $6,469,000, 
while exports of equipment of from 
1 to 10 tons’ capacity dropped from 
$2,214,800 to $1,330,480. Cotton gin ex- 


ports also showed expansion, rising from | 


$367,740 to $573,020, and ball and roller 
bearings increased from  $1.804,700 to 
While exports of air com- 
pressors up to 25-tons capacity declined 
slightly, the trade in compressors of 
more than 25-tons capacity rose from 
$4,518,770 to $5,532,810, 





what kind of automobiles they own, etc.—please write us. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
products?” Representative Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., asked. The wit- 
ness said he did. 

In answer to a question, he said that 
they ought to have a premium of at 
least 5 cents a pound on cotton grown 
in his section. 

Ocean rates favor bringing Egyptain 
cotton into the United States over rail 


in the areas of big consumption in this 

country, he said. 
Representative Crisp (Dem.), 

Americus, Ga., asked what he thought 


would be the effect of a duty on cotton | laps, 
The witness |@d valorem. 


of 1-inch staple and less. 
said he did not think it would be much. 


> 
| vided, That none of the foregoing oe 


| 
| 


| 
: | 
rates applying to domestic long staple | 


a 
|wise advanced 


pay less duty than 5 per centum a 
valorem, and, in addition thereto, for 
each number, three-eighths of 1 per 
centum ad valorem. 


Changes Proposed 


For Cotton Yarn 


Cotton yarn, including warps, in any 
form, bleached, dyed, colored, combed 
or plied, sixty-five one-hundredths of 1 
cent per number per pound: Provided, 


| That none of the foregoing shall pay 


less duty than 10 per centum ad valorem, 


and, in addition thereto, for each num- | 


ber, three-eighths of 1 per centum ad 
valorem: Provided further, That whe 
any of the foregoing yarns are printed, 
dyed, or colored with vat dyes, there 
shall be paid a duty of 25 per centum 
ad valorem in addition to the above 
duties. 

Cotton waste, manufactured or other- 
in value, cotton card 
sliver and rolling, 5 per centum 


Amend the first clause of Paragraph 


Importations of the short staples, he|903 by striking out all of said clause 


said. are negligible. 

About 700,000 bales of the American 
annual crop would be affected by the du- 
ties, he said. : 

The United States is the second larg- 
est consumer of Egyptian long staple 
cotton, the witnesses said, with addi- 
tional long staple importations frdm 
Mexico and other countries. 


Increased Protection 


Asked on Fabrics 


Albert R. White, for the Mount Hope 
Finishing Co., North Dignton, Mass., 
spoke for the National Association of 
Finishers of Cotton Fabrics. He asked 
that the extra duty on venetians be in- 
creased from 10 to 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem, 25 per cent on organdies, 25 per 
cent on printed warp fabrics, 10 per 
cent on American or 15 per cent on for- 
eign valuation for surface or relief 
printed fabrics. He suggested this pro- 
vision be inserted: “When cloth is 
printed by the surface or relief method 
there shall be paid a duty of 15 per cent 
ad valorem in addition to the above 
duties.” 

Michael A. Landers, of Lawrence, 
Mass., discussed the situation regard- 
ing the cotton manufacturers generally. 


Declares Conditions 
In Industry Are Bad 


Mayor Landers said that the city had 
lost $1,500,000 in tax values because of 
the dismantling of mills last year. He 
described conditions in the industry and 
among the mill workers of Lawrence as 
bad. He said it was for experts to 
state causes and cures, but if increased 
tariff duties would help to improve the 
situation he hoped they would be im- 
posed. 

Conditions were good during the 
period of 1923-24, he stated, but since 
1925 the situation steadily has grown 
worse. Three large Lawrence mills 
have been closed down permanently, he 
_said, with others running on short time, 
“none of them more than four days a 
week.” 

Thomas F. McMahon, of New York 
City, spoke for the United Textile 
Workers of America. He said that 
there are approximately 465,000 cotton 
textile workers in the United States, 
and that the average wage is about $16 
for an average week of 51 hours. These 
workers, he declared, are in a dilemma 
as to procuring the necessities of life. 

“The tariff will not solve all the 
difficulties in our industry,” he said. 
There are other things which must be 
solved. The manufacturers arg capable 
of solving these, and can be helped by 
this Committee. These workers were 
not dealt with as they should: have 
been when the present tariff law was 
passed.” 

Asked about wages abroad, the wit- 
ness said he had found by personal in- 
vestigation that the wage of textile 
workers in Lancashire, England, com- 
pare Very favorably with wages for like 
workers in New England when living 
costs are taken into account. 


| figured,” and inserting in place thereof 


He pro-| 


after the words “colored or woven- 
the following: “sixty-five one-hun- 
dredths of 1 cent per number per pound: 
Provided, That none of the foregoing 
shall pay less duty than 10 per centum 
ad valorem, and in addition thereto, for 
each number, three-eighths of 1 per 
centum ad valorem.” 

Amend the second clause of said 
Paragraph by striking out all of said 
clause after the words “cotton cloth, 
bleached” and inserting in place thereof 
the following: “seven-tenths of 1 cent 
per number per pound: Provided, That 
none of the foregoing shall pay less duty 
than 13 per centum ad valorem, and in 
addition thereto, three-eighths of 1 per 
centum ad valorem.” 

Amend the third clause of said para- 
graph by striking out that part of said 
clause between the words “dyed, colored 
or woven-figured” and the words “Pro- 
vided further,” and inserting in place 
thereof the following: “Seventy-five one- 
hundredths of 1 cent per number per 
pound: Provided, That none of the fore- 
going shall pay less duty than 13 per 
centum ad valorem, and, for each num- 
ber, three-eighths of 1 per centum ad 
valorem;” and in that part of the third 
clause beginning with “Provided further” 


by striking out the figure 4 and insert-| 


ing the figure 10; so that said paragraph 
903 will read as follows: 

Par. 903. Cotton cloth, not bleached, 
printed, dyed, colored or woven-figured, 
sixty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
number per pound: Provided, That none 
of the foregoing shall pay less. duty 
than 10 per centum ad valorem, and, in 
addition thereto, for each number, three- 
eighths of 1 per centum ad valorem. 

Cotton cloth, bleached, seven-tenths of 
1 cent per number per pound: Provided, 
That none of the foregoing shall pay 
less duty than 13 per centum ad valorem, 
and in addition thereto, three-eighths of 
1 per centum ad‘ valorem. 


Proposals for Bleached 
Cotton Cloth 


Cotton cloth, printed, dyed, colored or 
woven-figured, seventy-five one-hun- 
dredths of 1 cent per number per pound: 
Provided, That none of the foregoing 
shall pay less duty than 13 per centum, 
and for each number, three-eighths of 1 
per centum ad valorem: Provided further 
That when not less than 40 per centum 
of the cloth is printed, dyed or colored 
with vat dyes, there shall be paid a duty 
of 10 per centum ad valorem, in addi- 
tion to the above duties. Plain gauze 
or leno woven cotton nets or nettings 


cloth. 

Amend Par. 904 after the words “by 
taking the length of the thread or yarn 
to be” by striking out the words “equal 
to” and inserting in place thereof the 
words “12% per centum more than;” 
so that said paragraph shall read as 
follows: 

Par. 904. The term cotton cloth, or 
cloth, wherever used in this schedule, 
unless otherwise specially provided for, 
shall be held to include ail woven fabrics 


Industry Declared 
To Pay High Taxes 


Increase Said to Offer Better 
Chance to Export Fine 
Products. 


figure “5” in the fourth line thereof, 
and inserting in place thereof the fig- 
ure “10,” and by striking out the words 
|““Provided that none of the foregoing 
|shall pay a rate of duty of more than 


n/|45 per centum ad valorem;” so that said ' 


| paragraph shalt read: 
| Par. 908. Cloth in chief value of cot- 
ton, containing silk or artificial silk, 


'shall be classified for duty as cotton, 


cloth under paragraphs 903, 904 and 
906, and in addition thereto, there shall 
be paid on all such cloth 10 per centum 
ad valorem. 

Amend Par. 909 by changing the pe- 
riod at the end thereof to a comma, and 
adding thereto the words “but not less 
than 35 cents per pound;” so that said 
paragraph shall read: 


Par. 909. Tapestries, and other Jac- | 


|quard woven upholstery cloths, Jacquard 
woven blankets and Jacquard woven 
napped cloths, all the foregoing, in the 
piece or otherwise, composed wholly or 
in chief value of cotton or other vege- 
table fiber, 45 per centum ad valorem, 
but not less than 35 cents per pounds, 


' 
j 


Separate Brief Presented 
‘For Velveteen Manufacturers 


Par. 910. We present herewith a sepa- 
jrate brief for the Velveteen Manufac- 
turers. 


Amend Par. 912 by inserting after 
the words “in chief value of cotton” the 


serting after the words “sheets, pillow 
|cases, blankets” the words “in the piece 
or otherwise, blanket robe cloth,” and 
jafter the words “25 per centum ad 
! valorem” the words “but not less than 
| 20 cents per pound,” and by striking out 
the balance of the paragraph, some of 
which is included in a suggested amend- 


| words “Jacquard figured or,” and by in-; 


Aeronautics 


“¢ YEARLY 
INDEX 


2943) 


Lumber 


'Tour of Inspection | Reduction in Cost of Federal Government 


_ Of Airplane Routes 
In Europe Planned 


Director Lord Expects Annu 


'Director of Aeronautics, Ma- 
jor Young, Will Study 
Flying Conditions 


Abroad. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
{operators may benefit by the soun 
! procedure as well as any early mistakes 
‘of the transport lines abroad. Major 
Young is making his inspection as a 
|pilot, rather than as a passenger, in! 
order that he may see the entire system | 
from the viewpoint of the operating per- | 
sonnel. 

Flying an American airplane of the 
open cockpit type—typical of its class a 
|Stearman biplane belonging to the De- | 
; partment of Commerce, equipped with aj; 
Wright Whirlwind engine and a full com- 
pletement of instruments, including an 
earth inductor compass, radio beacon de- 
vice, etc.—Major Young will encounter 
ithe exact conditions which the pilots of 
‘European passenger ships encounter. He ree! va A 
will make use of their navigating system eet an tan hevdone 
and instruments, observe the landmarks lcoithiont aiach. teaahin.or Sacrifice San 
and beacons which have been placed to} should take for your model the member 
, guide them, land and take off from their | o¢ the country band which was return- 
‘airports, and employ the weather reports ing on a midnight train from-a celebra- 
| which are sent regularly by radio, These | tio, in a neighboring town. 
aids to regular scheduled, flying he will| The train conductor asked one of the 
|compare with those now in use or COn-i somewhat jnebriated members of the 
;templated in this country, and thus en-| organization for his ticket: The man 
jable American operators to take advan- | said he had lost it. The conductor said: 
tage of any new developments now in “Oh, no, my man, you couldn’t do 
practical use abroad which have not been | that. You couldn’t lose your ticket.” 
applied to operating conditions in the} “] couldn’t lose my ticket?” replied 
United States. | the man, in an aggrieved tone of voice: 

Provisions For Passengers. j “I’ve lost the bass drum.” 


Major Young will also study the man- | aittcult i aaa Pye Mg 
ner in which passengers are handled, the low /aebedl Ko do—to save us that 
provisions made for their comfort both in | g19 500,000 

; Planes and at landing fields. And he will } Surgical ‘work on estimates.—The esti- 
examine with particular care the method faa sent to Congress for 1930 call for 


of arranging passport inspections .and | $280,777,617.33 less than the depart- 
customs inspections at border points. 


n . {ments originally asked. Cuts in estimates 
‘This phase of passenger flying has al- 1made by the Budget Bureau during the 
'ready become one of considerable impor-jentire budget period—reductions made 
|tance in North America. Uniformity of | by direction of the President before sub- 


air laws between states and nations is | mission to Congress—totaled $1,961,681,- 
regarded as of the greatest moment, and | 976.49, 


amount, But we are still fighting. 
The Federai 


haven’t organized a hew service club 


since the advent of the much discussed little less than nine years of $8,922,408,- | 


| Woodpecker Club. The time is ripe and 
qineed urgent for the installation of a 

new saving organization, and so I 
present for your approval the Federal 
Casualty Club. 

To acquire membership you will from 
now on up to and including June 30 
next let all vacancies remain unfilled, 
thereby contributing toward a balanced 
j budget the far from negligible sum of 
$12,500,000. 


Savings Achieved 


By Individual Effort 


This does not contemplate the with- 
holding of promotions. It directs it- 
self only to the filling of vacancies by 
ijnew appointments. 

The Bureau of the-Budget makes first 


| 








i 
i 


. 


{ment to paragraph 918, hereinafter pre- ! : : 
' sented, - or eal am," ‘progress made in this regard among the 


as; : . . 
amended, shall read as follows: |European nations, since boundaries are 
Par. 912. Quilts or bedspreads, in the 


crossed on many of the important air 
piece or otherwise, composed wholly or | Toutes. 
in chief value of cotton, Jacquard figured! . 





While it is generally conceded that fly- 
lor woven of two or more sets of warp|img conditions in America are quite dif- 
ithreads, or of two or more sets of filling | ferent from those prevailing in Europe, 
threads, 40 per centum ad valorem; other | it is believed that this tour of inspection 
quilts or bedspreads, wholly or in chief | Will produce valuabie data for American 
value of cotton, 25 per centum ad va-!Operators on the flying equipment, the 
jlorem; sheets, pillow cases, blankets in jrouting, the qualifications of pilots, eco- 
|the piece or otherwise, blanket robe /nontitcal factors, and airports of the Eu- 
i cloth, towels, polishing cloths, dust cloths,|™opean lines. Also, it will stimulate 
and mop cloths, composed wholly or in| Many valuable ideas on the comfort and 
chief value of cotton, not Jacquard fig-!safety of passengers, as well as the 
, ured or terry-woven, not made of pile | Government regulations necessary for 
ifabrics, and not specially provided for,|their proper care. 





Major Young will study carefully the | 


This, however, does not tell the whole 
| Story, for budget boards organized in} 
, the various departments take their toll | 
| before the estimates are sent to the) 
| Budget Bureau. The Treasury Depart-| 
iment Budget Board, for example, re-| 
‘duced estimates by $61,325,085.54, while 
‘the War Department authorities shaved 
'$590,560,046 from estimates befure send- ! 
ing them to the Bureau of the Budget.’ 
Exclusive of reductions made by other | 
| Budget boards, we have a total reduction 
junder Budget procedure of $2,613,766,- 
207.54. 

| These major operations were not per- | 
| formed without protests and prophecies | 
;of dire calamity as a result of such re- | 
'ductions. But the disasters and fatal-| 


To Low Point of 1927 Credited to Budget 


al Appropriations to Increase 


As Population and National Needs Expand. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
an apparent deficit of about the same‘of the Treasury Department and other | Suggested on Basis of Re- 


factors, on June 30 last that crushing 


Casualty Club.—We|total was reduced to $17,604,293,201.43. | 


This gave us an actual reduction in a 


446.48—an average reduction over a pe- 
riod of nine years of $1,000,000,000 a 
year. Could anything be more eloquent 
of the stability of our great Government 
and the wisdom that has governed its 
administration ? 

We are committed to the 
task of bringing that debt balance down 
j to $15,000,000,000 in three years. From 
‘July 1 to December 31 last the debt 
was reduced by _ $290,000,000,. which 
means an annual saving of $11,000,000 
|in interest.. 


'Careful Administration 


\Of Treasury Department 


| The Dependable Treasury—The more I 
jsee of dur great Treasury Department 
| more I am impressed with the punc- 
tilious care with which it watches over 
jeven pennies and fractions of pennies. 
|This same great care governs all its 


| procedures, which are never modified un- 


\til every last shadow of doubt as to the, 


iwisdom of such modification is removed. 
| I read of the clerk of a Western town 
;who might well have served an appren- 
ticeship in the Treasury Department. He 
| was noted for the accuracy and complete- 
‘ness of his records. 

| One evening while the town council was 
‘in session an earthquake rudely shook 
the townhouse. 
|the shaking building in fear and haste. 
‘The clerk, however, remained, and true 
‘to form closed the record of the session 
|with these words: “On motion of the 
| townhouse the council adjourned.” 

| While we may in this facetious way 
ispeak of the Treasury and its devotion 
j to omy mee procedures, we must ad- 
mit that its methods are safe and sound. 
| During the World War while we were 
'concerned as to the draft, worried about 
|the construction of cantonments, troub- 
led regarding ‘supplies, and fearful 
about transportation, we never gave 


anxious thought to the Treasury. Facing) 


financial demands of a magnitude never 
before known, confronted with financial 
problems. of the most extraordinary 
character, it 
weathering every storm. 

All honor to those worthies who 
through years have so ably carried on 


this great activity, and on the roll of| 


honor we give high place to those who 
through the World War, and since have 
so admirably administered its great in- 
terests. 

Protecting the Treasury.—There are 
hundreds of live, active organizations, 
created for the purpose of getting money 
out of the Federal Treasury. The 
Budget Bureau is an organization created 
and set apart by Congress for the de- 


important | 


The council abandoned | 


stood like a Gibraltar, | 


}25 per centum ad valorem, but not less 
than 20 cents per pound. 


Amend Par. 918 by striking out the 
second word “and” and by inserting after 
the word “mufflers” the words “table and 
bureau covers, centerpieces, runners, 
scarfs, napkins and doilies;”. so that 
|said paragraph, as amended, shall read 
; as follows: 

! Par. 918. Handkerchiefs, mufflers, table 
! and bureau covers, centerpieces, runners, 
scarfs, napkins and doilies, -composed 
wholly or in chief value of cotton, fin- 
ished or unfinished, not hemmed, shall 
pay duty «es cloth; hemmed or hem- 
stitched, shall pay, in addition thereto, 
10 per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That none of the foregoing, when con- 


taining yarns the average number of 


; pay less than 30 per centum ad valorem; 
nor when v.xceeding number 40, less than 
40 per centum ad valorem. 


| Exports of Rubber Reach 
'6,133,921 Pounds in Month 


Exports of crude rubber from the 
i United States in December totaled 6,- 


: 133,921 pounds valued at $1,165,743, the | 


ao predicted have not materialized, 
shih 3 a sjand we have today a more efficient or- 
the airways, Major Young will confer’) anization ie ee ie Many 


with the technical staffs of some of the! . x . 
foreign civil aviation departments, to; plants thrive with pruning, and the Fee- 


ithe end that the mutual validation of, ee ee " oe < mom. 
‘airworthiness certificates and_piliots’| 5:1) at 7 . 60.57 ee POEs 
licenses may be facilitated. sible surplus of $60,576,182. This result 


| lis reached without figuring into the 
Saw War Service. : equation pending legislation and possible 
1! Major Young is eminently qualified;court action that may add millions to 
ifor the mission with which he has been our expenditures and seriously threaten 
charged. His connection with aviation!that narrow safety margin of $60,000,- 
dates from May, 1917. He served as 
pilot on the Italian front, saw 18 months’; Facing these conditions, the President 
months’ war service, was shot down over ; Stated that no estimates would meet with 
the lines and held captive for five months. ! his approval that would contribute to a 
He has been active continuously in Amer- | deficit in 1930. Appeals for funds must 
ican civil aviation since the war. Hebe confined to purposes of such: supreme 
;became chief of the air regulations di-|importance and urgency as would ob- 


In addition to his close inspection of. 


at the time the Government first ac-!the 1930 balance. 2 

tively undertook the regulation and de-| From a budget standpoint no other 
velopment of civil aeronautics in the ; Course is possible, and supplemental esti- 
United States, 1926. He directed the| mates are having a hard time. Pro- 
final preparation of the air commerce ; Ponents of these supplementals urge that 
\Fegulations while in that capacity, and ' their needs, as voiced in their estimates, 
initiated the present inspection and! meet in full these requirements of im- 
Nipsmaing system for aircraft and pilots, | Portance and urgency. , ’ 
|He was made director of aeronautics in|, The members of a certain denomina- 
June, 1927. As such he has charge of all; tion decided to remodel the church. Ap- 
|aviation activities of the Department of | Peal was made to one of the members 
Commerce.. Major Young is 39 years old, t® contribute toward the building fund. 


r !vision of the Depart ‘cei Viously warrant the risk of jeopardizing | 
shall be classified for duty as cotton; which does not exceed number 40, shall | epartment of Commerce oe 


|fense of the Treasury. 

| In the fight for protection of the tax- 
payers’ money we meet always well or- 
jganized, amply financed opposition. 
|The Budget director, as the President’s 
| representative, is almost overwhelmed at 
| times with floods of letters, telegrams, 
personal appeals, and pressure of vari- 
| ous kinds for favorable recommenda- 
jtion to the President for funds from the 
|Treasury for purposes which he, with 
this impartial view of the entire field of 
\Federal operation, knows should not be 
| approved. 

| Ifever the Budget is set aside through 
jthe efforts of its enemies, and they are 


imany, some offe should tell to the bene-| 


ificiaries of the Budget, whose name is 
legion, the story of the colored worker 
in a southern cotton field on a swelter- 
ling day in August, who, pointing an ac- 
jeusing finger at the sun blazing in 
iscorching splendor overhead, asked com- 
‘plainingly, “Where was you last Janu- 
lary, when I needed you so bad?” 

| Federal Woodpeckers—In June, 1927, 
| the Loyal Order of Woodpeckers was or- 
‘ganized in the Federal service to give 
\the thousands of Federal workers a defi- 
|nite place in the campaign for thirft. To 
|become a member a saving of at least $1 
la year must be made. 


posed a “rider” on the tariff bill abol-| 


Department of Commerce announced |#Md a graduate of Yale University. 


He demurred, saying he owed a great| With 567,715 employes there could be 


Efficient Seasoning 
_ Of Lumber Declared 


To Lessen Losses 


Improvements in Methods 


search on Control 


Of Drying. 


| More efficient air-seasoning methods 
for western softwood lumber can greatiy 
reduce the losses both in quantity and 
quality of the product, according to 
forest products specialists in the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture. 
These losses are going on largely un- 
recognized in many cases at present, it 
was stated. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

A study of the air seasoning of west- 
{ern*softwood lumber has just been com- 
|pleted by F. V, Fullaway, Jr., Herman 
M. Johnson, and C. L. Hill, forest pro- 
|ducts specialists in the Forest Service. 
By the adoption of improved air-season- 
ing methods, they find, the average dry- 
ing time can be shortened, with a con- 
sequent faster overturn of stocks; ship- 
ping weights can be lowered and final 
moisture-content requirements more 
nearly attained. : 


Department’s 


Economy Is Essential. 
Moreover, highly competitive condi- 
| tions in industry make essential all prac. 
|ticable improvement and economy in 
lumber manufacture, as well as a product 
|of the highest possible utility and one 
|that meets consumer requirements satis- 
factory. The importance of such con- 
siderations to the lumber industry of the 
West is evident in view of the fact that 
35 per cent of the total annual cut of 
the principal western lumber producing 
regions is air seasoned, or approximately 
|4,500,000,000 board feet, with a rough 
|valuation of $120,000,000. 
| Indirectly, the major objectives of air 
|Seasoning are obtained by control of the 
i\drying rate. If more rapid drying gen- 
| erally is desired, the means most ap- 
|plicable include improved yard drainage,, 
jeradication of vegetation, wider spacing 
|between the piles, higher ‘foundations, 
narrower piles, thicker crossers, wider 
|spacing between boards, and chimneys in 
random width stock. 

To obtain faster drying in the lower 
part of the pile and thus decrease the 
| differential in rate of seasoning between 
the bottom and top sections and to re- 
|duce as well stain development in the 
lower portion without imcreasing the 
|rate in the upper part, the general meth- 
ods are use of thicker crossers in the 
| lower third of the pile, horizontol open- 
ings at intervals, short chimneys at bot- 
jtom of piles of even-width stock, and 
flared chimneys in random-width stock. 

The elimination of. stock depreciation 
resulting from excessively rapid drying, 
which usually occurs in the upper half 
of the pile, can be attained with little 
slackening of drying in the lower half 
by such practices as narrower spacing 
between piles, thinner crossers in upper 
half of pile, narrower spacing between 
boards. 

Although the yard owner must check 
for his own yard the effect of different 
methods upon stock depreciation, rate of 
drying, final moisture content, operating 
costs, and yard-space requirements, this 
study has determined general rules 
which can serve as a guide for the yard 
owner in working out his air-seasoning 
problems. It is believed that the use’ 
of these rules, with proper adaptation to 
conditions at the individual yard, will - 
result in increased fimancial return 
through greater efficiency in air season- 
| ing. 
| The results of this air seasoning study 
|have just been published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as Department Bul- 
letin 1425-D, “The Seasoning of West- 
ern Softwood Lumber.” Copies of this 
publication can be obtained free, as long 
as-the supply lasts, by writing to the 
Forest Servecie, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
parts of the globe wherever, the flag 
flies, found a responsive echo in the 
thought and constiousness of this loyal 
worker at one of the Nation’s outposts. 

“Through an open window my kitchen 
light shines into a mirror or my bath- 


ishing night work of women and chil- 
dren in mills. Several members of the 
Committee called his attention to the Su- 
preme Court’s decision against the pro- 
visions of Congressional acts several 
years ago, respecting child labor and 
night work in cotton mills, and to the 
fact that the proposed child labor amend- 
ment to the Constitution has not been 
ratified by the States. 


Protection Is Asked 
Against Finer Goods 


It was stated in behalf of the cotton 
manufacturing industry that the interest 


lay in better protection against imports | 


of the finer cotton goods‘and yarns. 
The section of the brief filed by the Na- 
tional Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers, dealing with the pro- 
posed changes, follows in full text: 

Amend the first clause of Paragraph 
901 as follows: 


colored, combed or plied” in the first and 
second lines thereof, strike out the re- 
mainder of the first clause of said para- 
graph and insert in place thereof the 
following: “three-eights of 1 cent per 
number per pound: Provided, That none 
of the foregoing shall pay less duty than 
5 per centum ad valorem, and, in ad- 
dition thereto, for each number three- 
eights of 1 per centum ad valorem.” 

Amend the second clause of Para- 
graph 901 by striking out the first six 
lines of said clause and inserting in 
place thereof the following: “Cotton 
yarns including warps in any form, 
bleached, dyed, colored, combed or plied, 
sixty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
number per pound.” 

And in said second clause beginning 
with the word “Provided” by striking 
out the words “of numbers not exceed- 
ine number 80” and by striking out the 
words “one-fourth” and inserting in 
place thereof the words “three-eighths”; 
and by striking out the words “nor of 
numbers exceeding number 80 less 380 
per centum ad valorem.” 

And in that part of the second clause 
beginning with ‘Provided, further” by 
striking out the figure “4” and inserting 
in place thereof the figure “25.” So that 
Paragraph 901, as amended, will read as 
follows: 

Par. 901. Cotton yarn, including 
warps, in any form, not bleached, dyed, 
colored, combed or plied, three-eighths 
of 1 cent per number per pound: Pro- 


| 


|of cotton, in the piece, whether figured, 


January 30. Of these exports, the 
largest portion, 5,274,172 pounds valued 
at $1,004,102, was taken by Canada. 


fancy or plain, and shall not include any 
article, finished or unfinished, made from} 
cotton cloth. In the ascertainment of, 
the condition of the cloth or yarn upon; 
which the duties imposed upon cotton} 
cloth are made to depend, the entire 
fabric and all parts thereof shall be in- 
cluded. The average number of the yarn —_—__—_—. ‘ 
in cotton cloth herein provided for shall! The Johnson bill (H.R. 16530) designed 
be obtained by taking the length of the; to consolidate the war pensions and vet- 


Measure to Unify Activities 
For Veterans Considered 


occupy the better part of two months. | 
|He will take with him C. C. Maidment, | 


‘conditioning the engines of the “South- | 


deal of money to various people in the 
town and could not afford to contribute. 
“Don’t you owe the Lord something?” 


; , : »lasked one of the soliciting’ ¢ i . 
expert engine mechanic, who serviced the ' “Yes; I s’pose T ‘do ” was the i 


engine used by Colonel Lindbergh on his ! ‘?" San? 3i s1 
fiight to Europe, and who was recently wre at To ain't pressing me like these 


with Kingsford-Smith in Australia, re-| “We try in reviewing estimates to de- 
cide on the merits of each case and not 
‘allow ourselves to be convinced by the 


Major Young’s tour of Europe will | 


ern Cross” after its remarkable flight. 


‘affected a saving of more than a half- 
imillion dollars a year, and that seemed 
| worth trying. Of course, the most im- 
{portant purpose was the development of 
ithe spirit of conservation of Government 
imoney, time, and supplies. The proposal 
|met with loyal response from the service. 

That this woodpecker idea is con- 
tagious is shown by a letter from a citi- 
zen of Waco, Tex., who learned of the 





Total oper rev. ...... seeeee 10,875,382 
| Maintenance of way .... 


thread or yarn to be 12% per centum 
more than the distance covered by it in 
the cloth in the condition as imported, 
except that all clipped threads shall be 
measured as if continuous; in counting 


the threads all ply yarns shall be sepa-| 


rated into singles and the count taken 


of the total singles; the weight shall be! 


taken after any excessive sizing is re- 
moved by boiling or other suitable proc- 
ess. . 

Amend Par. 906 by striking out therein 


|the words “drop boxes” and inserting: in 
After the words “not bleached, dyed, | 


place thereof the words “two or more 


shuttles,” and by striking out the last, 


sentence, beginning with the words “In 
no case;” so that section shall read: 

Par. 906. In addition to the duty or 
duties imposed upon cotton cloth in para- 


|graph 903, there shall be paid the: fol- 


lowing duties, namely: On all eotton 
cloths woven’ with eight or more har- 
nesses, or with Jacquard, lappet, or swivel 
attachments, 10 per centum ad valorem; 
on all cotton cloths other than the fore- 
going, woven with two or more shut- 
tles, 5 per centum ad valorem. 

Amend Par. 908 by striking out the 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues an 


Lou 


December 


1928 
8,596,175 
1,485,223 


Freight revenue ......seeee 
Passenger revenue ....-.s++ 
1,684,164 
2,371,752 
8,724,145 
8,413,893 
2,461,489 
616,808 
1,470 
1,843,211 
1,929,815 
5,068.90 
17.4 


Maintenarce of equipment .. 
Transportation expenses ... 
Total expenses incl. other .. 
Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 
Net after taxes, etc. ....... 
Net after rents oeceee 
Aver. miles operated ....+. 
Operating ratio .....seseee 


erans activities of the Government under | 
one head was explained to the House | 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
'ecutive Departments on January 30 by 
! Representative Johnson (Rep.), of Aber- 
deen, S. D., sponsor of the bill and chair- 
man of the House Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, which re- | 
| ported the bill favorably. 
Mr. Johnson told the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Eexcutive Departments 
|that a measure to coordinate and con- | 
solidate the various Federal agencies af- | 
fecting war veterans was necessary on 
|account of the conflicts among the vari- 
;ous Governmenial offices and even in the 
administration of pensions to veterans 
of different wars caused by individual 'for the appellant and by Mr. Oscar Igstaed- 
legislation on each war ter for the appellee, Ye : 
The Secretary of the Interior, Roy O. ate 3132 and 3185. T nited States v. Amer- 
- ’ ’ an Railway Express Company, et al..F. W. 
West, told the Committee that the De-| Myers & Co., et al. v. United States. Books 
partment of the Interior would “natur-!of foreign authoriship. Argued by Mr. 
ally” not wish to have the Bureau of :Charles D. Lawrence for the Government 





Decisions 
sitileceas 
United States Court 
ian es 
Customs Appeals 


January 30, 1929. 


Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland and Charles S. Hatfield. 

No. 3153, H. Galland & Co. 
States. Remission of additional 


United 
duties— 


Vv. 


Present: Presiding Judge William J., 


|}evidence. Argued by Mr. William A. Hines | 


| eloquence shown or the pressure applied! project over the radio from this au- 
iby the advocates of particular projects.|ditorium. He asked for more details, 
! Some of the Federal representatives are|/saying he planned to organize one of 
| gifted above others in the advocacy of|the clubs in the plant where he is em- 
their wants. It is the duty of the | ployed. I quote from his letter: 
; Budget Bureau to see that priority of| “As business is rather poor just now 
jmerit is recognized irrespective of the} and expenses are rather high, it seems 
| strength or weakness of the presenta-'to be necessary to assist my company 
i tion. : 5 |in every way possible to cut the cost and 
|, The Nation’s Debt.—We still have a na-| increase production, and in so doing | 
, tional debt. While we are committed to realize we shall all benefit.” 
jits reduction and final extinction, we! Fortunate the business than has ben 
| will miss it in a way when it is gone, for|of this type on its pay roll. 
it stands as a constant, eloquent appeal, I have an illustration for the especial 
ifor economy in operation. | benefit of those critics who can see in a 
| Its consistent reduction is a measure | Budget report a few cents saved on nen- 
jin a large way of the effectiveness of |cils, which they ridicule, and fail to 
jour administration. Every dollar whit-; notice a saving in that same report of 
|tled from its all-too-magnificent propor- | $384,000,000 under our general reserve 
tions is a tribute to thrift in govern-| policy. 
ment, | The Interior Department circularized 
The books of the Treasury August 31,| its employes urging them to enlist in 
1919, showed a gross national debt of ithe Woodpecker Club and pledge them- 
26,596,701,648.01. By application of the! selves to make a specific saving during 
various surpluses of the years 1920 to|the year of at least $1. I read from a 


10,751,498 


Pensions transferred to some _ other 
agency, and that the Bureau of Pensions 
had been operating efficiently in his De- 
partment. 





, 


and submitted on brief by importers. 1 799: s 
No. 3151. P. C. Kuyper & Co., et al. v. | 1928, amounting to 
United States. Palm leaf manufacture. Sub- ¢ 


mitted on brief by appellants and argued | tive Sinking Fund Act, by foreign pay- | lahoma. | 
ments, the brilliant refunding operations, the Department circular: 


by Mr. Oscar Igstaedter for the appellees 


d Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


isville & Nashville R. R. 
12 Months 
1928 1927 

110,018,880 116,384,472 
17,353,852 20,026,869 
135,638,458 144,605,117 
21,036,463 22,147,439 
30,408,612 382,443,885 
46,993,053 50,531,905 
106,231,042 112,857,834 
29,407,416 


31,747,283 
7,605,175 7,639,855 
20,215 


19,697 

21,782,026 24,087,731 

22,206,053 23,876.834 

5,075.81 5,064.43 
78.3 78.0 


1927 
8,270,242 
1,720,018 


1928 


1,815,254 
2,481,271 
4,061,620 
9,097,318 
1,654,180 
605,801 
2,821 
1,045,558 
1,049,659 
5,069.21 
84.6 


December 


5,910,135 
879,660 
7,567,817 
700,211 
1,356,770 
2,621,335 
5,226,024 
2,341,793 
761,210 
3,708 
1,576,875 
1,880,443 
6,771.59 
69.1 


Northern Pacifie Ry. 
12 Months 
1928 1927 
81,724,976 75,462,955 
10,732,830 11,773,283 
101,272,724 95,574,816 
12,596,853. 11,965,278 
18,700,311 17,865,172 
32,825,515 31,902,293 
70,801,966. 67,854,738 
80,470,758 27,720,078 
9,688,173 8,907,124 
20,682 20,010 
20,761,903 18,792,944 
25,088,572 22,592,837 
6,729.84 6,669.95 
69.9 71.0 


Long Island R, R. 

December 12 Months 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
845,307 856,637 11,605,106 
2,068,696 2,017,132 26,460,390 
3,128,417 3,108,312 40,532,572 
484,006 440,499 5,281,376 
505,131 387,348 5,649,517 
1,309,952 1,410,709 16,117,641 
2,407,285 2,379,755 28,434,357 
721,132 728,557 12,098,215 
123,418 113,471 2,688,837 
360 683 18,870 
597,354 614,403 9,390,508 
427,453 443,059 = 7,542,458 
403.95 403.95 403.95 

76.9 16.6 70.2 


1927 
5,717,318 
1,037,196 
7,532,352 

690,559 
1,615,509 
2,710,113 
5,520,182 
2,012,170 

338,308 

669 
1,673,193 
2,077,664 
6,667.75 
73.3 


5,510,801 


\ 


$3,091,000,000, 
through the operations of the Cumula-| by a clerk at an Indian agency in Ok- 


11,856,835 ; bathroom.” 
26,357,289 | d 
40,886,580 | read it. 


16,807,793 | po i 
30,111,966 | contribution to Federal economy and ef. | 
10,774,614 , ficiency. 
2,472,139 
46,279 | 
8,256,196 | great open spaces, that 
6,162,578 | penetrating note of econcmy that pulses 
403.95 | through every phase of Federal activity, 
93.6 |sounding clear and full in the remotest 


letter sent to the district superintendent 


The letter was a response to 

“From the appropriation for lights 
and fuel I have saved at least $1 * * * 
by sitting by the open fire in the eve- 
ning with the lights turned out except 
when reading. * * * Through an open 
window my kitchen light shines into a 
mirror on my*bathroom wall, which in 
turn reflects the light onto the white 
wall opposite and illuminates the entire 


And you smile. I did when I first 
Then I pictured that lone Fed- 
eral worker, on an Indian reservation, 


6,271,392 | in far-distant Oklahoma, with little op-| 


|portuntiy to save, studying to make his 


And I smiled no longer. 


Spanning the prairies, 


subdued but 


crossing the | 
rivers, and singing its way across the| 


room wall, which in turn reflects the 
light onto the white wall opposite and il- 
luminates the entire bathroom.” 

Fortunate the Government that has 
men of that type on its pay roll. If that 
crusading spirit could possess the entire 
service, what a staggering record of sav- 
ing we could make. 

Thank God there’s no dégree of merit 
in honest service. The charwoman who 
conserves Federal soap at the expense 
of her elbow in the interest of saving 
is entitled to the same medal for serv- 
ice as he who saves millions, 

Mr. President, at the Federal business 
meeting held in this hall June 30, 1924, 
you made this declaration: 

“I am for economy. After that I am 
for more economy. At this time and 
under present conditions that is my con- 
ception of serving all the people.” 

Here is the inspiration of our great 
thrift crusade—not merely to save 
money, but to save people. We had tried 
to substitute “to save” for “to spend.” 

It had seemed a dreary, drab pro- 
gram, but you, Mr. President, vitalized 
it, and gave it human interest. From a 
cold, impersonal thing, economy became 
a matter of the most intense personal 
interest, not only to the people in the 
service, but to the peopie of the coun- 
try who gave to your policy of saving 
their enthusiastic approval. 

A miracle was wrought in the minds 
of the many, and thrift became more . 
nearly than ever before the habit of the 
Nation. As a result of the polioy, taxes 
were reduced and something more of 
hope and comfort amd. contentment 
brought into the homes of the people. . 

Joaquin Miller has a new and I believe 
truer conception of that often misapplied 
word “‘hero:” 

“The hero we love in this land of today 

“Is the hero who lightens some fellow- 

man’s load— 
|“Who makes of the mountain some pleas- 
ant highway, 

“Who makes of the desert some blos- 

som-sown road.” 

This you have done, Mr. President. 
The interest of the taxpayer and the. . 
| well-being and happiness of more than 


bound up in this policy of saving. Thrift 
has won for itself permanent and promi- 
nent place in Federal administration. 
To you the everlasting credit, to you 
|the gratitude of the people of the coun- 
try, and to, you the respect and apprecia- 
tion of the Federal service, 





‘ 





120,000,000 of people are inseparably . ~ 


4 Six Claims of Patent on Mold for Casting Se 
| lates Held to Be Anticipated] Of 
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zontal distance to the position ‘where 
inversion could begin. 

Of the sevem claims now relied on, 
it is enough to set forth numbers 3, 6 
and 26, 

“3. In a casting box, the combina- 
tion with a part maintained in a_ sub- 
stantially vertical position, of a mova- 
ble part discommnected therefrom, and 
means for supporting and guiding said 
movable part so that it may be given 
simultaneous sliding and swinging move- 
ment whereby it is caused to approach 
the upright part and to tun from a 
substantially horizontal to a substan- 
tially vertical position, said means being 
constructed amd - arranged so that the 
movable part is balanced in any position 
thereof, substantially as described.” 

“6. In a casting box, the combination 
, with a part maintained in a substantially 

Patentee employs two pairs of wheels ; Vertical position, of a movable part dis- 
or rollers, one pair at either end, and | connected therefrom, means for support- 
cooperating tracks SO arranged as to IVE} ing and guiding said movable part so 
the movable parts a simultaneous slid-/| that it may’ be given a simultaneous 
ing and swinging movement in approach- | sliding and swinging movement whereby 
ing the upright part and to tun from | jt is caused to approach the vertical 
a horizontal to a vertical position, said! part and to turn from a substantially 
means arranged to balance the movable | horizontal to a substantially vertical po- 
part in any position; and devices for} sition, said means being constructed and 
opening, closing and locking the movable | arranged so that the movable part is 
part in closed position. | balanced for any position thereof, and 

Defendant’s structure was held to be 
structurally and functionally the same, | 
except that for one pair of rollers = 


Combination Is Found 
To Show No Invention 


Uniting of Elements Declared 
To Require Only Mechan- 
ical Skill. 


R. Hoe & Co., INc., ET AL., APPELLANTS, 
v. Goss PRINTING PREss ComPANy, AP- 
PELLEE. CircUIT Court oF APPEALS 
FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. | 
The statement of ‘facts specifies that 

the invention relates to improvements in 

molds for casting stereotype plates, and 
consists of two parts, a fixed semi-cy- 
lindrical upright member, the “cope, and 

a movable convex member, the “drag. 


H able part being brought within the range 
cooperating tracks a pair of toggle links | of action of said devices by the sliding 
was employed, and that it constituted 
an infringement of Claim 26, which was | ag described.” 
found to be valid im that it included de- “26. Ina casting box, the combgnation 
vices adapted to withdraw the “drag”’| with a part maintained in a substantially | 
as well as bring it into contact, a fea- | vertical position, of a movable part hav-| 
ture not present in the prior art. | ing suitable supporting ineans, a guide 
Claims 1, 3, 5, 6, 30, and 31 were) with which said means cooperate an 
found to be invalid in view of a com- along which the movable part is ar- 
bination of two prior-art devices on the | ranged to slide and upon which it turns 
ground that patentee did no more than | from a substantially vertical to a sub- 
substitute an old element used for nearly | stantially horizontal position, and means 
the same purpose long before for ac- brought into operation after the mov- | 
complishing the same result. able part has reached its vertical posi-| 
Appeal from the District Court for | tion for moving it toward the vertical! 
the Southern District of New York. | part and for moving it away from said! 
James T. Kennedy .and Phillip B. Phil- | part after pouring, substantially as de- 
lips for appellant; John M. Morgan and | scribed.” ; 
Alan M. Johnson for appellee. The defendant’s casting box was in 
Before Manton, L. Hand, and Augustus | substance like the plaintiff's except that 
N. Hand, circuit judges. The full text of | one pair of wheels upon the “drag” and 
the statement of facts and the opinion! the tracks upom which they rolled were 
of the Court, delivered by Judge L. Hand, | eliminated, and in their place was_sub- 


devices for closing, opening and locking |it rotates 
the part in its closed position, the mov-|4 matter 
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QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Infringement Charge 


Plaintiff’s Device, Appellate 
Court Decides. 


|had disclosed somewhat similar devices. 

The district .judge held that the de- 
fendant’s device did not infringe. As 
to Claims 1, 3, 5, and 6, he found that 
the “cope” and “drag” were not discon- 
nected; as to all the claims, that they 
must be limited to the disclosure to 
javoid Scott’s 1905 patent already de- 
| scribed. 

L. Hand, circuit judge: The claims in 
suit are for combinations of four main 
elements: The sliding swing, the bal- 
ance, the locking means to draw on and 
|secure the “‘drag,” the same means to 
push it away. Of these the most im- 
portant is the first. Viewed merely as 
movement, Cruse discovered nothing 
new; his “drag” occupies the same series 
jof positions in its course as Scott’s, the 
whole body is translated substantially 
horizontally at the same time that 
on its own axis. It is 
: of small moment if in 
either case the center of gravity does 
not move in a strictly horizontal line. 


| 





|and swinging movement, substantially! However this may effect the balance, the 
path of movenient of each is too closely | 


alike to be distinguished. 


Four Principal Elements 
Found in Combination 


However, it seems to us that the phrase} 


in the claims should be read to describe 
the means by which the movement is ef- 
fected rather than the movement itself, 


and if so Cruse devised something new, j 
In this aspect the; 


as obviously he did. 
defendant’s efforts to assimilate Scott’s 
rocking movement to Cruse’s miscarry, 
for it is plainly one thing to rock a box 


rigidly fastened to two wheels which roll; 
on tracks, and another to slide it upon! 


p joes eliminating the friction by means 
of wheels. 


tail that these wheels rotate on axles 


fastened to the “drag;” the wheels might. 


Is Sustained in Part 


Defendant Adopted Portions of | 


Nothing turns upon the de-| 


Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


ALIENS: Exclusion and Expulsion: Unlawful Entry: Admission by Board of 

Special Inquiry: Prima Facie Presumption of Legal Admission.—Where 
a Board of Special Inquiry admits to this country a person of Chinese descent 
who had applied for entry as a native born citizen; and later immigration 
authorities start deportation proceedings alleging such person is unlawfully 
within the. United States, held: The admission by the Board of Special In- 
quiry raises a prima facie presumption that the admission jwas legal, 
and in the absence of a charge that such person has committed some act 
which justifies his deportation, or scme affirmative proof upon the part of 
the Government that he obtained admission fraudulently, the admission must 
be taken ‘to be legal.—Choy Yen Chan, etc. v. United States. (Circuit Court 
of ia for the Ninth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 2944, Col. 6 (Vol- 
ume 2 


PROHIBITION: Permits: Power to Grant or Refuse: Proof of Market for 

Product.—Where a manufacturer jn a new enterprise applies to a pro- 
hibition administrator for a permit to: withdraw specially denatured alcohol 
for use in his business, having complied with all the formalities required 
under the National Prohibition Act, and the permit is refused because the 
manufacturer cannot prove his market, held: Witholding of a permit to a 
man capable of carrying on a legitimate business merely because he has not 
established a line of customers to buy his products is an abuse of discretion — 
Miller v. James H. Doran, et al. (District Court for the District of New 
Jersey.) —Yearly Index Page 2944, Col. 4 (Volume III). 


Patents and Trade Marks 

ATENTS: Validity: Molds for Casting Stereotype Plates—Where claim 

26 of Patent 1117980 related to improvements in molds for casting stereo- 
type plates and consisted of two parts, a fixed semi-cylindrical upright mem- 
ber, and a movable convex member, with means for moving the movable 
member and balancing it in its motion; and it differed from the prior art 
in including devices adapted to withdraw the “drag” or movable member 
as well as bring it into contact, held: Claim valid. Claims 1, 3, 5, 6, 30 and 
31 held invalid.—R. Hoe & Co., Inc., et al. v. Goss Printing Press Company. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 
2944, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: Infringement: Molds for Casting Stereotype Plates—Where 

the patent device includes two parts, a fixed semi-cylindrical upright mem- 
ber and a movable convex member, means for moving the convex member 
comprising two pairs of wheels, one pair at either end, and cooperating 
tracks so arranged as to give the movable parts a simultaneous sliding and 
swinging movement in approaching and receding from the upright mold 
member; and defendant’s structure differs therefrom in that a toggle means 
was substituted for one of the pairs of wheels and the cooperating tracks, 
though defendant’s machine answers every element of claim 26 both ver- 
bally and functionally, held: Patent infringed. Patent 1117980.—R. Hoe & 
Co., Inc., et al. v. Goss Printing Press Company. (Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit.)—-Yearly Index Page 2944, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


TRADE MARKS: Registration: Descriptive of Goods——Where applicant 

sought registration of the notation “Compressed” as a trade mark for 
concrete paving, and it was shown that in the formation of concrete blocks 
and in the laying of cement side walks the material is commonly com- 
pressed, held: Registration denied, the mark being descriptive—Ex parte 


follow: 

Appeal from a decree of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New | 
York, dismissing for noninfringement 
a bill in equity upon patent No. 1117980, | 
issued on November 24, 1914, to R. Hoe 
& Co., as assignee of A. H. Cruse. The 
claims now in suit are Numbers 1, 3, 5, 
6, 26, 30 and 31. 


stituted a toggle joint. The end of one 
link of the toggle was fastened to Ge) 
frame and the end of the other to the 
base of the “drag” at a point in line 
with the remaining wheels. 

The track for the wheels was horizon- 
tal throughout its length, and, as the| 


| “drag” was pushed towards the *‘cope,”| 


the toggle inverted its upper end until | 


| at the finish it was vertical and parallel 


Improvement ire Mold 


For Casting Plates 


The patented invention was for im-| 
provements in moulds for casting ster- 
eotype plates. These moulds are in | 
two parts, a fixed semicylindrical up-| 


with the “cope.”” A locking mechanism 
similar to the plaintiff’s effected at once | 


| the final horizontal approach, clamped 


the two members closely together, and 
withdrew the “‘“drag” after the plate had 
been founded. . 

The “drag” was not always in balance 


| 
' 


If Scott’ stood alone in the art we 


patentable improvement upon it, and 
that the defendant had taken something 
from him. But Scott does not stand 
alone, for we must not ignore Gally. This 
disclosure, though more than 30 years 
old in July, 1902, was in a closely al- 
lied, if not the identical, art; we cannot 
regard ordinary printing presses and 
stereotyping moulds as substantially 
separate. It disclosed, moreover, pre- 
cisely the same means as Cruse adopted 
to effect Scott’s sliding swing, and it was 
not discovered during the 10 years that 


equally Well have been roller bearings, 
junattached but confined at the sides. | 


should therefore say that Cruse was a 


Stubbs. 
Page 2944, Col. 6 (Volume III). 


RADE MARKS: Procedure: 





Duties of Examiner.—Where 
urged that the word, even if descr 


(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 1929.)—Yearly Index 


, applicant 
iptive, should be registered in view of 


‘|| affidavits presented indicating that the word is recognized as indicating the 


III). 


goods of the applicant, and that “the office is merely a place to register 
trade marks and not to adjudicate trade marks,” held: 
examiner to deny registration whenever, in his judgment, the prohibitions 
of the statute require such action—Ex parte Stubbs. 
Commissioner of Patents, 1929).—Yearly Index Page 2944, Col. 6 (Volume 


It is the duty of the 
(First Assistant 


ant. Harlan Besson for the defendants. 


The full text of the memorandum opin- 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 


PusLisHep WirHout CoMMENT BY THB UNirED STATES 


Onty Are PreseNTep Herein, Brina 


DalLy 


Aliens 


Person Permitted to Enter as Native-born 
Not Deportable Except on Proof of Fraud 


Presumption 


CHoy YueN CHAN, ALIAS CHOY JARN 
CHEW, APPELLANT, V. UNITED STATES. 
No. 5548. Circuit Court oF APPEALS 
FOR THE NINTH CIRCUIT. 4 
The Circuit Court, in the opinion 

herein, explains that the appellant is of 

Chinese descent and applied for admis- 

sion to Hawaii, claiming to have been 

Hawaiian born. 


Court Rules That Finding of 


The Board of Special Inquiry admitted U 


him as such. In 1927, the Immigration 
authorities started deportation proceed- 
ings, alleging that he was unlawfully 
within the United States. 

The Court, in its opinion, holds that 
a decision of the Board of Special In- 
quiry in such cases is prima facie cor- 
rect, and that it was not the intention 
of the law that one who has once been 
admitted upon proof which satisfied the 
board of his right to admission should 
be called upon again and again to prove 
his right to be and remain in the United 
States, in the absence of a charge that 
he has committed some act which justi- 
fies his deportation, or some affirmative 
proof upon the part of the Government 
that he obtained admission fraudulently. 

Before Gilbert, Rudkin and Dietrich, 
Circuit Judges. The full text of the opin- 
ion of Circuit Judge Gilbert follows: 

On June 4, 1923, the appellant, a per- 
son of Chinese descent, coming from 
China, arrived at the Hawaiian Islands, 
and upon a hearing before a Board of 
Special Inquiry, he was allowed to land, 
on his proof by himself and his witnesses 
that he was Hawaiian born. In June, 


for deportation, and on the ground that 
jhe was a Chinese alien and a laborer and 
| was unlawfully within the United States, 
he was ordered deported. On the appeal 
it is contended that the order of deporta- 


ernment failed to establish a prima facie 
case against the appellant and failed to 


obtained admission into the United States 
at the port of Honolulu by. false and 
fraudulent representation of his status as 
a citizen of the United States. The evi- 
|dence upon which the order of the court 


Dong Bark, who had been a witness for 
the appellant at the hearing, and the 
testimony of an immigration inspector. 

| A preliminary inquiry, which we think 


sed’ 


| Mark ‘C 





Designation Is Held to Be 


1927, he was brought before the court! 


tion was contrary to law, that the Gov-j| 


show that on June 4, 1923, he unlawfully | 


|below was based consisted of the record | 
of the hearing before the Board of Spe- | 
cial Inquiry of 1923, the testimony of | 


lis determinative of the sufficiency of the | 


Denied Registration. 


Special Board Constitutes 
of Legality. 


evidence adduced in the court below to 
support the order of deportation, con- 
cerns the effect and force to be given 
to the finding and conclusion of the Board 
of Special Inquiry, and whether upon 
the hearing in the court below the de- 
cision of the board was prima facie evi- 
dence of the right of the appellant to be 
and remain in the United States, As to 
the powers of the board, the statute, 8 
;U. S. A. Sec. 153, provides: “Such 
boards shall have authority to determine 
whether an alien, who has been duly 
held, shall be allowed to land, or shall be 
deported,” and further provides that the 
decision of a Board of Special Inquiry 
adverse to the admission of such alien 
shall be final unless reversed on appeal 
to the Secretary of Labor. The statute, 
U. S. C. A. sec. 221, provides that in any 
deportation proceeding against any alien 
‘the burden of proof shall be upon him to 
show that he entered the United States 
lawfully. But this does not mean, we 
think, that the alien shall be denied the 
benefit of the pria facie presumption 
created by a favorable decision of the 
Board of Special Inquiry. In ex parte 
Chin Loy You, 223 Fed. 833, it was held 
that a Chinese person, duly admitted into 
lthe country, is prima facie a legal resi- 
dent. 
Authority of Board 
‘Of Special Inquiry 

In Ching Honk Yuk vy. United States, 
,23 Fed. (2d) 174, the appellant, 
{who had been ordered deported, claimed 
to have been born in Hawaii, and upon 
'a hearing before a Board of Special In- 
|quiry he was permitted to land as Ha- 
waiian born. On the appeal the ques- 
|tion was discussed whether the order 
of admission constituted a judicial 
estopell. This court, while inclining to the 
view that the decision should be taken 
as prima facie evidence of the appel- 
lant’s citizenship in the United States, 
proceeded to say “And even if it be held 
‘that the mere order of admission ‘does 
‘not make a prima facie case for defend- 
jant, we think that in considering the 
, weight and credibility of the testimony. 
upon which it was based, and upon which 
the lower court acted; some probative sig- 
nificance may properly be given to the 
fact that it was credited by the three 
public officers who had the advantage, 
not enjoyed by the court, of hearing the 
| witness testify.” In eParson v. Wil- 
| liams, 202 U. S. 281, the court said: “The 
Board is an instrument of the executive 
power, not a court. * * * Decisions of a 
similar type long have been recognized 
as decisions of the executive type and 
cannot constitute res adjudicata in a 
technical sense.” And the court adverted 
to considerations which were said to be 
against the likelihood that Congress 
meant such decisions to be binding upon 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
the superior officer’ of the boards of the 
port. a 








‘Refusal of Alcohol — |’ 


Descriptive of Paving Among the cases thére cited by the 


| Cruse was in the office. We do not for- ion of Judge Bodine follows: 


ae a ae ehdesceaee | ret fem ert wag 
ble convex member, the “drag,” which} movement from the- vertical, it was so 
carries the matrix for the stereotype | hung that it would continue to the _hori-| 
plate. | zontal by the force of gravity. But it! 

The two members are brought to-/| was nearly enough in balance as to re- 
gether so as to leave a space between | quire only a small force to move -it for-| 
them, which forms the mould into which | ward to the “cope.” | 


the molten metal is poured to found the | 


plate. After founding, it becomes nec- 
essary to move away the “drag,” now 
carrying the plate, to a horizontal posi- 
tion when it can be removed. 

Upon the face of the “cope” are hori- 
zontal grooves, which form ridges on 
the convex side of the plate, important 
in fitting it upon the press; thesee make 


Cruse devised his “drag” in July, 1902, 
| and embodied it in a drawing im Sep- 
| tember of that year. He added the 
| clamping mechanism some time im 1903 
| and filed his application on January 6, 
| 1904. j 


Similar Mould Covered 


get the controversy as to whether Gally’s 
platen carrier merely rocks, or whether 
it has the same motion as Cruse’s “drag.” 
We should hold, if it were necessary so 
to decide, that it described the same kind 
of path, that is to say, that the body of 
the carrier at once moves horizontally, 
or substantially so, while it rotates upon 
a point within itself. 

It may be that each point in it de- 
scribed the are of a circle, but that, as 
we conceive it, is irrelevant. The means 


| disclosed were adopted to effect the mo- 
|tion required and were at hand. 
ever skill was required to change the} 


T. Slocum Miller on June 28, 1927, 
filed an application with the Prohibi- 
tion Administrator for a permit to with- 
| draw 5,250 gallons of specially denatured 
alcohol per month. Prior to filing the 
application, Mr. Miller had equipped: a’ 


Permit Is Reversed 


| Failure to Show Customers 
Is, Not Basis for Denial 


What-| 


Of Application. 


T. SLocuM MILLER v. JAMES H. Doran, 
PROHIBITION COMMISSIONER OF THE 


ERAL PROHIBITION ADMINISTRATOR OF 


UNITED States; A. J. HANLON, FEp-| 


plant at Palmyra, N. J., for manufacture 
of cosmetics. He expended approximately 
$8,000, and posted the requisite bond. The 
Prohibition Administrator, 
ings, refused to grant the permit. The 
case is, therefore, properly before this 
court under the rule laid down in 

|v. Foster, 15 Fed. (2d) 115. 


THE STA 


TE OF NEW JERSEY. 


Equity 


Material. 


Ex Parte Stupss. First ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Registration of the notation “Com- 

pressed” as a trade mark for concrete 

paving was denied as being descriptive 
of the paving, indicating that the mate- 





in the laying of the material. 


In response to applicant’s statement 


at “the Office is merely a place to| 
register trade marks and not to adjudi- | 


rial had been. subjected to compression | ain 1 
after hear-|either in the formation of the blocks, or made the sole and exclusive judge of the 


Supreme Court as illustrative of the ef- 
fect of the decision of officers to whom 
was delegated power to decide such 
questions in the first instance, was the 
Japanese Immigrant Case, 189 U. S. 
86, 98, where the court said: “And in 
such a case, as in all others in which 
a statute gives a discretionary power 
'to an officer, to be exercised by him upon 
his own opinion of certain facts, he is 








esistence of these facts and no other 
tribunal. unless expressly authorized by 
‘law to do so#is at liberty to reexamine 
or controvert the sufficiency of the evi- 
;dence upon which he acted.” citing Mar- 


By Application in 1901 iform of the two converging pairs of 

On July 8, 1901, one W. Scott filed an|tracks so as to accomplish the neces- 
application for patent upon a similar/sary result appears to us not beyond| 
mould, which issued on September 19,|the range of sound mechanical skill. 


Formalities Complied With. cate trade marks,” the First Assistant 
|. Mr. Miller has conformed with the | Commissioner held it to be the duty of 
| formalities required under the National |the examiner to deny registration when- 
Prohibition Act and the regulations pro- | ever, in his judgment, the prohibitions of 


No. 3124, District CoURT FOR THE DIs- 
TRICT OF NEW JERSEY. 


The District Court in the opinion 


necessary a short horizontal approach 
and withdrawal of the “drag” while 


Justice Story had said: “Whenever a 
parallel to the “cope.” 


statute gives a discretionary power to 





| sin v. Mott, 12 Wheat. 19, 31. where Mr. 


The “drag” is a heavy piece of metal 
some 400 pounds or more in weight, | 
which in the earlier art had to be} 
moved into and out of position by! 
the sheer lift of the workmen. In 
earlier efforts to avoid this, it hd been 
provided with a counter-weight, e. 
Stonemetz, 443341, or had been hinged | 
at a point near its center, Brooks, 
351040. 

Cruse improved wpon these by mount- | 
ing the “drag” wupon_ two pairs of 
wheels or rollers, One pair at its lower 
end, and the other near its top, all four 
wheels outside its circumference. Each 
pair of wheels ran upon a pair of par- 
allel tracks which thus embraced the 
“drag” throughout its movement. 

The tracks for the upper set of wheels 
were nearly horizontal, descending, 
however, as they left the “cope,” so that 
their outer ends were substantially 
lower than their inmer. The other tracks 


1905. In this the “drag” was mounted | 
upon a rocker, balanced so that a slight 
force was alone enough to move it; but,| 


like the defendant’s “drag,” in absolute | 
balance only over a small part of its) 
z., | course. The path of its transit was the 


same as Cruse’s, but it did not slide 
upon tracks except at the very end, the 


| final horizontal approach and locking of 


the two members being effected by the 
oversetting of a toggle pushing it from 
behind. 

The disclosure also presupposed that 
the whole movement was to be actuated 
by the toggle, although this was neces- 
sary only at the finish, because, bein 
|nearly balanced, the “drag” could be 
moved easily by hand through the whole 
of its rocking are. Scott sold a machine 
to the New York Times in May, 1901, 
and two more in December. Between 
two and three hundred have been sold 


The more troublesome question 
whether the mere combination of Gally 


suming that once the idea suggested 
itself, the rest was simple. As is often 
the case, the notion of uniting two 
;mechanical means may require more 
originality than its subsequent execu- 
| tion, and in all such cases we are with- 
‘out objective tests, Kirsch v. Mersereau, 
6 Fed. (2) 793, (C.C.A.2). The only 
| reliable evidence is from the history of 
ithe art, White v. Morton, 20 Fed. (2) 
311, (C. C. A. 2); how long it had to 
wait for the supposed invention, what 
efforts had been made before, how long 
the need had existed, how successful was 
the answer. When all is said the deci- 
— must in the end at times seem arbi- 
rary. 





Invention May Be Shown 


with Scott did not require invention, as-| 


|herein declares that the complainant ap- 


isiplied to the Prohibition Administrator, 


|for a permit to withdraw specially de- 
|natured alcohol for use in his newly 
|established business. 

Reason Insufficient. 

| The complainant conformed with all 
|the formalities required under the 
| National Prohibition Act, the Court ex- 
|plains,-but the Administrator refused to 
|grant the permit because complainant 
;could not prove the full extent of his 
market for his goods. 

A permit should be granted, the Court 
|held, since the mere witholding of a 
[permit to a man capable of carrying on 
a legitimate business merely because he 
has not established a line of customers 
to buy his product is an abuse of dis- 
cretion. 


Emerson L. Richards for the complain- 


mulgated thereunder, 


The refusal of the Administrator to 
grant the permit is predicated upon the 
| fear that specially denatured alcohol is 
to be withdrawn for improper use. The 
facts, however, indicate that Miller has 
had experience 
cosmetics; and that he has a plant which 
is capable of doing the needed work. His 
character seems good. 

When he was asked for a list of his 
, prospective customers he gave the name 
;of the Amberol Products Company. 
| When the adminstrator caused an in- 
,quiry to be made of the Amberol 
| Products Company they said they would 
not make any purchases from Mr. Millet. 
|A reorganization .of the Amberol 
| Products Company appears to have been 
made after Mr. Miller made his applica- 
tion and his friends in the old concern 
are still willing and able to make pur- 


' 
| 





the statute require such action. 
A. L. Jackson for applicant. 
Mark Held to Be Descriptive. 
The full text of the decision of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 
The applicant has petitioned for a re- 


in the maunfacture of |yersal of the decision of the examiner of , 


trade marks denying registration, under 
the Trade Mark Act of March 19, 1920, 


of the notation or word “Compressed” ! 


used upon street and side walk and road 
concrete paving. The ground upon 
which registration was denied is that the 
word merely denotes a quality, charac- 
teristic, or type of the goods with or 
upon which it is used, and that any part 
of the public that saw such notation in 
connection with the goods would not 
understand that it indicated origin or 
ownership or anything more than that 
the concrete paving is of the compressed 


type. 


|any person, to be exercised by him upon 
this own opinion of certain facts, it is a 
sound rule of construction that the 
statute consituted him the sole and ex- 
;clusive judge of the existence of those 
' facts.” 

Prima Facie Evidence 

|Of Right of Admission 

In the case at hand it is not claimed, 
‘of course, that the Board of Spe- 
| cial Inquiry is the exclusive judge of the 
|right of one who claims to be an Ameri- 
lean citizen to land or remain in the 
| United States, for that right may be 
|brought in question on proceedings for 
!deportation. What we are inclined to hold 
is that a decision of the Board of Special 
| Inquiry in such a case is prima facie cor- 
| rect, and that it was not the intention 
‘of the law that one who has once been 
jadmitted upon proof which satisfied the 


») 


| tance It is t that i s tt’s “d n| eee See bee 
F is true that in Scott’s “drag fans + 
the center of gravity was not always Limit to Withdrawal. 


since that time, against nearly twelve! 


The applicant urges that the word, | board of his right to admission should be 
hundred of Cruse’s. 


i Bee 7 jcalled upon again and again to prove 
even if descriptive, is used as a trade );. right to be and remain in the United 


In Combining Elements 


rose sharply as they left the “cope,”” so 
In the case at bar Scott appeared in 


that although the inner ends were at 


its bottom, the outer were at the same! The method for advancing and with- 


May, 1901, and was a step far ahead of | 


directly over the radius to which the 


level as the outer ends of the upper 
tracks. 

The “drag” when 
its removed position, was therefore 
supported on the outer ends of each 
pair of tracks, and it was held in that! 
position by a pair of pivoted hooks 
which embraced the lower pair of wheels 
on either side. The patent 


horizontal, and in 


as in all positions im its course to main- 
tain the “drag” im balance, so that a 
slight impress should be enough 
start it from the horizontal and carry 


declared | 


drawing a platen to and from a bed b 


means of two 
and a double 
old. 
in the printing art, disclosed 
plied to a printing platen 


set of wheels 


was 


In 1870 Gally, a prolific imventor 


| 
it as ap-| 
advancing} 


t fron Yjanything that had theretofore been de- 
pairs of inclined tracks) vised. Cruse made his adaptation within 
very little more than a year, during which no 
other efforts appear to have ,been made 
by others; this does not suggest that the 


change had proved difficult. Either form 


track was tangent. Theoretically and 
literally, this put the “drag” as a whole 
out of balance, but the only important 
thing was that the member as a whole 
should be easy to move, and this is ap- 
parent from manipulation quite indepen- 


|toward and retreating from its bed, and! answered the purposes of the trade, and,|dently of the declaration in the specifi- 


| declared that 
“perfectly balanced” 


}as abou 


the platen carrier 
throughout 


t whether the movement of the| 


| 


result. 


was | though we assume that the greater sales 
) ! its| of Cruse show that he had answered it 
that the wheels should be so disposed | movement. The experts disagreed’ about | better, he did no more than substitute 

| the truth of this last assertion, as welljan old element used for nearly the same 
purpose long before, for accomplishing 
to | carrier was merely “rocking” or whether) the same 
}it had the “sliding and swinging” mo-| We do not think that*with means 


cations, ‘ 

The same applies to the defendant’s 
“drag” which is in literal equilibrium 
through as little of its course as Scott’s, 
and unless we read the words as requir- 
ing @ practical equilibrium the defendant 
does not incorporate this feature of the 





jtion of Cruse’s “‘drag.” 


it forward by its own momentum. L Ur : , 

The upper pair of wheels sliding on| Again, it was old to provide clamping 
their tracks raised the upper end, and | means fastened on the “cope” to draw 
the lower pair, quickly descending, | in the “drag” horizontally and clamp it 
dropped the lower end; by a combined | fast to make a mould. Stonemetz dis- 
sliding and swinging movement the | closed such a detail in 1890, and Scott 
“drag” as a whole was brought into| in 1897. The first was an almost exact 
parallel with the “cope,” though a | replica of the defendant’s means, except 
short distance away, too far to make|that it hd mo camming slots and did 
a proper mould. not, therefore, move away the -“‘drag” 


° |after the plate was founded. In_ the 
Final Approach | art of moulding ingots Reese, in 1886, 


By Horizontal Movement = 


The final approach was a horizontal 
movement, which the ends of the lower 
tracks permitted by turning sharply to 
the horizontal; for a few inches both 
pairs of wheels rolled upon level tracks. 
The “drag” was moved through this 
distance and locked into engagement, 
by means of two pairs of locking mem- 
bers of the “cope,’’ which engaged four 
studs or pins at the edges of the “drag.” 

These locking members contained 
camming slots, sO constructed that, as 
the pins engaged the lower sides of the 
slots, the locking members would rotate 
and force the “drag” into close connec- 
tion, which could be further secured by 
a hand lever connected with the locking 
members by two shafts in journals, the 
shafts being in turn connected by a 
link. After the plate was founded, the 
same members forced the “drag” away 
from the “cope” through the same hori- 


1928 
4,007,779 
1,404,489 
6,287,395 
1,002,991 
1,051,845 


Freight revenue ... 
Passenger r°venue 
Total upec. FEV. ....ccccecee 
Maintenance Of way ....+++ 
Maintensnce of equipment .. 
Transportation expenses ... 2,422,505 
Total expenses incl, other .. 4,778,397 
Net from railroad . 1,508,998 
PACE Ai) camiaieeadeccrssisis | eee 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 282 
Net after taxes, etc, .... 1,079,070 
Net after rents 909,016 
Aver. miles Operated ...... 2,102.43 
Operating TACIO ......ee0ee 76.0 
* Deficit. 


eee 


al < ‘ 


. 


Monthly Statements 


| which we are to suppose were always be- 
fore him, it was invention to appropriate 
them as he did. Moreover, we are not 
| faced with the presumption of validity in 
jthis respect because of the examiner’s 
,failure to find Gally as a reference; it is 
at least open to doubt whether had Gally 
been discovered, the claims would have 
issued, ; 
The other elements are easier to dea! 
with, The balance was not new in the 
only sense that that word is of impor- 


(As Reported to the Interst 


Boston & Maine R. R. 
December 


12 Months 
1928 1927 
50,396,981 50,055,425 
16,988,944 18,426,031 
76,624,238 17,848,374 
12,486,921 13,288,333 
13,405,797 14,889,501 
27,720,721 29,906,292 
57,429,323 61,835,501 
19,194,915 16,012,873 
3,946,294 ° 3,572,869 
13,244 3,407 
15,235,377 12,486,597 
12,802,970 9,500,773 
2,111.43 2,112.30 
75.0 79.4 | 


1927 
8,923,933 
1,432,874 _ 
6,253,265 
2,435,101 
1,217,069 
2,631,794 
6,596,934 

*343,669 
284,822 
604 
*629,095 
*846,173 
2,112.25 
105.5 


1928 


claims. 


As a matter of law, I doubt the pro- 
,priety or reasonableness of withholding 
|@ permit because a manufacturer is un- 
jable to prove the full extent of his 
proposed product. I further have some 
doubt as to the propriety of the with- 
drawal permit for a new enterprise of 
some 5,000 gallons a month. It would 
; appear to the court that upon the facts 
| Presented a permit should issue for pos- 
sibly 2,000 gallons a month. Such per- 
imit could be increased or decreased if 
circumstances warranted, but a mere 
! withholding of a permit to a man capa- 
ble of carying on a legitimate business 
merely because he has not established a 


| 
1 


mark and has been so used to point out 


'States, in the absence of a charge that 


origin or ownership of the goods, and 
presents affidavits of L. R. Mackenzie 
and E. Von Mehren, to the effect that the | 
word is recognized as indicating the | 


d licant. The view is|~ ST ee 
a ba cane that these affi-!920851, May 4, 1909, concrete-block ma- 


davits should be accepted by the exami-|chine, the inventor states that he em- 
ner even if “they are contradictory to|ploys “a reciprocating plunger or fol- 
his ideas about trade marks.” The ap-|lower which acts to back the material 
plicant further states that “the Office is | within the mold.” Any of these blocks 
merely a place to register trade marks | may be used for making pavements. It 
and not to adjudicate trade marks.” As ;may be said, further, it is a matter of 
to these matters, the applicant should |ecommon knowledge that in the laying of 
not overlook the fact that it is the duty !cement side walks it has been a widely 


‘he has committed some act which justi- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


of Railroad 


December 


4,582,536 
983,637 
6,262,544 
692,186 
1,067,005 
2,148,651 
4,331,909 
1,930,635 
600,000 
21,079 
1,309,556 
1,286,091 
5,135.58 
69.2 


Indeed, the actual embodiment} line of customers to bu i 
of the plaintiff’s “drag” is not itself in’ y his product 


) seems to this cour s i - 
literal equalibrium throughout its | tion. ~) en ae 
vee course, as manipulation of it; On the same theory every applicant 
nen a sus ' re for a license to practice law should be 
_ Th jes ing anc ' epee artes denied the privilege, for few are blessed 
eee ees Pol ger _ eee ook: podarpnand: How hey a busi- 

s s , Ss man be sure of a i 
except in so far as claim 26 incorpor- : goods before he can a ad ns 
ates them indirectly by providing that The case is remanded for such other 

T_T action as seems appropriate. 
December 12, 1928. 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


Revenues and Expenses 


ate Commerce Commission.) 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
12 Months 
1928 1927 
52,019,283 58,862,845, 
13,065,378 14,956,902 
71,393,170 80,452,526 
10,935,259 13,237,142 
14,812,874 16,847,535 
25,403,745 29,549,942 | 
55,966,058 64,353,618 
15,427,112 16,098,908 
5,800,000 6,051,800 
40,665 58,567 | 
9,586,447 9,988,541! 
9,895,362 10,273,934 
5,117.54 5,078.35 
78.4 80.0 


Texas & Pacific Ry. 
December 12 Months 

1928 1927 1928 1927 
3,614,991 2,991,232 41,694,282 30,596,471 
584,719 594,517 5,971,135 5,694,201 
4,563,360 3,910,586 50,795,832 38,949,539 
901,935 647,200 8,399,109 6,832,210 
688,622 586,930 17,843,613 6,801,243 
1,402,424 1,301,578 15,950,920 13,053,386 
8,203,850 2,714,557 34,536,240 28,797,073 
1,359,510 1,196,029 16,25992 10,152,466 
166,333 134,200 2,246,333 1,839,200 
2,070 16,270 16,477 
1,191,107 13,996,989 8,296,789 
886,225 10,446,475 6,497,569 
2,015.37 2,015.13 1,980.87 
10.2 68.0 73.9 


1927 
4,757,877 
1,197,682 
6,600,911 
1,304,110 
1,192,430 
2,409,522 
5,342,903 
1,258,008 

550,000 

20,320 
687,688 
601.765 
5,102.95 
80.9 


2,015.12 
69.4 


of the examiner to deny registration 
whenever, in his judgment, the prohibi- 
tions of the statute require such action. 
He cannot substitute the opinion of the 
applicant or of others outside the Office 
|for his own. His duties are not merely 
ministerial but involve an exercise of 
judgment and if he is in error in his 
| conclusions the remedy is not by travers- 
ing his right to render his decision in 
| the matter, but by an appeal or by peti- 
tion, 
Compressing Is Old in Art. 

The applicant states that “no amount 
of pressure applied to a concrete mix- 
ture will change the cubical contents at 
all.” It must be borne in mind that 
compressing concrete blocks in the proc- 
ess of their manufacture, which blocks 
are to be used for pavement purposes, 1: 
an exceedingly well known step. In the 
patent to Strong No. 1000207, August &. 
1911, machine for forming concrete 
blocks, the patentee states his invention 
to be “to supply a machine of the char- 
acter set forth embodying essentially twe 
parts, namely, a compressing mechanism 
and a mold.” In the patent to Burgess 
‘and Curtis, No. 1005595, October 10 


ithe patentee states that his invention 
\“has reference to machines in whick 
|movable side walls cooperate with thc 
table to form a mold box in which the 





ram.” 


11911, machine for making concrete blocks. 


material is compressed by means of @ 
In the patent to Flanagan, No. 


followed procedure to first lay the ‘base 
or foundation of the concrete, gravel and 
water mixture’ and vigorously tamp it 
down, where, after such compression, it 
is permitted to set to a certain extent 
before the top, smooth dressing contain- 
ing sand and a larger percentage of 
cement is applied. ' 

It is believed the word “Compressed” 
would appeal to those familiar with con- 
srete pavements and walks as merely 
indicating that the material had been 
subjected to compression either in the 
formation of the blocks if it were made 
of blocks, cr in the laying of the mate- 
rial if it were placed in position in large 
nasses and left to harden in accordance 
vith the more modern practice. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
irmed. 

January 25, 1929. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusBLisHep WITHOUT COMMENT 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
By THE UnNrrep States DAILY 


Bills and Resolutions 


Introduced 


in Congress 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions introduced in the Houses of 
Congress and classified similarly to the “Code of Laws of the United 


tates in force December 6, 1926.” 


the member introducing it, 


The number of the measure, 
the title and the committee 


to which it was referred are given. 


Title 2—The Congress 

H. Res, 302. Mr. Sirovich, New York. 
That a committee of five members be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker to investigate the 
administration of bankruptcy practice in 
the southern and eastern districts of New 
York; Rules. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 


ficers and Employes 

S. 5623. Mr. Dale. To amend the Act 
entitled “An Act to amend the Act enti- 
tled ‘An Act for the retirement of em- 
ployes in the classified civil service, and 
for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, 
and Acts in amendment thereof,” approved 
July 3, 1926, and for other purposes; Civil 
Service. 


Title 7—Agriculture 

S$. 5624. Mr. McNary. 
reserved lands located in the National for- 
ests within the State of Oregon to such 
State for the erection, equipment, and 
maintenance of public buildings; Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


Title 10—Army 


H. R. 16701. Mr. O'Connor, Louisiana. 
To provide for the payment of rental to 
the Board of Gommissioners of the Port 
of New Orleans of the property known as 
the New Orleans Army Supply Base, New 
Orleans, La.; Military Affairs. 


Title 16—Conservation 

H. R. 16697. Mr. Hawley, Oregon. To 
add certain lands to the Crater National 
Forest; Public Lands. 

H. R. 1€698. Mr. Hawley, Oregon. To 
add certain lands to the Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park; Public Lands. 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 16696. Mr, Hastings, Oklahoma. 
Providing for the sale of the remainder of 
the coal and asphalt deposits in the seg- 
regated mineral land in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations, Okla., and for other 
purposes; Indian Affairs. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


H. R. 16699. Mr. Yon, Florida. 
iziag the Northwest Florida Corporation to 
construct a bridge across Perdido Bay at 
or near Lillian, in Baldwin County, Ala., 
to the mainiand of Escambia County, 
Fia.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Title 34—Navy 

H. R. 16694. Mr. Britten, Illinois. To 
establish a naval airship base in one of 
the Pacific Coast States; Naval Affairs. 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 

S. 5616. Mr. Fess. To enable the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission to 
carry out and give effect to certain ap- 
proved plans; Library. 


Title 38—Pensions, Bonuses 


and Veterans’ Relief 

S$. 5617. Mr. Dill Granting pensions to 
certain veterans of the Civil War and their 
widows and children and to certain Army 
nurses of the Civil War; Pensions, 


_Title 40— Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


H. R. 16700. Mr. Zihiman, Maryland. 
Authorizing the acquisition of land in the 
District of Columbia and the construction 
thereon of two modern, high-temperature 


Fraud Necessary to Deport 
After Entry as Native-born 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


fies his deportation, or some affirmative 
proof upon the part of the Government 


Granting certain | 


Author- : 


lincinerators for the destruction of com- 
| bustible refuse; District of Columbia. 


| Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 16695. Mr. Englebright, 
nia. Providing for the necessary surveys, 
studies, investigations, and engineering of 
the Southern Lassen reclamation project 
in Lassen County, Calif., and for other 
purposes; Irrigation and Reclamation. 


Title 44—Public Printing and | 


Documents 

H. J. Res. 393. Mr. 
sota, To provide for 
illustrations and bound in cloth 320,000 
copies of the special report on the diseases 
of cattle; Printing. 

H. J. Res. 394. 
‘sota. To provide for the printing with 
illustrations and bound in cloth 110,000 
copies of the special report on the diseases 
of the horse; Printing. 


Andresen, Minne- 


lar Possessions 


8. 5621. Mr. Bingham. 
graphs 127 and 128 of the Act entitled “An 


Act to discontinue certain reports now re- | 


quired by law to be made to Congress,” 


‘approved May 29, 1928; Territories and In- 


sular Possessions. 


| Changes in Status 
| Of Bills 


| Title 22 — Foreign Relations | 


' and Intercourse 


H. J. Res. 340. To authorize the Secretary | 


of the Treasury to cooperate with the other 
relief creditor Governments in making it 
possible for Austria to float a loan in order 


to obtain funds for the furtherance of its | 
| resonstruction program, and to conclude an | 


‘agreement for the settlement of the in- 
idebtedness of Austria to the United States. 
{Passed House December 11, 1928. Passed 
| Senate Jan. 30, 1929. 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 13507, to increase the limit of the 
Little River drainage district, Oklahoma. 
Passed House Jan. 7, 
Jan. 30, 1929. 

H. R. 13692. For the relief of the Coos 
| (Xowes) Bay, Lower Umpqua (Kalawat- 


set), and Siuslaw Tribes of Indians. Passed | 


; House Jan. 30, 1929. 


H. R. 13977. Authorizing the Secretary of | 
| the Interior through the Commissioner of | 


Indian Affairs to settle claims by agree- 
'ment arising under operation of Indian ir- 
‘yigation projects, (By Mr. Smith.) 
| H. R. 8901, 
| Kaw Indians before the Court of Claims. 
| Passed House Jan. 30, 1929. 

' HH, R. 12520. For the relief of the Nez- 
! Perces tribe of Indians. Passed House Jan. 
; 30, 1929. 
S. 2792. Reinvesting title to certain lands 
in the Yankton Sioux Tribe. Passed Senate 
|May 16. Passed House Jan. 30. 
| §. 4979. To authorize the city of Niobrara, 
! Nebr., to transfer the title of Niobrara 
; Island to the State. Passed Senate Jan. 14. 
| Passed House Jan 30, 1929. 
| H.R. 15523. Authorizing representatives 
lof the several States to make certain in- 
; spections and to investigate State sanitary 
and health regulations and school attend- 
‘ance on Indian reservations, Indian tribal 
‘lands, and Indian alltments, Passed House 
| Jan. 30, 1929. 
| H. R. 16248. For the relief of the Osage 

Tribe of Indians. Passed by House Jan. 

30, 1929. 


|Title 31—Money and Finance 
H. R. 16714. Making appropriations for 


the Navy Department and the naval serv- | 


ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
and for other purposes. Reported to House 
Jan. 30. 

H. R. 15386. Dept. of Agriculture appro- 


that he obtained admission fraudulently. | priation bill. Passed House Dec. 19. Passed | 


The proof which was offered in the| Senate Jan. 30. 


court below did not constitute even a} 
prima facie showing of fraud, All that! 
the testimony of the inspection officer 
amounted to was that the appellant ad- 
mitted to him that he was of Chinese 
descent and was a laborer. Dong Bark’s 
testimony added nothing of importance. 
He had been one of the witnesses for 
the appellant on the hearing before the 
board and he had just been ordered de- 
ported as an illiterate. He was called 
as a witness for the Government and 
examined and cross examined upon the 
testimony which he had given before the: 
board four years before. Thereby some} 
discepancies were developed between his 
present and his former statements as to 
when and where he first met the appel- 
lant. But such discrepancies in the tes-| 
timony of a witness produced by the Gov- |} 
evrnment to prove its own case were in| 


sufficient to prove that the appellant ob- 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- | 


gible Waters 

S. 4736. For the repeal of the provisions 
in section 2 of the River and Harbor Act 
approved March 38, 1925, for the removal of 
a dam at Grand Rapids, on the Wabash 
River, Illinois and Indiana. Passed Senate 
Jan. 


The following bridge bills were re- 
ported to the House on January 30: H. 
R. 16126; H. R. 16208; H. R. 16218; 
H. R, 16306; H. R. 16382; H. R. 16883, H. 
R. 16384; H. R. 16385; H, R. 16386; H. 
R. 16387; H. R. 16388; H. R. 16389. 

The following bridge bills were re- 


Califor- | 


the printing with | 


Mr. Andresen, Minne- | 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- | 


To repeal para- 


1929. Passed Senate 


Relating to claims of the | 


ported to the House Jan. 30: H. R. 


15717; H. R. 15718; H. R. 15916. 
Title 34—Navy 


H. R. 13415. To amend section 1396 of 
the Revised Statutes relating to the ap- 
pointment of chaplains in the Navy. 


tained admission to the United States by| Passed House December 12. Passed Sen- 


fraudulent misrepresentation, or that he 
was not born in Hawaii, and were insuf- 
ficient to overcome the prima facie pre- 
sumption created by the finding of the 
Board of Special Inquiry. 

January 14, 1929. 


‘ 


| Claims for Stereotyping 
Device Held to Be Invalid 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
the devices shall withdraw the “drag” 
as well as bring it into contact. 
This last detail, so far as we can find, 
was a new idea at least in this applica- 
tion, and although the improvement is a 


small one, we see no reason why it! 


should be denied patentability. If the 
defendant finds it trivial it will be free 
to discontinue its use. Nor are we 
disposed to regard the locking feature 


@S &@ mere aggregation when added to: 


the others, 


Whatever that much used, if not 
abused, term may signify, it is ap- 
parent that the camming slots in this 
apparatus cooperate with the rest by 
throwing the “drag” away. from the 
“cope” to a position where it may begin 
{ts rotation. Therefore we hold valid 
tlaim 26 of those now in suit, 


Upon the issue of infringement we are; 
not in agreement with the district ‘ 


While we think the claim is of small 
compass the defendant’s machine an- 
swers every element both verbally and 
functionally. Nor do we see the per- 
tinency of the cancellation of claim 15 in 
the Office. We have repeatedly said that 
we will not look to the file wrapper for 
estoppels, except in case the patentee 
tries to expand his claim by omitting an 
element which leaves it identical with 
one which he has abandoned, (Westing- 
_#use Electric v. Condit Electric Co., 194 
Fed. Rep. 427, 480; Auto Pneumatic Co. 
v. Kindler & Collins, 247 Fed. Rep. 328, 
328; Spalding v, Wanambker, 256 Fed, 
Rom 530, 688, 534). 
ecree affirmed except as to claim 26, 
as to which it is reversed; cause re- 
manded with instructions to enter a de- 
cree for the plaintiff on that claim and 
to dismiss as to the others for invalidity. 
«January, 1929, 


ate Jan, 30, 1929. 


| Title 39—Postal Service 

| H. R. 12415. To grant freedom of post- 
age in the United States domestic service 
|to the correspondence of the members of 
'the Diplomatic Corps and consuls of the 
! countries of the Pan American Postal 
!Union stationed in the United States. 
| Passed House December 19, 1928. Re- 
ported to Senate January 30, 1929. 

H. R. 6864. Requiring steamship com- 
panies to carry mails when tendered. 
!Passed House December 19, 1928, Passed 
| Senate January 30. 

H. R. 6865. To prescribe more definitély 

the rates of compensation payable to 
steamships of United States registry for 
carrying mails. Passed House May 28. 
Reported to Senate January 30. 
! H. R. 66. To authorize the issuance of 
receipts to senders -for ordinary mail. 
Passed House December 19, 1928. Re- 
ported to Senate January 30. 

H. R. 58. To authorize the assignment of 
railway postal clerks and substitute rail- 
; Way postal clerks to temporary employ- 
ment as substitute seaport clerks. Passed 
House May 28. Reported to Senate Jan. 30, 
1929. 

8. 5443. To enable the Postmaster General 
to make contracts for the transportation of 
| mails by air from island possessions of the 
| United States to foreign countries and to 
the United States and between such island 
possesions, and to authorize him to make 
contracts with private individuals and cor- 
porations for the conveyance of mails by 
air in foreign countries. Reported to Sen- 
ate Jan. 30, 1929. 

8S. 4981. To include in the credit for time 
served allowed substitute clerks in first and 
second class post offices and letter carriers 
in the City Delivery Service time served as 
special-delivery messengers. Reported- to 
Senate Jan 30, 1929. 

S. 5255. For the relief of present and 
former postmasters and acting postmasters, 
Reported to Senate Jan. 30, 1929. 








Request for Higher Duty 
On Water Colors Opposed 


Objection to the proposa! for an in- 
creased tariff rate on water colors, used 
largely in public and private schools, is 
made in a letter submitted to the House 
Committee on Ways and Means from 
the National Education Association of 
the United States, 
we association’s letter follows in full 

xt: 


We have just learned of a recom- 


“on the 90 available channels. 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi-- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923—— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Scientific Problems of Radio Are Considered 
By Commission in Allocating Wave Lengths 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


Fifth Article—Federal Radio Commission. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


\ By G. Franklin Wisner, 


Chief, Press Service, Federal Radio Commission. 


agency, was created by an act of Congress, 

approved February 23, 1927, following court 

decisions, interpreted by the Attorney General 
of the United States as virtually a breakdown of radio 
control by the Government, which had been exercised 
by the Secretary of Commerce under authority which 
he thought was vested in him by the Marine Act of 
1912. 

After the breakdown of that law, as far as broad- 
casting was concerned, havoc prevailed in the air. 
Many Sesiteenters jumped their waves, increased their 
power and time of operation, without any serious 
concern about the fate of their associates or the lis- 
teners, Unscrupulous broadcasters even appropriated 
some of the waves set aside in the broadcasting band 
for Canada under an informal agreement between the 
United States and that country. 

No attempt was made to maintain a separation of 
frequencies necessary to prevent interference and cross- 
talk. More than 200 broadcasters went on the air 
during this period, adding to the choatic conditions 
prevailing. 


7 Federal Radio Commission, an independent 


* * * 


As’ originally framed the Federal Radio Commission 

was created to serve one year as the licensing 
authority not only in the broadcasting band but in 
the whole field of radio communication. 

The membership of the Commission at first was: 
Rear Admiral W. H. G. Bullard, chairman; Judge Eu- 
gene O. Sykes, vice-chairman; Colonel John F. Dillon, 
Orestes H. Caldwell, and Henry H. Bellows. 


Colonel Dillon died October 8, 1927, and Admiral 
Bullard died on November 24, 1927. Mr Be!'lows re- 
signed November 1, 1927. 

Harold A. Lafount of Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
named successor to Colonel Dillon; Sam Pickard of 
Manhattan, Kans., succeeded Mr. Bellows, and Judge 
Ira E. Robinson, of Grafton, W. Va., succeéded Ad- 
miral Bullard. 

* * * 

HEN the Commission was first organized there 

were 732 broadcasters on the air. Strenuous ef- 
forts were made to take care of this vast group 
It soon became evident 
that it was impossible to bring about satisfactory re- 
ception with so many broadcasters on the air, so the 
Commission adopted such rigid rules and regulations 
that a number of them voluntarily retired. 

_ That method failed, however, to bring about the de- 
sired results, and on the eve of the meeting of the 
70th Congress, proposals were made to revoke sum- 
marily the licenses of the less desirable broadcasters, 
those who were not rendering any distinct public serv- 
ice. There are now 617 stations licensed to broadcast. 
, Pending evident action by the 70th Congress regard- 
ing regulation of radio, the Commission postponed the 
contemplated reallocation, until it should receive 
further instructions from the Congress. That body, at 
its first session, not only extended the life of the 
Commission as the licensing authority over radio for 
one year, but it passed an amendment, sponsored by 
Representative E. L. Davis, of Tennessee, providing 
that the “licensing authority shall, as nearly as pos- 
sible, make and maintain an equal allocation of broad- 
casting licenses, of bands of frequency or wave-lengths, 
of periods of time for operation, and of station power 
to each of the five zones, when and in so far as there 
are applications.” 

That amendment also provided for a “fair and equi- 
table distribution of radio facilities within the zones 
and possessions of the United States, within each zone, 
according to the population.” 

~*~ 7 * 


URING the past year, the Commission devoted much 
time and study to that amendment and with the 


aid of numerous experts it worked out a new alloca- 
tion to conform therewith, which was announced Sep- 
tember 8, 1928, effective November 11, 1928. The allo- 
cation was made along strictly scientific lines and those 
familiar with the engineering principles involved in- 
sist that reception must be much improved. 

For its guidance in setting up the framework for the 
new allocation, the Commission held public hearings, 
when outstanding radio engineers, broadcasters’ organ- 
izations, radio manufacturers, and other industries sub- 
mitted plans. 

* * OK 

The radio engineers proposed to allocate 50 chan- 
nels for rural and urban service, each channel to be 
exclusive; 36 channels for regional service with an 
average of 2% stations on each channel and four chan- 
nels were to be devoted to local stations, The power 
recommended for local stations was a maximum of 100 
watts, on the regional channels 500 watts, and 50,000 
watts or more for the 50 cleared channels. 


After much study, four of the five Commissioners 
(Chairman Robinson dissenting) agreed on a combi- 
nation of the proposed plans. Forty channels were 
set apart for stations of sufficient power on the cleared 
channels to give good service to rural and remote lis- 
teners. These channels were allocated equally, eight 
to each zone. Thirty-five channels were set aside for 
stations of 1,000 watts or less, each channel to be used 


—with few exceptions—by not less than two nor more. 


than three stations. Six channels were set aside for 
use in all five zones by stations with no more than 
1,000 watts; four channels were to be used by stations 
of 5,000 watts in two or more zones. 

The Commission agreed on a power limitation of 
25,000 watts, with provisions for the use of 50,000 
watts during the next license period in order to de- 
termine what interference, if any, would develop. 

* 


A MAJORITY of the Commission believes the new 
allocation is the best plan which can be devised 
under existing circumstances, since it provided for ex- 
cellent radio reception on 80 per cent of the channels. 
As a result of the new allocation several broad- 
casters appealed to the courts to test the authority 
of the Commission and the constitutionality of the 
radio act, No final decisions have as yet been reached, 


While public opinion assumes the Commission was 
created primarily to supervise the broadcasting band, 
the allocation and supervision of the high and low 
frequencies are of transcendant importance. 

On May 24, 1928, the Commission allocated 74 high- 
frequency channels for transoceanic service, strictly on 
a competitive basis, following extensive hearings and 
much study. 

Keen competition has developed for the limited num- 
ber of short wave channels available for point-to-point 
service in the trans-contirental field. Complications 
have developed because other nations, notably Can- 
ada, Mexico, and Cuba, insist that they are entitled 
to many of these waves. é 
ADVANCES in radio television (seeing at a distance) 

threaten to create serious problems for the Com- 
mission. A few broadcasting stations have been al- 
lowed to experiment with television in the broadcast 
band on their assigned channels on condition that this 
form of communication be limited to a small amount 
of time per day and be so conducted as not to cause 
interference on adjacent channels. 

There is also a distinct development of television 
in the high-frequency band. It has been urged upon 
the Commission that it should permit regular television 
service in the broadcast band as well, because a large 
potential audience is now ready, since it is claimed the 
ordinary receiver can be used by the addition of cer- 
tain apparatus. 

Television signals, however, will subject the broad- 
cast listener to objectionable noises. The Interna- 
tional Radio Convention limits the broadcasting band 
to telephonic signals. The Commission has not yet 
determined its final policy with reference to this subject. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of February 1, Dr. J. H. Dellinger, Chief 
Engineer, Federal Radio Commission, will 
discuss the engineering problems of Federal 
radio regulation. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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Higginson, Alexander Henry, 1876. Hunt- 
ing in the United States and Canada; be- 
ing an illustrated history of each of the 
hunt clubs and individual packs on the} 
North American continent, and presenting, 
first-hand information of early colonial 
foxhunting, hitherto unpublished, as well 
as reproductions of portraits of early 
celebrities the existence of which has not | 
been known to hunting men. By A. 
Henry Higginson & Julian Ingersoll 
Chamberlain. 369 p. Garden City, N. Y..| 
Doubleday, Doran & co,, 1928. 29-897 

Hood, George William, 1886. Horticulture, 
elementary and practical, prepared es-| 
pecially for those interested either in 
home or commercial horticulture. 3d ed., 
thoroughly rev. Illustrated with 156 en- 
yravings. 382 p., illus. Phil., Lea &} 
Febiger, 1929. 29-896 

| Ibotson, Edward Cecil Brearey. Partner- | 
ships, combinations and antagonisms in 
disease, by Edward C. B. Ibotson. 348 p.| 
Phil., F. A. Davis company, 1929. 

29-688 

Ichihashi. Yamato. The Washington con- 
ference and after; a historical survey. 
443 p. Stanford University, Calif., Stan- 
ford university press, 1928. SeeeT 

Jones, Arthur Creech, Trade unionism to- 
day, (Workers’ educational association j 
outlines.) 90 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green ; 
and co., 1928. 29-670 | 

| Lauer, Edgar Jacob. Municipal court prace| 

tice, béing the present practice and pro-! 
cedure in the Municipal court of the city. 
of New York, under the Municipal court | 
code, Civil practice act and other stat-/ 
utes, with forms, by Edgar J. Lauer., 
2d ed., by Joseph R. Clevenger. 1251 p. 








N. Y., Baker, Voorhis & co., 1928. 
29-894 ' 
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McGrew, Thomas Fletcher. 
try keeping, for the poultryman, the 
poultry farmer and the back-yard poultry 
keeper. 214 p., illus. N. Y., T. Nelson, 
1928. 29-895 

Olson, Lyla M. Improvised equipment in 
the home care of the sick, by Lyla M.; 
Olson. 109 p., illus. Phila, W. B. 
Saunders company, 1928. 29-686 | 

| Pfaff, William. A series of letters by Wil-! 
liam Pfaff to the Southern printer, done 
into a Christmas book for 1928. 88 p., 
illus. New Orleans, Searcy & Pfaff, 1928.} 

29-887 

Rayner, Robert Macey. The story of trade 
unionism frem the Combination acts to 
the general strike. 277 p. 
Green, and co., 1929. 

Schamberg, Jay Frank. ...A compend of; 
diseases of the skin, by Jay Frank 
Schamberg. 8th ed., rev. and enl., with 
126 illustrations. 324 p., illus. (Blakis- 
ton’s compends.) Phila, P. Blakiston’s| 
son & co,, 1928. 29-902 | 

Smith, Joseph Russell. 
our need of it. (Reading with a pur- | 
pose. no. 40.) 43 p, Chicago, American 
librgry association, 1928. 28-26935 

Stason, Edwin Joseph. Defects in Iowa real 
property titles cured by statute. 116 p. 

| Chicago, Callaghan and co., 1928. .29-893 

Vartanian, Paronak Hatch. The law of au- 
tomobiles in Ohio. 532 p. 
ville, Va., The Michie company, 1928. 

29-892 

Williams, Archibald. Conquering the air; 

the romance of the development and use 

of aircraft. 362 p., illus. Rev. and enl. 
|* N. Y., T. Nelson, 1928. 29-682 | 

Bennett, Charles. ‘The return,” a play in 
a prologue and three acts. (Contemporary 
British dramatists, v. 66). 115 p. London, 
E. Benn, 1928. 29-958 

Berry, George Keys. The eight leading 
churches, their history and teaching. Rev. 
ed. 263 p. PoMland, Ore., The author, 
1928. 29-943 

Bowen, Olwen. Hepzibah again, by ... 
illustrated by L. R. Brightwell. 143 p. 
illus., London, Collins’ clear-type press, 
1928, 29-955 


Longmans, | 
29-671! 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in :nany instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 





| N. Y., The. Century co., 1928. 


... Geography and} 


Charlottes- | 


New Books Received by 


Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


request any book listed below—except 
There is no charge for this service— 
plus postage or delivery costs. 
Department. 


eee 


Brees, Paul Rexferd. Modern speaking, 
by .. . and G, Vernon Kelley. 264 p. 
Chicago, Ill, Follett publishing co., 1928. 

29-954 

Burnet, John. Platonism. (Sather clas- 
sical lectures, v. 5, 1928). 130 p. Berke- 
ley, Calif., University of California press, 
1928. 29-941 

Buttler, Louise Harvey. The magic house, 
wy. . illustrations by Hazel Frazee. 
(A just right book). 153 p. illus. Chicago, 
A. Whitman & coa,, 1928. 29-953 

Dewhurst, James Frederic. Employment 
fluctuations in Pennsylvania, 1921 to 
1927. 192 p. Phila., 1928. 29-910 

Dimock, Marshall Edward. Congressional 
investigating committees. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Johns Hopkins university, 1928. Pub- 
lished also as Johns Hopkins university 
studies in historical and political science, 
ser. XLVII, no. 1.) 182 p. Baltimore, 1929. 

29-905 

Fiske, George Walter, 1872. The changing 
family; social and religious aspects of 
the modern family. 324 p. N. Y., Harper, 
1928. 29-907 

Gould, Rupert Thomas. Oddities; a* book 
of unexplained facts. 336 p. N. Y., Fred- 
erick A. Stokes, 1928. 29-959 

Hawtrey, Ralph George. Trade and credit. 
189 p. N. Y¥., Longmans, Green and co., 
1928. 29-911 

McLellan, Hugh. Hugh McLellan’s ser- 
mons. 151 p. St. Louis, Mo., The Bethany 
press, 1928. 29-944 

Megroz, Rodolphe Louis, ed. For fathers; 
a book of domestic letters with extracts 
from diaries, histories and biographies. 
320 p. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 
1928. 29-951 

Mitchison, Naomi. Nix-nought-nothing; 
four plays for children. 158 p. London, 
J, Cape, 1928. 29-950 

National bureau of casualty and surety un- 
derwriters. Library. Selected list of books 
and articles on aeronautics for the in- 
surance underwriter, covering: airplane 
construction and design, development and 
uses, insurance, hazards and safeguards, 
laws and regulations, prepared by Mile . 
dred B. Pressman. 29 p. N. Y., Library 
of National bureau of casualty and surety 
underwriters, 1928. 29-921 

National federation of temple brotherhoods, 
The voice of the Jewish laity; a survey 
of the Jewish layman's religious atti- 
tudes and practices, by Arthur L. Rein- 
hart; conducted by the National com- 
mittee on religious propaganda, the Na- 
tional federation of temple brotherhoods. 
91 p. illus. Cincinnati, O., 1928. 

29-946 

Ragatz, Lowell Joseph. ... The fall of the 
planter class in the British Caribbean, 
1763-1833; a study in social and economic 
history, by Lowell Joseph Ragatz 520 p. 

29-908 

Reuterdahl, Arvid. The God of science, 
312 p. Minneapolis, Minn., The Arya com- 
pany, 1928. 29-942 

Robinson, Henry Wheeler. The Christian 
experience of the Holy Spirit. (The li- 
brary of constructive theology). 295 Pp. 

} N. Y., Harper, 1928. 29-949 

| Rose, Dwight Chappell. A scientific ape 

; proach to investment management. 440 
p. N. Y., Harper, 1928. 29-909 

Scott, Temple. Oliver Goldsmith bibliogra- 
physically and biographically considered; 
based on the collection of material in the 
library of W.M. Elkins, esq. By . . . with 
an introduction by A. Edward Newton. 
368 p. illus. N. Y., The Bowling green 
press, 1928. 29-913 

Severance, Henry Ormal. History of the 
library, University of Missouri, by .. . 
with a foreword by Stratton Duluth 
Brooks. (The University of Missouri Bul- 
letin. v. 29, no. 22. Library series no. 15), 
98 p. illus. Columbia, University of Mis- 


souri, 1928, 28-27369 


Government Books 
and Publications 


| 

| Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
ecard numbers as given. 


Agreement Effected by Exchange of Notes 
between the United States and Germany. 
Extension of the jurisdiction of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany. (Signed December 31, 1928.) 
Treaty series, No. 766. Apply at Depart- 
ment of State. 29-26079 

Textile Imports and Exports, 1891-1927. A 
statistical Tabulation: Part 1, Imports 
for Consumption. Part 2, General Im- 
ports, Part 3, Exports of Domestic Mer- 


chandise. Part 4. Exports of Foreign 





mendation before your Committee for) the lack of a demand for gold lace, gold| Ser., from Fort Omaha, Nebraska, to Edge- | tion—Per diem employes. 


increased tariff rates on water colors|braid, shoulder knots, epaulets, aigui-| Wood Arsenal, Md. 


used largely in public and private 
schools. We are writing to caution 
against your granting this increase with- 
out looking into the matter to see how 
it affects the schools. Is not more than 
75 per cent of this material purchased 
by the schools and by the children in the 
schools? 

There are perhaps less than 1,500 men 
and women, counting all laborers, con- 
nected with the companies making the 
request, whereas there are millions of | 
children who do the purchasing. Is this 
request made from the standpoint of the 
public welfare or from the standpoirt of 
commercial benefits? We should not ob- 
ject to reasonable tariff regulations but 


when, as in this case, there is already a 
rather high tariff, ought we not weigh 
most carefully the reasons and needs for | 
the increase? { 

May we not therefore urge your hon- 
orable Committee to call on your na- 
tional commissioner of education, or 
other experts, to study the question from 
the standpoint of the -chools and the! 
children and to report back to you before 
giving serious consideration to the re- 


Supply of Gold Braid | 


Said to Be Scarce 


Difficulty Found in Obtaining 
Ornaments for Army 


Gold braid has so gone out of style 
| that, the Army is finding difficulty in| 
getting enough braid for the new full! 
dress blue uniforms, according to Major 
|General B. F. Cheatham, Quartermaster 
General. An announcement by the War 


| Department January 30 follows in full) Fort Hamilton, N. Y., to Honolulu, Hawaii.|the Army War College, Wash., D. C. to 


text: 


According to Major General B. F., 
Cheatham, The Quartermaster General, 


lettes and gold embroidery for Army uni- 
forms since the war, has developed a 
scarcity of material of this character in 
this country. As a consequence, he is 
having difficulty in purchasing gold orna- 
ments and trimmings for the blue uni- 
forms, recently authorized to be pur- 
chased by officers and enlisted men. It 
develops that France is the only coun- 
try in which such material is now made 
in any considerable quantity and of the 
required quality. 

Orders have been placed for the first 
purchase of the blue uniform cloth re- 
quired for such orders as may be re- 
ceived from individual officers and men. 
Included in this order are dark blue 
broadcloth, dark blue doeskin, dark blue 
elastique, sky blue elastique, sky blue 
doeskin and dark blue serge for officers’ 
uniforms and dark blue cloth and sky 
blue kersey for enlisted men’s uniforms. 


| Army Orders 


Second Lieut. Herman L. Darnstaedt, Inf. 
to Quartermasters Corps, Hawaiian Dept. 

Second Lieut. Ewing H. France, Inf. to 
Quartermasters Corps, Hawaiian Dept. 

Col. Isaac Newell, Inf., from Tientsin, 
China, to the Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Maj. Joseph C. Haw, Coast Art., from 
Fort Totten, to Schnectady, N. Y. 

Col. Oliver L. Spaulding, jr., F. A., from 
Honolulu, Hawaii, to Boston, Mass, 

Col, Lawrence Halstead, Inf., from Fort 
McPherson, Ga., to Fort Omaha, Nebraska. 

Maj. Sylvester D. Downs, jr., from Madi- 
son Barracks, N, Y., to Fort Hamilton 
N. ¥. 

Lieut, Col. William H,. Burt, F. A., from 
Honolulu, Hawaii, to Fort Lewis, Wash- 
ington, ‘ 

Maj. Sherman Miles, Coast Art., from 
such duties as he may be performing, to 
duty with the General Staff Corps, Ha- 
wallan Dept. 


Maj. Lathrop B. Clapham, Inf., from 

Mstr. Sgt. Paul F. Mousby, Chem. War. 
Ser., from Boston, Mass., to Edgewood 
Arenal, Edgewood, Md, 


Staff Sgt. Ralph Johnson, Chem. War. 


. 


Maj. Delmar 8S. Lenzner, Coast Art., from 
Wash., D. C., to Fort Monroe, Va. 
| Major John S. Pratt, 
Chicago, Ill., to Fort Monroe, Va. 

Maj. James N. Peale, Inf., from Fort 
Howard, Md., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 
| Mstr. Sgt. Robert Hornsby, Air Corps, 
will be placed upon the retired list at Kelly 
| Field, Texas. 

Maj. Lucian D. Booth, Ord, Dept., is in 
addition to his other duties assigned to 
| duty at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Ma. 

Col. John M. Morgan, Cav., from Wash., 
| D. C., to Fort Riley, Kansas. 
, Capt. Louis Curtis Tiernan, 
Res,, to duty at Fort Sill, Okla, 

First Lieut. Barney L. Meeden, Q. M. C., 
from Fort Sam Houston, Texas, and report 
ito the commanding general of the Eighth 
Corps Area. 

Capt. James L. Allbright, Q. M. C., from 
Detroit, Mich., to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 

Majs. Laurent L. La Roche, and Cyrus 
B. Wood, excepted from duty with troops. 

Each of the following: named officers of 
the Field Artillery is relieved from duty 
as a student at the Field Artillery School, 


Chaplains 


Fort Sill, Okla., and is assigned to duty | 
| at the station indicated after his name: | 
| First Lieuts. Robert O. Montgomery, Her- | 


‘bert BE. Berry, Fort Bragg, N. C.; Capts. 


Coast Art., from | tions mentioned in the Customs Classifica- 





James F. Brittingham, John F. Carriker, | 
Edmund B. Edwards, Edward R. Roberts, 


First Lieuts. Stuart M. Bevans, Esher C. 
Burkart, George E. Bufritt, Joseph L. Har- 
din, Henry W. Holt, Lemuel Mathewson, 
‘Arthur L. Shreve, George V. Keyser, Ro- 
:chester F. McEldowny, Wilbur R. Pierce, 
Fort Sill, Okla. 

Col. Theodore A. Baldwin, jr., from Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y., to Atlanta, Ga. 

Lieut. Col. Edmund C. Abbott, Judge 
Advocates Generals Dept., from Wash., D. 
C., to Governors Island, N. Y. 

Capt. John M, Devine, F. A., from the 
Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, Okla., to 
Fort Sill, Okla. 

Capt. James G. Watkins, F. A., from the 
Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, Okla., to 
| Fort Sill, Okla, 

Lieut Col. Henry C. Merriam, Coast Art., 


Merchandise. Issued by the United States 
Tariff Commission. Price, 60 cents. 
29-26078 
Survey of Nonutilized Wood in Virginia. 
Issued by the Department of Commerce 
on behalf of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization. Price, 20 cents. 
29-26077 
Progress in Biological Inquiries, 1927. Bu- 


troller General follow: 

A-25610. Customs service—Compensa- 
The per diem 
rates of compensation of temporary un- 
classified employes in the customs field 
service holding any of the classes of posi- 


tion Act of May 29, 1928, 45 Stat. 955, 
should be computed by dividing the min- 5 . 
imum annual salary rates fixed by the stat-} reau of Fisheries Document No. 1044. 
ute for the respective classes of positions, Price, 10 cents. (F21-2) 
held into 12 equal parts and then into 30; Twelfth Annual Report of the United 
equal parts in accordance with the provi-| States Tariff Commission, 1928, Price, 25 
sions of the act of June 30, 1906, 34 Stat.| cents. (18-26040) 
763. Per hour rates should be computed Seismological Report. October, November, 
by dividing the per diem rates by the num- December, 1926. Serial Number 431, 
ber of hours the respective classes of| United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
workers are required to work each day ex- vey. Price, 10 cents. (26-26163) 
clusive of overtime. Culture and Outdoor Winter Storage of 
Temporary day laborers in the customs| Persimmons in the Vicinity of Peking, 
field service, who are employed in an emer-| China. Cireular No. 49, Department of 
geney for periods of one day at a time as Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 29-210 
authorized under customs regulations, are| Rio Grande National Forest, Colorado, 
not within the terms of the Customs Clas- Miscellaneous Circular No. 39, Depart- 
sification Act of May 29, 1928, 45 Stat. 955, ment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 
but their per diem rates of compensation F Arr. 29-209 
may be fixed administratively at the same| The Hospital Corps Quarterly. Vol, XIII, 
rates paid at the respective ports to rivate| No, 1. Published for the information of 


ers performing similar service in private} the Hospital Corps of the Navy. - Price, 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Newspapers Sent 


Questionnaire by 


Nebraska Utilities 


Editors Questioned on Rela- 
tive Advertising Profits 
Under Public and 


Private Operation. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
extensively in the Nebraska papers? 
Oh, yes, six. 

Q. And at the same time you were} 
pointing out to the newspapers that the | 
private utilities advertised to a greater | 
extent and paid them better than any 
advertising by municipal plants? A./| 
Yes, sir. 


~ 
é 


A.| 


YEARLY 
INDEX 





Q. Did municipal plants advertise to | 
any extent in your State? <A. I cannot} 
remember but one advertisement by a} 
municipal plant since I have been in- | 
terested in it. 

Q. Did you have a suggestion from 
Secretary Buck of the State Press As- 
sociation .t the same time that your} 
office should serve as an advertising | 
agency for the utilities or as a coop-| 
erating Tureau? A. I think Mr. Buck | 
has urged the utilities pretty generally | 
to advertise as an association. | 

Q. Was anything of the sort done} 
through your Bureau? A. Never. 

Q. Let me ask you about what, if any- 
thing, has been done in your State in 
connection with rural electrification? A. 
Yes, sir, there has been something done. 

Q. Well, what has been done? 

A. The Dean of the College of Agri-| 
culture of the State University was in-} 
terested, and he turned the whole sub- 
ject over to Professor E. E. Brackett, 
who is in charge of the engineering de- 


partment of the Agricultural College, and | 


Mr. Brackett has spent considerable time | 
in urging rural electrification or making 
investigations of rural electrification 
and urging it in some instances. 
are interested, I might say that the elec- 
trical industry has paid $1,000 a year, 
or did during the time when I was in 
charge—paid $1,000 a year towards the 
support of this work, and my thought is 
that the university appropriated about | 
an equal amount. 


Q. What groups are represented on 
the Committee? The agricultural 
interests and the power interests. 


Q. Of course the university is repre- | 


sented, is it not? A. Yes, sir. Of 


course, it has been a year and a half | 
since I have had anything to do with} 


this thing. I cannot recall these things. 


Q. The university carries on the in-} 


vestigation along its own lines and to 
suit itself, I presume? A. Absolutely. 
Q. Let me ask this, whether accord- 
ing to your observation the investiga- 
tion of rural electrification, the forma- 
tion of this Committee is in some way, 
or is in any way connected with the 
problem of whether the nation, the 
States and the towns shall engage in 
either the manufacture or the distribu- 
tion of electricity? A. I should say not. 
Q. The thing that we call municipal 
ownership? A. I should say not. 


@. Do you recall writing a letter to} 


an named Westinius, the editor of a 
p * in Stromsburg? A. I do not re- 
c iS 

©. Do you remember saying to him or 
expressing to him this idea, that you 
noted that he had used your article about 
organizing a committee to study the sub- 
ject of rural electrification? Do you re- 
call that his paper did make some use of 
your article stating that? 
remember it. 


Q. Do you remember stating to him 


al 


that the electrical industry is not an-}| 


xious to have the farmer calling for 
electric sezvice? A. If you ask me if I 
remember writing that, I do not re- 
member writing it. 


Q. Do you remember saying it to any-| 


body? 
Q), 
san 
reali 
them 
tha 


A. Always thought it, yes, sir. 
Do you remember saying in the 
connection that the electrical men 


If you | | 





A. I do not || 





zed that the responsibility rested on | 
to give the service to all comers, | }| 
they also know that if electric serv- | 


ice is carvied to the farms it will not} 


be used extensively if the users will not | 


be pleased? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Isn’t the subject of rural electrifi- 
cation involved in your whole matter of 
public relations? A. Very much so, yes, 
sir. 


Q. Does not the problem in part grow | 
out of the claims that have been made | 
as to what has been done in the way of |]; 


rural eleci-ification in the publicly owned 
system of Ontario? A. Oh, maybe it has, 
I never used it. I never thought about 
that phas> of it. 

Q. You have corresponded with Mr. 
Oxley of *1e Joint Committee from time 
to time, haven’t you, yourself? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. I wish you would look at this letter 
and tell me if it is an original letter to 
you from Mr. Oxley. 
ber 4149? 

Mr. Healy. I read fror: page 3: 


“There is great diversity of opinion Tj 
know regarding the electrification of | 


farms and the possibility of it being 
made a profitable business from the 
viewpoint of the electric light and 
power company. However, there again 
I believe that there is no doubt but that 
the power companies sooner or later 
must extend their lines into rural com- 
possible use of electricity 
s made on the farm, in order that the 
may be profitable. If it 
so that the 
secul electricity at an economical ad- 
age to himself, then the farmer will 
4 t acquiesce in private ownership 
and development of the rural territory 
from the electrical viewpoint. If, how- 
ever, the farmer cannot secure elec- 
tricity from the private companies, then 
regardless of cost of taxation sooner or 
later he is going to demand municipally 
owned or county owned or district owned 
or state owned and operated electric light 
and power companies that will serve 
him.” . 
I offer this for the record, and if the 
representatives of the industry here 
present wish any other part of the letter 


ade | fitable, 


It bears the num-| 
A. It appears to be, yes, sir. 





cir task then is to see that | |} 





is | 
farmer can | 


2946) 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” and “Banking- 
Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


Maj. Clarence M. Young director of 
aeronautics, will make a flying trip 
over European airways to inspect regu- 
lations and facilities. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Air service between London and Ka- 
rachi, India, to open April 1. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Post Office Department announces 
that bids will be asked on air mail serv- 
ice between Panama Canal Zone and 
Santiago, Chile. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Agriculture 


Improved methods of seasoning lum- 
ber declared to reduce losses in quan- 
tity and quality. 


Revision of charges for standard re- 
frigeration of dairy products in car- 
loads on a cost-of-ice basis is ordered 
in the far West by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

; Page 1, Col. 2 


Weekly summary of weather condi- 
tions shows agricultural operations 
were hindered by extremely low tem- 


peratures. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


General advances in prices of farm 
products shown in weekly market re- 


ture. 1 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Methods of making silage are de- 

scribed by Department of Agriculture. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Senate passes appropriation bill for | 
Department of Agriculture. 

Page 12, Col. 4! 


Banking-Finance 


Bankers’ clearings in Great Britain 
surpassed all previous records during 





1928, Department of Commerce is in-| 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


formed. 


Activity on stock markets caused in-} 


crease of 65 per cent in receipts from 
tax on transfers of capital stock. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Bill introduced in Senate to author- 
ize payments of additional dividends of 
2 per cent by reserve banks besides 
ary 24 were larger than preceding week, 

Page 7, Col. 4 


Daily decisions of the Acounting Of- 


fice. 
Page 11 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 


Books-Publications 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey issues; measure is necessary to maintain na- | 


a seismological report for October, No- 
vember, and December, 1926. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
The Department of Agriculture issues 
a miscellaneous publication on the Rio 
Grande National Forest, Colorado. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
The Hospital Corps Quarterly, issued 
for the information of the Hospital 
Corps of the Navy. 


Page 11, Col. 7; 


The Department of Agriculture issues 
a circular on the culture and winter 
storage of persimmons in the vicinity 
of Peking, China. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
The United States Tariff Commission 
issues its twelfth annual report. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
The Bureau of Fisheries issues a doc- 
ument on the progress of biological in- 
quiries in 1927. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


The Department of Commerce, on be- | Forestry hears testimony on resolution | 
half of the National Committee on Wood | 


Utilization, issues a survey of nonutil- 
ized wood in Virginia. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
The United States Tariff Commission 
issues a statistical tabulation of textile 
exports and import:;, 1891-1927. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
The Department of State issues a 
treaty series on agreements effected by 
exchange of notes between the United 
States and Germany and the extension 
of the jurisdiction of the Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Ger- 
many. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
Government books and publications. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
New boks received by the Library of 
Congress. 
Page 11 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Commerce-Trade 


Stamp Tax Receipts on Sales of Pro- 
duce. 

Page 7 

Improved methods of seasoning lum- 

ber declared to reduce losses in quan- 


tity and quality. . 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Study of trade diversion to Canada 
was initiated by the United States Gov- 
ernment last February, according to 
Department of State. 

Pag: 1, Col. 4 

Exports of crude rubber in Decem- 
ber totaled 6,133,921 pounds. 

Page 9, Col. 3 





vead into the record I will be glad to| 
do it. 

Q. I take it from the correspondence, ' 
Mr. Davis, that the management of the | 
details of this electrification investiga- 


tion was left entirely to the university? | college is taking the responsibility for | 
education of the public, not trying to 


sell curent or appliances, but rather to | 5 
tell the farmer that he cannot afford! 15986) carrying a total of $145,792,541. | geste 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Your letters seem to indicate that, | 
and I do not care to cross examine | 


Page 9, Col. "| 


view issued by Department of Agricul- | 
' 


‘appointment of Pat M. Neff as member 


{tion to check wavelengths of broad- 


She Anited States Dailu 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1929 


Full text of report of Departments 

of State and Agriculture and Interstate | Cotton 

Commerce Commission on investigation} Higher protection asked on cotton 

of diversion of commerce from United | and finished goods at tariff hearing be- 

States to Canadian ports. fore House Ways and Means Committee. 
Page 4, Col. 1! Page 1, Col. 3 


General advances in prices of farm iCourt Decisions 


| products shown in weekly market re- 
Circuit Court rules that finding of 


| view issued by Department of Agricul- 
Board of Special Inquiry admitting per- 


\ture. 

son of alien descent as native-born is 
presumptive of legality of residence in 
United States, and to be set aside only 
on evidence of fraud. (Choy Yuen 


Chan v. U. S.) 
Page 10, Col. 6 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit, finds six clai-as of patent on mold 
‘Congress to cast stereotype plates are invalid 
{ in s _ |and another claim is valid and infringed. 
House Committee on the Civil Service |(R. Hoe & Co., Inc., et al. v. Goss 


approves bill to reclassify salaries of | Printing Press Co.) 
| Page 10, Col.1. 


| Civil Service employes. 
Page 3, Col. 1 District Court for the District of New 
House Committee begins investiga-|Jersey holds that failure to show cus- 
tion into circumstances surrounding | tomers is not basis for denial of alcohol 
grant of 40 short-wave channels to Uni-| permit. (Miller v. Doran, Prohibition 
| versal Wireless Communication Co.,; Commissioner of the United States.) 
| Inc., by Federal Radio Commission. Page 10, Col. 4 
i Page 3, Col. 2 See Special Index and Law Digest 
Ba House ee bill to ones for - on page 10. 
| tlement of Indian irrigation claims and | 
| for relief of Indians in Oregon, Kansas : Customs 
| Lower duty granted on corsets by 


| and Idaho. 

| ; ; Page 3, Col. 3! Customs Court. 
Bill to consolidate activities in be- 

half of veterans is considered by 


House Committee. 


Page 8, Col. 7 
Exports of industrial machinery set 
|new high record in 1928. 
1 Page 1, Col. 5 
Production and exports of petroleum 
by Mexico declined in 1928. 
Page 8, Col. 2} 


Page 8, Col. 2 

é a, of the United States 
‘Court o ustoms Appeals. 

Page 9, Col. 3} " —* 

House Committee on Rules adopts 

resolution to expedite sending of first 
deficiency bill to conference. 

Page 2, Col. 4. 


Group of labor unions opposes re- 


Page 9 





Education 


National Education Association op- 
poses request for higher tariff on 


ittee. 
of Board of Mediation. ne Page 11, Col. 2 


Page 6, Col. 5! Creation of national university pro- 


House Committee on Public Buildings : posed in House bill. 
approves bill for erection of radio sta- | Page 2, Col. 1 


Foreign Affairs 


Senate passes resolution authorizing 
ecretary of Treasury to revise deb* 
greement with Austria to permit co- 
operation in plan to float reconstruc- 
tion loan, 


| casters. 





Page 1, Col. 5 | 

Favorable report to House ordered. g 

on bill for surveys of proposed Panj|, 
| American highway. 

Page 6, Col. 4 


Appropriation bill for Department of 
War is reported to Senate. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Senator Jones to ask action on pro- 
posal to amend Senate rules so that 
nomiantions would be considered in 
|}open executive sessions. 
| Page 2, Col. 4 
Creation of national university pro- 
| posed in House bill. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Senate passes resolution authorizing 
Secretary of Treasury to revise debt 
| eevenuent with Austria to permit co- 
j spenniien, in plan to float reconstruction 
oan. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Senator Reed of Missouri says cruiser 


| tional defense. 
Page 1, Col.,7 
| House Committee on Rules sets Jan- 
uary 31 for hearing on resolutions pro- 
; posing commission to formulate pro- 
igram for mobilization of entire re- 
sources of nation in accord with policy 
of promoting peace by taking profit out 
| of war. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, in 
;letter to Bishop James Connon, Jr., 
says he is opposed to increase in fund 
|to enforce prohibition, as courts are 
junable to handle cases already pending. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
House Committee on Immigration ap- 


able aliens, substituting provisions of 
two Johnson bills after enacting clause, 
ias passed by Senate. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Senate Committee on Agriculture and 





proposing inquiry into alleged foreign 
{monopoly of newsprint supply. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Higher protection asked on cotton 
and finished goods at tariff hearing be- 
| fave House Ways and Means Commit- 
| tee. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
| House Committee on Appropriations 


| submits supply bill for Navy Depart- 
ment to House. 


|on three irrigation bills. 
| ys Page 8, Col. 7 
|. Bill introduced in Senate to author. 
‘ize payments of additional dividends of 
2 per cent by reserve banks besides 
6 per cent distributed now permitted. 
ne Page 7, Col. 4 
National Education Association op- 
poses request for higher tariff on 
water colors, in letter to House Com- 
mittee. 
Page 11, Col. 2 
Senate passes appropriation bill for 
Department of Agriculture. 
; Page 12, Col. 4 
Bills and resolutions introduced in 
; Congress, 
Page 11 
Changes in status of bills. 
/ : Page 11 
Committee meetings of the House 
and Senate. 
Page 3 
Congress hour by hour. 
| Page 3 


Sheridan that the rural electrification 
thing is a live public relations problem, 
do you not? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. You say that the faculty at the 


proves bill for deportation of undesir- | 


you on that point. A. Yes, sir. ne . 
Q. I do want to ask you if one of | electricity unless he is going to make 

the objects of indulging in that work was! S0me economic use of it. That is your 

to create friendly contacts between col-| letter, is it? A. Yes, sir. 

| lege men on the one side and utility men | Excerpts from transcript of testi- 

| on the other? A. It may have resulted in| mony before the Federal Trade Com- 

that, but it was not the point we had, mission in its investigation of pub- 

in mind. | lie utilities will be continued in the 
Q. In Exhibit 3645 you say to Mr.j issue of February 1. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
! Study of trade diversion to Canada 
—_ initiated by the United States Gov- 
jernment last February, according to 
| Department of State. 


Pa 41, Col. 4 


| House Committee on Rules sets Jan- 
— 31 for hearing on resolutions pro- 
| 
| 


posing commission to formulate pro- 
|gram for mobilization of entire re- 
| Sources of nation in accord with policy 
of promoting peace by taking profit out 
‘of war. 

Page 1, Col. 1 
| Full text of report of Departments 
{of State and Agriculture and Interstate 
Commerce Commission on investigation 
of diversion of commerce from United 
| States to Canadian ports. 

Page 4, Col. 1 
Agent General for Reparations sum- 
;marizes report of trustee for German 
: industrial debentures, announcing 
prompt payment of 300,000,000 gold 
marks due on account of reparations. 


Page 7, Col. 1j 


\Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
; at the Executive Offices. 


| Page 3! 


Full text of address by Director of 
| Budget, discussing achievement in re- 
[one Federal expenditures under 
budget system, made before Govern- 
|; ment business organization. 

Page 2, Col. 2 
! House Committee on the Civil Service 
| approves bill to reclassify salaries of 
Civil Service employes. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Gov't Topical Survey 


|. Federal Radio Commission—Article 

by G. Franklin Wisner, chief, press 

| service, Federal Radio Commission. 
Page 11 


| ° 
\Highways 
Favorable report to House ordered on 


bill for surveys of proposed Pan Ameri- 
can highway. 


I mmigration 
Circuit Court rules that finding of 


presumptive of legality of residence 
in United States and to be set aside 
only on evidence of fraud. (Choy Yuen 


Chan v. U. S.) 
Page 10, Col. 6 
House Committee on Immigration ap- 
| proves bill for deportation of undesir- 
able aliens, substituting provisions of 
two Johnson bills after enacting clause, 
as passed by Senate. 


a Page 1, Col. 2 
‘Indian Affairs 


House passes bill to proviae for set- 
tlement of Indian irrigation claims and 
| for relief of Indians in Oregon, Kansas 
1 


and Idaho. 
| e Page 3, Col. 3 
Judiciary 
Department of Justice will not ask 


review of decision affecting unauthor- 
jee mail boxes. 


Senate Amends and Passes 


la 


| The bill as it passed the House totalled | 
$143,408,047. The Senate Appropriations | 
Committee added $1,781,594, while! 
amendments offered on the floor and | 
agreed to, aggregated $602,900. Senate 
increases to the bill, therefore, total 
$2,384,494, 


Page 6, Col. 4 | 


Agricultural Supply Bill| Deduction to Remove Lie 


The Senate on January 30 passed the| “proceeds” in the previous act. 
gricultural appropriation bill (H. R.! such was the intended meaning is sug- 


National Defense 


Quartermaster General finds diffi- 
culty in obtaining gold decorations for 


army uniforms. 
Page 11, Col. % 


House Committee on Appropriations 
submits supply bill for Navy Depart- 


‘ment to House. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Orders issued to the personnel of ths 
Department of War. 
Page 11 


Senator Reed of Missouri says cruiser 
measure is necessary to maintain na- 
tional defense. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Appropriation bill for Department of 
War is reported to Senate. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Nominations 


Senator Jones to ask action on pro- 
|posal to amend Senate rules so that 
inomiantions would .be considered in 
Jopen executive sessions. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Oil 
i Production and exports of petroleum 


by Mexico declined in 1928. 
Page 8, Col. 2 


'Patents 
; Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 


| cuit, finds six claims of patent on mold 
j|to cast stereotype plates are invalid 
and another claim is valid and infringed. 
(R. Hoe & Co., Inc., et al. v. Goss 


i Printing Press Co.) 
i Page 10, Col.1. 


Nailability of concrete is issue in 
patent suit on appeal to Supreme Court. 


| water colors, in letter to House Com- | (Graham et al. v. Staub, Inc., et al. | 


‘and others v. same.) 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Postal Service 


Department of Justice will not ask 

! review of decision affecting unauthor- 
| ized mail boxes. 

Page 8, Col. 6 


Post Office Department announces 

that bids will be asked on air mail serv- 

tice between Panama Canal Zone and 
| Santiago, Chile. 


Prohibition 


| Secretary Mellon suggests revision 
jof provision in deficiency bill in- 
lereasing funds for prohibition en- 
forcement, so #s to permit accom- 
jlishment of purpose: of proponents 
|of provision. 
j Page 3, Col. 5 
Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, in 
letter to Bishop James Cannon, Jr., 
| says he is opposed to increase in fund 
ito enforce prohibition, as courts are 
tunable to handle cases already pending. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
District Court for the District of New 
Jersey holds that failure to show cus- 
tomers is not basis for denial of alcohol 
permit. Miller v. Doran, Prohibition 
Commissioner of the United States.) 
Page 10, Col. 4 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on January 25 be- 
fore the Federal Trades Commission in 
its investigation of public utilities. 
Witness Horace M. Davis. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

See under “Shipping” and “Rail- 
roads” headings. 


|Publishers 


Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
| Forestry hears testimony on resolution 
| proposing inquiry into alleged foreign 
monopoly of newsprint supply. 


Page 
‘Radio 


Radio Commission extends licenses 


Page 1, Col. 7 





1, Col. 5 


and ship stations. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
House Committee on Public Buildings 
approves bill for erection of radio sta- 
tion to check wavelengths of broad- 


| casters, 
Page 1, Col. 5 


House Committee begins investiga- 
tion into circumstances surrounding 
grant of 40 short-wave channels to Uni- 
versal Wireless Communication Co., 
Inc., by Federal Radio Commission. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


Railroads 


Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad 
authorized to issue $186,000 of bonds. 
Page 7, Col. 4 

Continuation of text of report of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission review- 
ing lease proposals in program for uni- 
fication of New York Central Railroad 
; properties approved by the Commis- 


j sion. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


frigeration of dairy products in car- 
; loads on a cost-of-ice basis is ordered 
| in the far West by Interstate Commerce 


Commission. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
December statistics of revenues and 

expenses of Boston & Maine, Atlantic 

Coast Line, and Texas & Pacific rail- 


| ways. 
Page 10. 
December statistics of revenues and 





Page 8, Col. 6] expenses of Pennsylvania, Baltimore & ! 


|Price of Property Includes 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


of coastal, point-to-point, experimental, ; 


Revision of charges for standard re-. 


m | company or 


each 


volume 


a ee 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications | 


| Onio, and New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroads. 
Page 4 
Decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in uncontested finance 
| enoes, 


Page 6 
Decisions on rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 
| Rate complaints filed with Interstate 
| Commerce Commission. 

i Page 6 
December statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Louisville & Nashville, 
Northern Pacific, and Long Island rail- 
roads, 
j Page 9 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway asks 
authority to abandon four lines in Mis- 
souri. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
nies request of Imperial Railroad for 
permission to extend line to Birming- 
ham, Ala., on ground that necessity has 
not been shown. 
i Page 6, Col. 7 
December statistics of revenues and 
expenses of New York Central; Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
j;and Reading railways. 

Page © 

Group of labor unions opposes re- 
appointment of Pat M. Neff as member 
of Board of Mediation. 

. Page 6, Col. 5 


| Reclamation 


| House Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation agrees to favorable reports 
on three irrigation bills. 


Page 8, Col. 7 
Rubber 


Exports of crude rubber in Decem- 
ber totaled 6,133,921 pounds. 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Shipping 


Radio Commission extends licenses of 
coastal, point-to-point, experimental, 
and ship stations. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


| Sugar 
Continued low prices for sugar, de- 
spite restrictions on production disturb 


financing of Cuban sugar crop. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Supreme Court 


Nailability of concrete is issue in 
| patent suit on appeal to Supreme Court. 
| (Graham et al. v. Staub, Inc., et al., and 

others v. same.) 
Page 1, Col. 5 

The Supreme Court of the United 

States is in recess until February 18. 


Tariff 


Higher protection asked on cotton and 
finished goods at tariff hearing before 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

National Education Association op- 
poses request for higher tariff on 
water colors, in letter to House Com- 


mittee. 

Page 11, Col. 2 
‘ Secretary of State explains tariff 
treaty recently negotiated with China to 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 


tions. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


| Taxation 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 
Page 5. 
} General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, rules price of condmned prop- 
erty includes amount deducted to pay 
| debt on property. (G. C. M. 5302). 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Board of Tax Appeals allows deduc- 
| tion of cost of attempt to collect judg- 
' ment as ordinary business. (H. R. Mac- 
millan v. Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue.) 
Page 5, Col. 1. 
Comparative statement of internal 
revenue receipts from stamp taxes for 
the calendar years 1927 and 1928. 
Page 7 
Activity on stock markets caused in- 
| crease of 65 per cent in receipts from 
| tax on transfers of capital stock. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Stamp Tax Receipts on Sales of Pro- 
| duce. 
\ Page 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 5. 


Trade Marks 


First Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents denies registration to mark “Com- 
' pressed” for paving material as being 
descriptive of goods. (Ex parte Stubbs.) 
Page 10, Col. 6 


Trade Practices 


Representatives of fertilizer industry 
adopt resolutions designed to eliminate 
unfair competition. 

Page 8, Col. 4 





Veterans 


Bill to consolidate activities in be- 
half of veterans is corsidered by 
House Committee. 


Weather 


Weekly summary of weather condi- 
tions shows agricultural operations 
were hindered by extremely low tem- 


; peratures. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


‘Cost of Attempt 
~ To Collect Debt 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Ts Not Taxable 


Amount Spent in Effort to 


Uncover Property Subject 
To Judgment Held to Be 


Business Expense. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
$7,229.33, which he expended in 1922 in 
removing certain liens and paying certain 
bills which stood against the ranch. Re- 
payments of these amounts was prom- 
ised by Wooley, the petitioner’s client. 
These expenditures, therefore, were—and 
| were doubtless considered at the time 
|}as—merely advances made either to 
| Wooley or to the Nevada corporation. 
|For the purpose of this proceeding it 





4|makes no difference which one was the 








‘to grant an exemption if the property 


is replaced in kind by the 
similar person. 


insurance 
The bill 


exempts the gain from an involuntary 
| conversion whether the replacement is 
made by the taxpayer or by the insur- 


That: ance company. : 
“Under the existing law if only a por- 
d by the report of the Committee | tion of the proceeds from an involuntary 


|sky might recover. 


on Ways and Means of the House of; conversion is used in the replacement, 
Representatives on the Revenue Bill of| then only a corresponding part of the 
1924, wherein (pages 13 and 14) it is. gain or loss is not recognized. In the bill 
stated: ; the gain from the transaction is recog- 

“Paragraph (5) corresponds to sec-| nized, but in an amount not to exceed 
tions 214(a)12 and 234(a)14 of the ex-! the unexpended portion of the proceeds.” 
isting law. The existing law exempts| The report of the Senate Committee 
from tax the proceeds from an involun.'on Finance on the Revenue Bill of 1924 
tary conversion of property, but fails | (page 15) contains the same explanation. 


| debtor. While the expenditures may have 
|had the effect of protecting the security 
|for the petitioner’s large fee due from 
| Wooley and the Great Basin Sugar Com- 
pany, they were, nevertheless, loans by 
him which were to be repaid, and did not 
constitute ordinary and necessary busi- 
|ness expenses in any trade or business. 
We sustain the respondent’s determina- 
tion on this point. 


| The next item is the amount of $59,- 
558.10 which the petitioner claims as a 
| deduction as an ordinary and necessary 
| business expense on account of the pur- 
|chase of *” ; DeRokowsky judgment. The 
evidence shows that DeRokowsky had ob- 
| tained a judgment against the Great 
| Basin Sugar Company in the amount of 
| $50,000, together with interest and costs, 
and was threatening suit to set aside the 
| transfer of the Neveda land and subject- 
ing it to the payment of the judgment. 
The petitioner, in order to avoid litiga- 
| tion, and to protect the security for his 
fee, purchased the judgment for $59,- 
558.10. He was also influenced in pur- 
chasing the judgment by the belief that 
|he could uncover other assets of the 
Great Basin Sugar Company which would 
| be subject to the judgment. Whether De- 
| Rokowsky could have set aside the trans- 
fer of the Nevada lands we do not know. 
However, the petitioner apparently 
thought that there was at least a possi- 
| bility that he could. 


| If the judgment could have been en- 
| forced by DeRokowsky against the “Ne- 
| vada land, the value of the petitioner’s se- 





|, curity would have been reduced by that 


| amount. The petitioner was, therefore, 
purchasing, in order to protect himself, 
| the value of what he though DeRokow- 


This is not, in our 


pense but is more in the nature of a cap- 

| ital expenditure, the gain or loss from 
which can not be determined until the 
petitioner forecloses on the stock which 
he holds as security and determines how 
much will be realized.therefrom. They 
are so closely connected that they can 
not be separated, one from the other. 
We hold that the petitioner is not entitled 
to any deduction in 1922 on account of 
this item. 

The petitioner also claims a deduction 
as an ordinary and necessary business 
expenses for the year 1922, the amount 
of $3,176.41, which he expended in his 
efforts to collect the judgment above 
discussed. This deduction was disal- 
lowed by the respondent on the ground 
that it was a capital expenditure. We 
cannot agree with this theory of the re- 
sponient. The amount in question was 
made up of court costs and other ex- 
penses incident to proceedings for the 
discovery of property subject to execu- 
tion. It was an expense, not a capital 
expenditure. It was not a personal ‘ex- 
pense, but one incident to the petition- 
| er’s business affairs and as such it should 


See Kornhauser v. United States, 276 U. 
S. 145. We think the principle there 
announced is applicable here. 

Judgment will be entered under 
Rule 50. 

January 17, 1929. 





These explanations indicate no purpose 
to adopt a narrower substitute for the ex- 
pressions “cash or its equivalent” and 


the Committee reports of the word “pro- 
ceeds” (note particularly the last word 
of the quoted matter) indicates that to 
the Committee the word “money” in the 
pending. bill meant “proceeds.” 

The apparent opinion of Congress that 
the word “money” alone in the new act 
would convey the same meaning as the 
expression “cash or its equivalent” ap- 
pearing in the previous statute is sup- 
ported by the court decisions. It has 
been held that “money” is a broader and 
a more generic term than “cash” (Mc- 
Govern v. U. S., 272 Fed. 262, 263 (C. 
C. A.)), and that “money or money’s 
worth” means cash or its equivalent 
(Gillett v. Chicago Title & Trust Co., 82 
N. E., 891, 904.) The framers of the Act 
were presumably familiar with the 
broad construction given to the word 
“money” by the courts. 


of the word “money” were not relied 
upon and the other principles, previously 
| mentioned were not resorted to, the same 
result would follow under the view that 
where the consideration from the in- 
voluntary conversion of property is 
other than money, the case is, to the ex- 
tent of such other consideration, beyond 
the purview of section 203(b)5. Under 
this view, the gain, if any, would be 
recognized regardless of the disposition 
of the proceeds, to the extent of the 
amount of the consideration received 
other than in money. 

In the opinion of this office, only part 
of the money into which the taxpayer’s 
property was involuntarily converted was 
expended in the acquisition of the new 
plant, and therefore any gain inuring to 
the taxpayer from the transaction may 
be recognized in an amount not in excess 
of the différence between the gross 
amount awarded to the taxpayer, 507% 
dollars, less legal expenses of 35x dol- 
lars, or a balance of 472x dollars, and the 
amount expended for replacement, 378x 
dollars, the difference being 94x dollars, 
| This does not mean that the 94x dollars 
|is taxable gain. The taxable gain must 
still be determined on the basis of the 
cost or other applicable basis of the 
propery converted, 94x dollars is merely 
the largest amount that can be recog- 
nized in any event. : > 





+ 


| Opinion, an ordinary and necessary ex-" 


| have been allowed as a deduction in 1922. * 


“proceeds.” On the contrary, the use in| 


Even though this broad construction’ 


% 
f 





